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g  and  conscientious  statesman  who  now  occupies  his  place, 
r  wanting  as  he  cannot  but  feel  himself  in  many  of  the  per- 
a  sonal  resources  which  Cuvour  had  at  command. 

!.  lu  a  word,  M.  Kicasoli  must  feel  that,  though  foremost  in 
e  political  rank  and  trust,  he  neither  is  nor  is  recognised 

•  as  master  of  the  situation.  The  one  thing  needful  to  bo 
e  done  is  to  effect  the  transfer  of  the  Court  and  Parliament 
'  from  Turin  to  Borne.  If  he  cannot  accomplish  this,  he 
-  will  be  regarded  by  his  enthusiastic  and  exacting  country- 
t  men  as  a  failure ;  perhaps  he  will  be  so  regard^  by  him- 
g  self.  Yet  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  troops  of  Bapo- 
1  leon  III  occupy  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  evince  no 
e  intention  of  quitting  it.  On  what  terms  they  might  really 
0  be  induced  to  relax  their  unwarrantable  hold  Baron  Kica- 

Boli  cannot  tell ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  last  men  whom  the 
t  French  Emperor  would  choose  for  a  confidant,  and  he  is 
e  the  last  man  to  place  confidence  in  the  assurances  of  tho 
8  Tuileries.  Between  the  subtle  sovereign  and  the  puncti¬ 
lious  minister  there  is  in  point  of  fact  that  roost  fruitful 
«  cause  of  difiSculty  and  disagreement — mutual  suspicion. 
y  It  was  during  tho  administration  of  M.  Bicasoli,  when  in- 
vested  with  vice-regal  functions  as  Governor  of  Tuscany, 

*  that  the  people  of  that  rich'  and  important  province  wero 
led  to  resist  all  the  arts  and  blandishments  used  by  France 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  declare  in  favour  of  co-equal 

£  severalty  with  Piedmont ;  and  when,  to  the  amazement 
£  and  discomfiture  of  their  would-be  protectors  and  promp- 
g  ters,  they  pronounced  decisively  in  favour  of  incorooration 
,  in  the  lUngdom  of  Italy  one  and  indivisible.  Napoleon 
'  III,  we  are  often  told,  is  a  placable  and  forgiving  adver- 
j  sary,  but  nobody  has  ever  supposed  him  prone  to  the  habit 
^  of  forgetting  defeats ;  and  one  of  tho  most  signal  defeats 
by  which  the  prosperous  course  of  his  foreign  policy  has 
I  been  chequered,  was  confessedly  that  which  he  unexpec- 
[  tedly  encountered  from  the  votes  of  the  Tuscans  under 
I  Bicasoli. 

,  Bemonstrances  and  reproaches,  and  e^en  attempts 
'  to  obtain  a  reversal  by  means  of  appeal  t«^  other  forms 
t  of  election,  were  undisguisedly  resorted  to  at  the  time  ; 

'  and  it  is  not  yet  two  years  ago.  Was  it  strange  that  theso 
should  have  provoked  bitter  words  of  recrimination  and 
^  energetic  counter- movements  to  maintain  tho  patriotic 
,  ground  so  taken  up  ?  Without  knowing  anythiiig  in  de- 
'  tail  of  what  actually  took  place  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 

,  we  might  safely  assume  as  inevitable  much  irritating 
I  action, — much  that,  duly  reported  in  Paris,  must  have 
I  been  sufficiently  distasteful  there.  Had  tho  Baron  filled 
.  but  a  subordinate  place,  or  no  place  at  all  in  the  miserable 
,  transactions  following  tho  peace  of  Yillafranca,  it  is 
probable  that  the  results  would  not  have  been  materially 
different.  But  occupying  as  he  did  the  chief  responsible 
station  in  Tuscany,  and  animated  as  he  notoriously  was 
by  an  intense  desire  to  baffle  the  Bonapartist  scheme  of 
Federalisation  under  the  headship  of  the  Pope,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  believe  that  his  promotion  to  the  chief  place  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Victor  Emmanuel  has  been  acceptable  to 
France,  or  that  he  is  likely  to  gain  any  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
trustful  confidence  enjoyed  by  Cavour. 

Personal  feelings,  upon  the  unhappy  cause  of  which  we 
need  not  dwell,  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  embitter  the 
dislike  cherished  by  the  Italian  Premier  for  all  that  savours 
of  French  ascendancy  south  of  the  Alps.  Already  his  re¬ 
tention  of  office  has  become  the  shibboleth  of  contending 
parties,-— those  who  regard  the  French  alliance  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  further  progress  towards  unification  desiring 
his  removal,  and  those  who  believe  that  alliance  to  involve 
further  sacrifices  of  territory,  and  new  dangers  to  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom,  desiring  his  continuance  in  his  present  post. 
It  is  more  than  whispered  that  among  his  colleagues  in 
administration  there  are  men  who,  like  M.  Minghetti,  lean 
to  the  side  of  France,  and  who  would  prefer  the  adoption 
I  of  a  policy  less  reserved  in  its  tone,  and  less  fastidious 
I  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  securing  the  objects  all 
profess  to  have  in  view.  Neither  they  nor  any  other  re¬ 
sponsible  advisers  of  the  Bing  dare  venture  to  talk  openly 
of  ceding  Sardinia  as  the  price  of  surrendering  Borne  to 
her  nation.  But  they  are  more  than  suspected  of  the  wil¬ 
lingness  to  submit  to  a  compromise  of  this  sort  as  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  of  tacit  complicity  in  tho  accomplishment  of  tho 
design.  Count  Arese,  the  intimate  friend  of  Napoleon, 
was  their  candidate  for  the  Premiership  on  the  death  of 
Cavour,  and  should  the  day  come  when  that  place  may  bo 
again  vacated  by  the  retirement  of  its  present  occupant, 
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THE  TBUE  AMEBICAN  DIFFICULTY. 

The  Federalists  will  soon  have  occasion  to  remember 
JVanklin's  advice,  not  to  pay  too  much  for  their  whistle. 
The  whistle  with  which  they  hope  to  whistle  back  the 
Secessionists  to  the  Union  is,  indeed,  a  very  expensive  toy. 
It  is  to  cost  a  tax  upon  carriages  ranging  from  one  dollar 
to  fifty,  a  tax  upon  watches,  a  duty  on  spirituous  and  fer¬ 
mented  liquors,  an  income-tax  of  three  or  five  per  cent. ;  and 
besides  these  imposts  there  are  to  be  loans  of  large  amount 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  goodly  debt  like  our  own,  and 
an  augmentation  of  the  protective  tariff,  already  high  almost 
to  prohibition.  The  war  is  thus  to  be  extensively  and 
rigorously  waged  with  industry,  trade,  and  commerce. 
The  operations  meditated  against  the  enemy  in  the  field 
seem  to  us  mild  and  moderate  compared  with  the  operations 
proposed  against  the  substance  of  the  Federalists  at  home. 
They  are  to  be  attacked  with  all  arms  of  taxation,  and 
enstoms’  duties  destructive  to  commerce.  Some  forty 
years  a^,  Sydney  Smith  warned  brother  Jonathan  of  the 
price  he  must  pay  for  war  and  glory,  and  after  reciting 


the  rarious  shapes  of  taxation  to  which  he  must  be 
subjected,  he  closes  the  catalogue  with  the  taxed  spoon 
out  of  which  he  takes  his  last  drop  of  taxed  medicine. 
The  taxed  watch  is  a  better  idea  than  the  taxed  spoon,  as 
every  time  the  Federalist  has  occasion  to  look  to  the  time 
he  will  be  reminded  of  the  war  charge  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  hour,  and  by  association  of  ideas  all  the  other 
imposts  to  which  he  is  liable  will  crowd  in  upon  the 
unhappy  man.  If  the  object  indeed  were  to  sicken  the 
people  as  soon  as  possible  of  war,  the  means  to  the  end 
could  hardly  be  better  chosen.  A  finan.ciaJ.,^BuU’s  Bun  is 
in  prospect. 

The  Federalists  are,  however,  far  from  of  one  mind  about  I 
the  sinews  of  the  war.  The  West,  which  was  most  eager 
for  coming  to  extremities  with  the  South,  is  by  no  means 
equally  disposed  to  meet  the  charges.  It  was  all  for  the 
whistle,  but  is  very  averse  to  paying  for  it.  Highly 
desirable  it  is  that  Federalists  should  distinctly  explain 
what  it  is  that  they  are  ready  to  do,  what  sacrifices  they 
are  prepared  to  maxe,  in  drder  to  restore  the  Union.  It  is 
easy  to  bluster  of  bleeding  and  dying,  or  like  Mr  Johnson 
of  Tranessee,  to  propose,  in  the  event  of  defeat. 

To  Uke  the  flag  of  freedom,  and  place  it  on  the  summit  of  the 
lofUeat  and  most  majestic  mountain  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  lingered  and  wept  for  the  last  time  before  she 
took  leave  of  a  people  once  happy,  free,  and  prosperous. 

It  is  easy  for  this  grandiloquent  orator  to  talk  of  wash¬ 
ing  out  the  sullied  flag  of  Bull’s  Bun  with  a  nation’s  blood. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  conversion  of  all  these  grand  vaunts 
and  promise  of  sacrifice  into  hard  dollars  and  cents.  Let  the 
Federalist  who  vows  to  devote  his  last  drop  of  blood  to 
the  Union  explain  how  much,  not  of  blood,  but  of  the 
circulating  medium,  he  is  ready  to  lay  down  for  the  cause. 
To  how  many  hard  dollars  will  the  last  drop  of  blood  be 
equivalent  ?  If  we  could  but  get  this  view  of  devotion  in 
the  decisive  shape  of  money,  some  notion  might  be  formed 
of  what  was  likely  to  be  done  in  the  field  where  capital  is 
not  less  commanthng  than  in  commerce. 

Of  one  thing  the  ^Federalists  may  be  certain,  that  they 
will  have  to  depend  on  themselves  altogether  for  ways  and 
means.  During  the  war  with  Franco  we  had  a  set  of  gen- 


set  free  ?  The  consummation  is  to  be  desired,  but  not  by 
such  means,  not  by  so  abrupt  a  process,  sure  to  involve  horrors 


from  the  contemplation  of  which  humanity  recoils.  The  law 
of  confiscation  is  at  present  inoperative,  but  it  will  come 
into  activity  in  proportion  to  the  ground  the  Federalists  gain 
in  the  Slave  States,  if  indeed  they  ever  do  gain  ground, 
and  whether  they  do  or  not,  the  slaves  will  fix  their  hopes 
on  this  law,  and  naturally  desire  the  success  of  their  mas¬ 
ters’  enemies,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  benefit  ofj 
emancipation  by  forfeiture.  We  may  imagine  how  ready 
the  slaves  will  now  be  to  render  any  service  to  their  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  insurrection  to  make  a  case  for  their  ow'n 


liberty  in  the  event  of  the  triumph  of  the  Federalists. 
They  will  be  eager  to  serve  to  make  the  case  for  the  for¬ 
feiture,  and  then  to  betray  to  bring  it  about. 

The  Confederates  will  thus  be  more  than  ever  distrust¬ 
ful  of  their  slaves ;  they  will  look  with  suspicion  even  at 
their  readiness  to  do  their  bidding,  and  a  state  of  feeling 
is  likely  to  be  produced  on  both  sides  the  most  baneful. 
For  a  time  the  South,  having  the  habit  of  domination,  may 
fight  the  North  with  one  hand  while  it  holds  down  the 
slave  with  the  other,  but  this  is  an  attitude  so  strained  as 
not  to  be  long  maintainable,  and  if  the  war  be  protracted 
the  horrors  of  a  servile  insurrection,  such  us  the  world  has 
never  yet  seen,  will  too  probably  be  added  to  it. 


BABON  BICASOLI. 

The  position  of  the  present  Premier  of  Italy  is  one  cal¬ 
culated  to  engage  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  sympathy  of  wise 
and  disinterested  observers  of  tho  course  which  he  pur¬ 
sues.  To  the  versatile  abilities  of  Cavour  he  lays  no  claim  ; 
but  even  if  he  were  deemed  his  equal  in  variety  of  natural 
gifts,  ho  could  hardly  possess  tho  weight  of  influence  in 
tho  council  or  the  senate  which  belonged  to  his  predeces- 1 
sor.  Cavour  enjoyed  the  rare  good  fortune  of  attaining  j 
power  on  the  eve  of  a  juncture  destined  to  decide  the  fate; 
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in  that  assembly  or  demonstration  in  the  piazza  and  the 
press  would  suffice  to  veto  the  perpetration  of  another 
surrender  like  that  stipulated  for  in  the  too  celebrated 
pacte  defamille,  M.  Ricasoli  might  sleep  soundly  amid  the 
constant  reiteration  of  misgivings  on  the  subject ;  for 
while  he  is  in  office  it  cannot  be  secretly  done,  and  any 
cabal  to  oust  him  individually  would  evoke  a  parliamentary 
and  popular  storm  against  his  supplanters. 

Still  the  question  recurs — how  is  he  to  keep  his  position 
without  leading  the  nation  to  the  recovery  of  its  lawful 
capital ;  and  how  can  he  hope  for  the  peaceful  acquiescence 
of  France  without  some  sacrifice,  which  no  high-minded 
or  sagacious  Minister  of  Italy  would  counsel  his  King  to 
make  ?  Circumstances  are  daily  rendering  the  exigencies 
of  this  perplexing  position  less  capable  of  being  concealed. 
Borne  has  all  along  been  the  focus  of  reactionist  intrigue ; 
but  it  is  now  notoriously  the  head -quarters  of  armed  con¬ 
spiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  Southern  half  of  the  Peninsula.  An  army  of 
30,000  men  is  annually  required  by  General  Cialdini  to 
hold  in  check  the  marauder  bands,  organised  within 
trumpet-call  of  General  Guyon’s  corps,  and  ostentatiously 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  deposed  princes.  To  say 
that  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  any  longer  deserves 
to  be  designated  as  a  neutral  or  innocuous  act  is  vain.  As 
a  scandal  it  has  been  long,  too  long  endured  by  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  and  been  patiently  deprecated  by  Italy.  But 
it  is  now  become  an  act  of  costly  and  sanguinary  wrong  on 
the  part  of  France,  intolerably  inconsistent  with  all  her 
professions  of  political  and  military  friendship,  and  distin¬ 
guishable  in  nothing  save  conventional  phrases  from  one  of 
open  and  ostensible  war.  No  man,  however  circumspect 
or  sagacious,  will  bo  able  to  prolong  much  further  this 
insufferable  strain  on  the  temper  of  a  newly-liberated 
people ;  and  if  the  inevitable  solution  be  not  provided  for 
betimes  by  diplomacy,  it  will  settle  itself  in  rude  fashion, 
as  so  many  other  perplexities  have  done  before  our  eyes. 
If  the  King  of  Italy  were  content  with  an  unhistorical 
and  uninfluential  provincial  town  for  his  residence,  instead 
of  the  City  of  the  Ctesars,  the  people  of  Italy  can  no 
longer  endure  the  conversion  of  their  capital  into  an  en¬ 
trenched  camp  by  their  deposed  but  undespairing  despots ; 
and  they  can  no  longer  bear  the  burthen  of  a  civil  war. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY’S  CHARGE. 

The  Church  must  pray  to  bo  defended  against  such  very 
zealous  friends  os  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  is  more 
dangerous  to  the  cause  he  espouses  than  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  inasmuch  as  he  is  quite  as  wrong-headed  and  less 
violent,  and  therefore  also  less  alarming,  less  likely  to  put 
people  on  their  guard.  Dr  Hamilton  is,  indeed,  just  one 
of  those  men  whose  best  intentions  minister  to  much 
mischief,  and  make  us  understand  why  the  Greeks  bestowed 
on  the  Furies  the  epithet  of  the  well-meaning.  He  is 
against  any  meddling  with  the  Church,  he  rejoices  in  the 
victory  of  Church  Rates  by  a  majority  of  one,  he  deprecates 
any  revision  of  the  liturgy,  but  he  volunteers  putting  the 
articles  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  the  torture  of 
Conflicting  constructions  in  a  temporal  Court.  He  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  strife  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  the  religious 
world  for  more  than  a  century.  It  may,  indeed,  prove 
unparalleled.  We  need  not  say  that  we  refer  to  the 
proceedings  the  Bishop  is.  taking  against  Dr  Rowland 
Williams  for  his  part  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews;  and 
with  propriety  at  least  very  questionable  Dr  Hamilton 
discusses  the  opinions  which  are  soon  to  be  the  subject  of 
adjudication,  and  thus  states  the  motives  which  have  led 
him  to  appeal  to  the  laws. 

There  WM  much  to  dissuade  him  from  acting  as  he  had  done. 
His  belief  was  that  there  was  not  sufficient  power  in  either  of  the 
Essays  to  exercise  any  permanent  influenoe  over  the  minds  of  men. 
This  was  one  cause  of  hesitation.  Again,  he  was  not  free  from  fear 
that  legal  proceedings  would  extend  and  intensify  the  influence, 
whatever  it  might  be,  and,  further,  he  did  not  think  that  the  oonsti- 
tutidn  of  our  courts  of  judicature  was  as  well  fitted  as  one  could 
desire  to  weigh  the  balance  of  truth  on  many  of  the  questions  which 
muet  necessarily  be  submitted  to  them.  Then  there  was  another 
oause  for  hesitation — the  dictates  of  a  righteous  caution  lest  indigna¬ 
tion  against  a  reckless  and  ruthless  attempt  to  pull  down  toe  fabric  of 
Christianity  to  its  foundation  might  make  him  forget  the  claims  of 
charity  and  justice.  There  were  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  insti¬ 
tuting  legal  proceedings ;  but  on  the  other  side  there  were  preponderat¬ 
ing  roasons  fur  formally  submitting  the  essay  to  the  Archbishop’s 
Court,  and  to  show  that  the  Church  disapproved  it.  The  Church 
allow^  great  latitude,  but  there  must  be  a  limit  aome where.  At  the 
time  of  his  consecration  he  (the  Bishop)  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  teaching  of  his  clergy  within  these  wide  limits.  Again, 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  had  testified 
by  a  public  record  that  in  this  case  the  limits  allowed  by  the  Church 
had  been  transgressed,  while  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  and 
his  own  clergy  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  that  testimony.  Such 
testimony  had  helped  to  force  the  conclusion  upon  his  mind  that  the 
case  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  toleration,  and  had  quickened  his 
•ensibilities  upon  it. 

We  think  every  one  will  agree  that,  by  the  Bishop’s  own 
showing,  the  reasons  against  reconrse  to  legal  proceedings 
were  incomparably  stronger  than  those  which  determined 
the  opposite  course.  We  do  not  pretend  to  understand  very 
exactly  what  the  “  quickened  sensibilities  ”  may  have  been 
which  have  served  in  lieu  of  reason  to  hurry  the  Bishop 
to  a  certain  oonclusion  against  which  he  had  shown  such 
strong  cause,  but  to  them,  whatever  be  their  kind,  we  may 
owe  a  mighty  scandal  which  the  friends  of  the  Church  may 
long  have  to  deplore. 

It  may  be  true  that  Dr  Williams  and  the  other  writers 
^  the  Essays  and  Reviews  have  claimed  more  latitude  than 
is  allowable  in  Uie  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  will  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbary  and  his  episcopal  bre^ren  be  content  to 
'•bide  always  by  a  strict  rendoriag  of  the  words  of  the  Gospel  ? 


If  BO,  is  there  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews  so  flat  and  gross  a 
contradiction  to  Bible  precept  as  the  Bishop  himself,  with 
his  purple  and  fine  linen,  his  palace,  and  his  five  thousand 
a-year  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  Dr  Hamilton  reads  that 
riches  are  the  root  of  all  evil  ?  are  his  life  and  state  the 
illustration  of  this  often- enforced  Scriptural  lesson  ?  Have 
the  heads  of  the  Church  taken  as  their  pattern  Dives  or 
Lazarus?  and  has  their  choice  been  the  camel’s  way 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  or  that  of  the  poor,  so  often 
described  as  blessed  ?  The  contemptuous  answer  will  be 
that  time  and  usages  have  changed  all  these  things,  and 
that  the  precepts  of  Christ  are  to  have  an  interpretation 
suited  to  altered  circumstances.  Btft  the  licence  so  claimed 
is  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  offence  of  the  Essays  and 
Reviews.  They  read  the  Gospel  by  new  lights,  and  so  do  the 
Bishops  themselves  when  they  have  to  construe  its  precepts 
into  consistency  with  their  own  high  state,  pomps,  vanities, 
and  indulgencies.  There  is  the  letter  of  the  law  as  it  was 
pronounced  eighteen  centuries  ago,  it  has  never  been  repealed,  I 
it  is  read  in  every  church,  but  where  is  it  seen  in  practice  ?  j 
The  High  clergy  have  been  amongst  the  first  to  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  contradiction,  and  indeed  virtually  to  rule  with  Mr 
Buckle  that  riches  are  the  root  of  all  good.  Here,  then,  are 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  set  at  nought,  subjected 
to  the  judgment  of  another  age,  and  practically  reversed  by 
it.  What  more  have  the  writers  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews  ; 
proposed  ?  The  same  principle  that  permits  present  experi¬ 
ence  to  interpret  in  one  instance  must  allow  the  same  in 
others,  and  if  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  should  put  the  strict 
law  of  conformity  on  Dr  Williams,  he  should  forthwith 
illustrate  his  own  faith  by  selling  all  and  giving  it  to 
the  poor.  The  words  of  Christ  claim  as  much  reverence 
and  obedience  as  his  deeds  claim  faith,  and  where  does  Dr 
Hamilton  find  his  release  from  the  obligations  of  divine 
precepts  against  the  pomps  and  possessions  as  the  snares  of 
the  soul.  He  knows  better !  But  how  ?  Where  is  the 
new  dispensation  ?  Is  this  very  litigation  upon  which  he  has 
entered  consistent  witR  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  Oh,  he 
will  answer,  Christianity  in  its  uttermost  meekne8s,humility, ; 
and  forbearance  is  incompatible  with  human  infirmity ;  but , 
here  again  is  the  very  licence  of  judgment  charged  against  the 
Essayists  as  offence.  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  how 
much  of  Christianity  may  be  repealed,  nav  reversed,  how 
much  not  to  be  touched  or  questioned  ?  The  demarcation 
in  practice  seems  to  be  clear  enough,  and  it  is  mapped  out 
by  what  is  necessary  to  the  pride  and  enjoyments  of  the 
High  Priests. 

To  pass  to  a  more  general  view  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury’s  charge,  we  confess  it  does  not  impress  us  with 
a  high  notion  of  his  discretion,  and  in  more  than  one  place 
we  have  to  wonder  at  his  little  trivialities.  For  instance, 
he  refers  to  the  death  of  some  of  bis  clergy  within  the  last 
three  years,  adding,  that  having  been  called  to  their 
account  they  can  no  longer  be  expected  to  set  their  houses 
in  order.  Surely  it  needed  no  ghost  nor  diocesan  Ordinary 
to  instruct  the  clergy  of  Sarum  that  dead  men  could  not 
be  expected  to  transact  any  business. 

Strange  inconsistencies,  too,  appear,  and  Dr  Hamilton, 
who  in  one  breath  contends  for  Church  Rates  as  an  essential 
buttress  of  the  Church,  in  another  anticipates  the  voluntary 
system  in  full  as  far  from  an  unmixed  evil. 

1/  eireumsUnees  should  throw  ths  Church,  as  tnight  be  the  ease  at  no 
distant  tinse,  upon  the  liberality  of  ths  people  for  the  support  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  for  ths  support  of  those  who  ministered  at  her 
altars,  a  oombiaed  action  on  the  part  of  Churchmen  would  be  drawn 
out  which  would  prove  to  be  very  far  from  being  an  unmixed  evil. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  what  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury , 
is  now  doing  may  tend  very  materially  to  the  end  ho  here 
contemplates.  I 

We  must  now  advert  to  a  passage  calling  for  reprehension 
of  a  serious  nature.  Referring  to  the  legislative  business  in 
the  Upper  House  in  the  past  session,  the  Bishop  instances  a 
Bill  enabling  a  man  to  live  with  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
**  wife  without  incurring  the  penalties  attached  to  such 
“  incest.”  Elsewhere  the  Bishop  says  the  clergy  should 
call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  by  what  name  should 
the  statement  quoted  be  called  ?  By  one  we  may  not  apply 
to  a  Bishop.  We  might  as  well  say  that  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  had  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  promotion  of  obscenity 
because  a  Bill  introduced  by  him  was  thrown  out,  as  it 
was  feared  it  would  have  that  undesigned  effect.  Dr 
Hamilton  begs  the  whole  question  in  assuming  that 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wile’s  sister  is  incest,  and  he 
foully  slanders  all  who,  right  or  wrong,  have  advocated 
the  removal  of  the  present  restriction,  amongst  them  men 
not  less  pious  than  himself,  and  of  lives  and  morals  irre¬ 
proachable. 


WORKING  CHILDREN. 

The  inquiry  into  the  employment  of  children  and  young 
persons  in  trades  and  manufactures  not  regulated  by  law, 
moved  for  and  obtained  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  one  of  the 
last  days  of  the  late  session  of  Parliament^  will  not  be 
fruitless.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  and  Lord  Monteagle 
expressed  the  common  opinion  of  the  country  in  testify¬ 
ing  that  however  strong  had  been  the  speculative  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Acts  already  in  operation  for  regulating  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  cotton  and  silk  mills,  their 
eflect  had  been  in  every  respect  beneficial.  Coal  mines, 
print  works,  bleach  works,  and  lace  works  have  been  from 
time  to  time  included  in  the  regulations  for  ensuring  rea¬ 
sonable  and  humane  use  of  a  child’s  strength.  But,  says 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  “  there  are  yet  to  be  dealt  with,  tin, 
**  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  mines,  metal  wares,  earthenware 
“  and  glass  manufactures,  pillow  lace,  hosiery,  paper- mak- 
**  ing  and  staining,  hand-frame  winding  and  warping, 


tobacco  manufactures,  lucifer  matches,  shirt-making, 

**  embroidery,  rope  and  twine-making,  fustian  dressing  and 
“  cutting,  leather  glove-making,  brick-making,  black  lead 
“  works,  and  several  others.” 

A  new  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  employment  of 
children  is  much  needed.  Many  of  the  painful  disclosures 
made  in  vain  by  the  commission  that  sat  twenty  years  ago 
relate  to  trades  in  which  the  condition  of  the  children  has 
been  growing  worse  instead  of  better.  At  this  day  there 
are  children  sent  before  they  are  seven  years  old  to  work 
fourteen  hours  a  day  at  a  pottery.  By  carrying  weights 
of  clay  on  their  heads  before  their  bones  are  completely 
formed,  they  sink  into  distortion  and  disease,  and  the  puny 
lad  of  sixteen  may  look  like  a  child  of  eight  or  nine. 
Human  beings  who  thus  drudge  their  way  up  to  an 
imperfect  maturity  become  parents  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  nature  and  wants  of  a  child.  Thus  the  wife 
of  a  man  earning  sixty  pounds  a  year,  herself  earn¬ 
ing  money  as  a  lace-drawer,  was  found  by  the  last 
commission  with  four  young  children,  all  of  them  girls, 
aged  eight,  six,  four,  and  two.  The  two  eldest,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mother’s  own  testimony,  were  put  to  work 
when  three  years  old,  the  third,  child  when  she  was 
‘  not  quite  two,’  and  of  the  fourth  child,  then  only  two 
years  old,  it  was  said  that  she  had  already  *  tried  and 
‘  drawn  a  few  threads  out.’  The  children  of  eight  and 
six  years  old  worked  with  their  mother  fifteen  hours  a 
day,  snatching  their  meals  in  short  quarter  of  hour  rests. 
The  child  of  four  was  worked  by  its  mother  for  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  to  none  was  allowed  playtimej  or  even 
half  an  hour  in  the  fresh,  open  air.  “  They  go  out,”  said 
the  mother,  “  very  seldom.”  No  cruelty  is  intended ;  none 
is  felt.  Such  children  suppose  life  to  be  the  round  of 
crushing  toil  into  which  they  are  bom,  and  when  they  be¬ 
come  parents,  they  reproduce  only  their  own  childhood  in 
that  of  their  little  ones.  It  is  needful  that  the  law  should 
stand  even  between  parent  and  child,  laying  benevolent 
hands  upon  both,  where  thus 

A  stony  coldness  bath  benamb’d  the  sense, 

And  lively  spirits  of  each  living  wight, 

And  dimm’d  with  darkness  their  intelligence, 

I  Darkness  more  than  Cimmerian’s  daily  night. 

I  The  system  of  apprenticing  children  from  a  very  early 
age,  and  always  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  which  was 
found  in  the  last  inquiry  of  the  Children’s  Employment 
Commissioners  to  prevail  at  Wolverhampton  and  Willen- 
hall,  has  been  since  regulated  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  as  far  as  regards  parish  apprentices  :  but  a  pa¬ 
rent  can  still  sell  his  child  out  of  the  very  infant  school  to 
labour,  under  the  name  of  apprenticeship,  for  a  hard  task¬ 
master  during  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  his  childhood  and 
youth ;  or  he  can  pawn  his  child’s  strength,  and  he  can  apd 
does  too  often  spend  only  upon  drink  the  money  so  ob¬ 
tained.  The  children  themselves  usually  get  nothing. 
They  work  because  they  must,  on  penalty  of  beating,  de- 
prival  of  food,  or  increase  of  strain.  They  incur  punish¬ 
ment  if  they  run  out  to  play,  and  Mr  Horne’s  report  of 
them  was,  that  “  in  stature  they  are  stunted,  nearly  all  of 
“  them,  to  a  degree  which,  during  my  first  score  or  two  of 
**  examinations  rendered  me  unable  to  credit  the  statement 
**  they  made  of  their  ages.  But  all  were  alike.” 

Of  the  trades  cited  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  all  may  not 
need  regulation ;  but  wherever  a  fresh  inquiry  shall  yield 
facts  like  these,  the  whole  public  is  now  prepared  to  support 
that  reasonable  amount  of  legislative  interference  of  which 
we  have  learnt  that  it  means  rescue,  and  not  ruin. 


THE  FEDERAL  ARMY. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  veteran  General  Scott 
disapproved  of  the  premature  headlong  attack  on  the 
Confederates  in  their  strong  position  of  Manassas.  He 
knew  that  his  army  w’anted  much  training,  and  his 
plan  was  not  to  commence  operations  till  winter^  and 
to  employ  the  mean  time  in  the  work  of  discipline.  He 
would  then  have  made  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi 
the  line  of  the  invasive  campaign.  But  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  there  were  people  about  the  President  who 
knew  more  about  war  than  he  did,  so  his  plan  was  over¬ 
ruled,  with  the  consequence  of  the  disaster  and  disgrace 
of  the  Bull’s  Run.  The  defeat  has  the  uses  of  adversity, 
and  there  is  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Army  is  in  the  very  worst  state,  and  requires  a  complete 
remodelling.  The  active  young  General,  M'Clellan,  who 
I  has  succeeded  McDowell  in  command,  has  issued  an  order 
in  which  ho  expresses  the  regret  with  which  he  has 
observed  the  large  number  of  officers  and  men  neglecting 
their  military  duties,  to  lounge  about  the  streets  and  hotels 
'  of  Washington,  and  he  forbids  practices  so  prejudicial  to 
'  discipline,  and  directs  that  officers  and  soldiers  shall  not 
i  leave  their  posts  without  a  permit  stating  the  reasons  of 
'  their  absence,  private  or  public.  Besides  this  step, 
measures  are  taken  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  officers  for 
their  commands,  especially  of  captains,  upon  whose  com¬ 
petency  to  drill  and  discipline  their  companies  the  efficiency 
of  regiments  mainly  depends.  A  third  object  is  sanitary 
improvement,  the  condition  of  the  Federal  camps  now  being 
filthy  to  the  most  disgusting  and  dangerous  degree.  The 
clothes  of  the  soldiers  are  reported  to  be  shamefully  dirty, 
and  their  persons  often  swarming  with  vermin.  Of  water, 
though  plenty  is  within  reach,  they  make  little  use, 
and  it  is  coolly  observ’ed  that  the  Volunteers  are  in  many 
coses  really  dirtier  than  it  can  be  believed  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  be  in  civil  life.  The  first  entry  in  Addison’s 
Diary  of  a  Citizen  is  washed  ”  hands  and  face,”  but  the 
good  man  being  indisposed  one  day  the  entiy  then  stands, 
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«  washed  hands  but  not  face,”  the  sickness  being  thought 
to  warrant  the  indulgence  of  a  dirty  face.  And  in  like 
manner  the  American  Volunteers  spare  themselves  their 
ablutions  in  consideration  of  the  other  unavoidable  hard* 
■hips  of  war. 

The  condition  of  the  camps,  in  other  respects  important 
to  health  and  common  decency,  is  too  loathsome  for  de¬ 
scription.  The  Federal  authorities  have  indeed  a  thorough  I 
perception  of  what  is  amiss  both  in  the  personal  and  mate¬ 
riel,  and  a  comprehension  of  the  extensive  change  to  be  made 
in  order  to  put  the  army  on  a  proper  footing ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  them  to  observe  that  they  have  not,  like  our 
functionaries  in  a  similar  case,  begun  by  denying  the  facts, 
and  so  retarded  the  remedy.  They  havo  looked  the  truth 
straight  and  fairly  in  the  face,  and  set  about  reformation. 
But  how  will  reformation  work  is  the  question.  We  ap-  ^ 
prebend  that  every  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  service 
in  discipline  will  render  it  leas  attractive  and  less  popular.  ; 
Subordination  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Americans,  and  to 
give  up  any  of  their  independence,  and  submit  themselves 
to  rules  against  their  usages  and  self-indulgences,  will  bo 
intolerably  irksome  to  them.  If  volunteers  on  the  past  easy 
terms  of  service,  doing  pretty  much  what  they  plea?ed  and 
how  they  pleased,  could  not  bo  induced  by  any  motive  of 
patriotism  to  serve  a  day  after  the  expiration  of  their  time,  j 
what  is  to  be  expected  when  the  stern  realities  of  military 
duty  are  enforced,  and  officers  kept  to  their  barracks  and 
camps  to  look  after  their  men,  and  spend  their  time  in 
training  them,  instead  of  haunting  the  lounging  places  of 
cities  and  the  bar  of  taverns  ?  What  we  expect  to  see  is  a 
decline  in  volunteering  and  enlistment  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  improved  efficiency  of  the  service.  The  army  as  it ! 
is  raised  up  in  discipline  will  be  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  people.  It  must,  if  this  happen,  be  of  course  very 
limited  in  number  and  composed  of  mercenaries,  together 
with  the  few  who  will  consent  to  self-denial,  hardships, 
and  privations  from  motives  of  sincere  and  elevated 
patriotism. 

GAME  LAW  MORALITY. 

Last  March  we  called  attention  to  a  case  then  tried  at 
the  Nottingham  Assizes,  in  which  a  petty  grocer,  named 
William  Mee,  who  had  also  acted  as  watcher  to  a 
Society  for  Protection  of  Game,  brought  an  action  for  libel 
against  the  clei^yraan  of  his  parish.  Mee  having  been  in 
company  with  five  other  men,  watchers  and  gamekeepers, 
attacked  by  poachers  in  a  wood  on  a  dark  night,  swore 
afterwards  to  the  identity  of  eight  men,  who  were,  upon 
his  unsupported  testimony,  convicted  of  the  assault,  and 
sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months.  The  libel  of  the  clergyman  consisted  in 
adding  to  these  facts  his  deliberate  belief,  founded  on  state¬ 
ments  and  confessions  made  to  him,  that  half  the  men  thus 
condemned  upon  Mee’s  oath  were  innocent.  One  of  them, 
who  had  never  had  a  day’s  illness  before  his  imprisonment, 
came  out  of  jail  to  die,  and  with  his  last  breath  maintained 
his  innocence.  He  died  leaving  a  widow  and  three  orphans 
on  the  parish.  The  clergyman  having  accused  Mee  of 
**  rash  and  reckless  false  swearing  ”  was  proceeded  against 
for  libel  at  the  Nottingham  Assizes.  There  the  accusation 
was  completely  justified,  not  only  by  the  production  of  five 
of  the  men  who  had  been  imprisoned,  and  who  swore  that 
they  had  not  been  in  the  wood  on  the  night  in  question, 
but  by  the  production  of  six  others  who  had  not  been 
"accused,  but  who  declared  themselves  to  have  been  guilty, 
and  who  gave  on  oath  the  names  of  all  the  party,  which 
included  only  three  of  the  eight  men  to  wdiom  Mee  had 
sworn.  By  such  evidence  the  informer  was  convicted  of 
the  grave  offence  that  had  been  charged  against  him,  and 
the  verdict  given  against  him  was  received  with  accla¬ 
mations  in  a  crowded  court. 

We  censured  at  the  time  magistrates  who  could  condemn 
men  to  jail  by  dozens  upon  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
an  informer,  and  said  that  against  such  justices,  more 
dangerous  than  any  poachers,  it  is  men  not  birds  that  have 
to  be  protected.  But  we  did  not  think  so  meanly  of  these 
gentlemen  as  to  supjiose  that  they  would  continue  to  con¬ 
vict  men  upon  the  unsupported  testimony  of  an  informer 
whom  a  jury  had  thus  found  guilty  of  reckless  swearing.  To 
have  sent  five  innocent  men  to  a  jail,  from  which  one  who 
had  appeared  sound  in  health  came  out  only  to  die,  might 
have  b^m  considered  an  achievement  to  rest  upon,  and  the 
Association  for  the  protection  of  the  game  of  Mansfield 
might  havo  taken  care  that  the  game-keeping  grocer  should 
confine  any  further  disposition  he  might  have  to  bear  false 
witness  to  the  character  of  his  own  sugars  and  teas.  We 
learn,  however,  from  a  Nottingham  correspondent,  that 
the  Association,  which  includes  two  magistrates,  still 
employs  Mee  as  a  spy,  and  that  the  local  justices  will  even 
now  convict  men  upon  his  sole  testimony,  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Mansfield  Reporter  of  June  21  ; 

Mansfield  Petty  Sessions.  j 

Thursday,  June  20tb. — Before  Colonel  Cuke  and  Captain  Hall. 

Trespass.-^ ohn  Selby,  'William  Shaw,  and  Henry  Whitworth,  of 
Mansfield,  charged  by  William  Mee  with  trespassing,  were  each  fined 
2s.  Gd.  and  costa,  or  seven  days’  imprisonment. 

One,  at  least,  of  the  justices  guilty  of  this  conviction  is 
a  member  of  the  Association  by  which  Mee  is  hired,  and  is 
a  gentleman  who  secures  to  himself  much  personal  respect. 
What  fatal  charm  is  there  in  the  game  law  that  it  so  often 
should  take  heart  and  brains  out  of  a  Christian  gentleman, 
and  make  him  grovel  at  the  shrine  of  a  cock  pheasant  ? 

And  to  what  honour  dirt  comes,  how  impossible  to  see 
that  it  is  dirt,  when  it  has  been  formed  into  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  shrine !  ”  Happy  the  stone,”  said  philosopher 

Frotarchus,  that  U  shaped  into  an  image  set  over  the 


“  altar.  We  cherish  it  and  fumigate  it,  and  allow  no  rude  “  lamenting  the  futility  of  our  exertions  iu  the  field  it 
”  hand  to  pollute  it,  though  it  differs  in  nothing  from  the  “  must  not  be  forgotten  how  much  suffering  might  have 
“  pavement  upon  whioh  we  spit.”  “  been  spared  by  timely  provision  and  forethought— and 

“  provision  in  higher  quarters,”  of  which  he,  with  other 

- -  regimental  surgeons,  gave  examples.  **  The  green  coffee,” 

said  Mr  Surgeon  Bowen,  “was  a  fertile  source  of  illness, 
THE  GUARDS  MEMORIAL.  “and  chiefly  because  the  men  were  unable  to  give  it  that 

If  any  one  doubts  the  indisposition  shown  in  high  places  **  preparation  which  it  required ;  it  thus  got  burned  during 
to  recognise  what  the  soldier  suffers  from  neglect  of  the  **  roasting,  and  rendered  not  only  unpalatable,  but 
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If  any  one  doubts  the  indisposition  shown  in  high  places 
to  recognise  what  the  soldier  suffers  from  neglect  of  the 


right  means  of  health,  let  him  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  graven  **  actually  injurious,  frequently  producing  great  irritation  of 
image  at  the  bottom  of  Waterloo  place.  Set  up  chiefly  by  **  stomach  and  bowels.”  Such,  with  bad  water,  proved 
Officers  of  the  Guards  to  their  brother  officers  and  men  left  !  1®  ^®  engineering,  being  the  exciting 

dead  in  the  Crimea  and  at  Scutari,  in  bold  letters  it  bears  i  cause  of  sickness,  “  I  shudder,”  said  Mr  Surgeon  Cooper, 
the  inscription,  ,  **  when  I  think  ^  over  the  shelter  offered  to  the  sick  of  my 

ALMA,  ‘  “  regiment  until  the  first  hospital  was  completed.”  On 

S^Fbastopol  January,  said  Mr  Surgeon  Muir,  more  than 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  2162  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  OF  ®®®  hundred  bick  and  shivering  creatures  squeezed  them- 

THE  BRIGADE  OF  GUARDS,  WHO  FELL  DURING  selves  into  one  marquee,  the  only  place  in  the  camp  where 

THE  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA,  1854—1865—1856.  on  that  evening  there  was  a  fire,  and  lay  huddled  together 

The  fitting  comment  upon  this  record  was  made  the  for  warmth.  In  the  morning  throe  of  these  men  were 
other  day  with  lively  wisdom  by  Punch,  who  observed ' found  dead — were  among  those  who  “fell.”  “Repeated 
that  of  the  2162  who  “fell”  there  were  killed  of  the '  “  apnlications,”  said  Dr  McKinnon,  “were  made  for 


that  of  the  2162  who 


Guards’  Brigade 

At  Alma  ..... 
At  Inkerman  .  .  .  .  . 

Before  Sebastopol  .... 
And  the  total  number  who  died  of  their  wounda  was 

Making  in  all,  tbo8e'who|died  in  battle  or  of  wounda  . 


there  were  killed  of  the applications,”  said  Dr  McKinnon, 


“  carriage,  but  none  of  the  applications  succeeded.  In- 
“  dents  were  sanctioned  by  the  Inspector- General  of  her 
“  Majesty’s  forces  in  the  Crimea,  and  were  duly  forwarded 
“  to  the  authorities,  but  no  carriage  was  procurable,  not 
“  even  a  baggage  animal  to  carry  the  medicine  panniers, 
“  &c.  &c.”  “I,”  said  Surgeon  do  Lisle,  “attribute  the 


What  becomes,  then,  of  the  remaining  1713?  Alas!  they  fall  **  smaller  mortality  in  the  fever  cases  to  the  fact  of  our 

too,  but  in  the  combat  with  very  different  enemies.  Their  enemies  “  treating  many  of  our  worst  cases  in  the  camp,  not  ono 

were—  j  “  of  whom  there  died — instead  of  sending  them  to  the 

DI^ENTERY  I  **  overcrowded,  and  pestilential  collection  of  tents 

CHOLERA.  ’  “  and  marquees,  as  at  that  time  existing,  called  the  General 

Who  slew  by  the  first  376,  the  second  256,  and  the  third  (with  **  Hospital  of  the  3rd  Division,  and  from  which  I  havo 

Diairhoea)  839 — making  the  slain  in  these  battles  1471,  and  leaving  “  been  permitted,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to  remove  the  sick 

242  for  the  skirmishes  with  such  formidable  light  troops  as  Frost-  i  tt  own  regimental  camp.” 

bite,  Scurvy,  and  their  train.  respect  to  all  these  matters  a  large  and  pregnant 

We  do  not  know  whether  a  copy  of  that  evidence  as  to  n^Qgi^ion  was  put  by  Lord  Herbert  to  a  former  Secretary 
causes  of  death  in  the  Guards’  Brigade,  to  which  the  late  War,  Earl  Grey,  and  a  comprehensive  answer  given 
Lord  Herbert  gave  faithful  attention,  was  ceremoniously  before  tho  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  purchase  of 
buried  with  Crimean  medals  at  the  base  of  the  Guards’  Commissions  in  the  Army,  an  answer  that  may,  we  hope. 
Monument  when  its  foundation  stone  was  laid.  If  it  was,  g]go  he  found  some  day  lying  at  the  root  of  the  Guards’ 
these  are  the  sort  of  facts  to  which  posterity  may  come  by  |  Memorial  of  the  lost  2,162  men. 

digging  at  the  roots  of  the  inscription  carved  on  high |  «  You  have  heard  the  statement  that  in  tho  winter  in 

It  will  appear  that  in  answer  to  the  Commissioners  of  «  the  Crimea,  the  mortality  in  tho  different  regiments 
Inquiry  into  the  supplies  for  the  British  Army  in  the  »  varied  very  much  with  the  intelligence  of  the  officer,  the 
Crimea,  the  surgeons  of  the  brigade  of  Guards  described,  as  «  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  command  ?  ” — “  Yee.” 
the  exciting  causes  of  disease  and  death,  improper  food,  «  Xhe  responsibility,  therefore,  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
insufficient  clothing,  insufficient  shelter,  and  upon  the  “  commanding  a  regiment  is  enormous,  is  it  not?” 
underfeeding,  overwork.  “I,”  said  Colonel  Ridley,  of .««  Certainly.” 

the  3rd  Battalion  of  (Jrenadier  Guards,  “attribute  the|  Xho  wffiolo  extent  of  this  responsibility  is  felt,  we 
“  sickness  in  the  battalion  to  the  want  of  iresh  meat  believe,  more  widely  in  the  army  now  than  in  any  former 
“  and  vegetables,  want  of  clothing  during  part  of  the  time.  Lord  Herbert’s  energy  produced  fruit,  not  only  in 
“most  inclement  weather,  and  overwork.  It  must  at  reforms  of  administration,  but  in  the  awakening  of  many 
“  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho  battalion  brave  men  to  a  very  high  sense  of  their  duty.  The  Eng- 
“  landed  in  the  Crimea  in  an  unhealthy  state,  and  never  ligh  public  will  be  inexcusable  if  it  now  suffer  any  lapse 
“  had  a  chance  of  rallying all  of  which  posterity  will  into  indifference  about  the  sanitary  work  that  Lord  Her- 
find  by  other  evidence  to  have  come  of  bad  manage-  bert  so  powerfully  advanced  and  sustained.  The  right 
ment.  “  Our  diseases  came  of  overwork,  bad  weather,  impetus  has  been  given,  the  ball  is  rolling,  and  our  need  is 
“  salt  provisions  indifferently  cooked,  want  of  vegetables,  not  so  much  strength  as  a  continued  willingness  to  over- 
“  and  a  deficiency  of  clothing  and  boots  at  the  commence-  come  the  usual  resistance,  that,  however  slight,  is  able  to 
“  ment  of  the  season,”  answered  Lord  Frederic  Paulct,  of  retard  it  and  arrest  its  course, 
the  1st  Battalion  of  Coldstreams.  “  Salt  meat,  and  want 

“  of  boots,”  said,  with  good  reason.  Colonel  Walker,  of  tho  - — - 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  Now  the  total  number  of  the  T»Ar’iJTT/-ixr  AVTk  ATrafrtJTA 

Brigade  returned  as  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Alma  was  ROEBUCK  AND  AUSTRIA. 

thirty-seven.  But  the  total  number  of  the  Brigade  re-  Johnson  says  that  ono  of  tho  greatest  advantages  of  a 
turned  as  having  died  from  “frost-bite,”  or,  in  other  words,  reputation  for  talent  is  tho  privilege  it  confers  of  talking 
who  “fell”  chiefly  for  “want  of  boots,”  was  fifty-seven,  nonsense.  Mr  Roebuck  has  lately  made  very  free  use  of 
The  want  of  boots,  too,  was  felt  severely,  at  a  time  this  privilege,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  people  are  begin- 
when  sacks  of  them  were  being  brought  from  Balaclava,  ning  to  ask  whether  ho  is  not  overdrawing  his  credit  for 
The  greater  number  of  these  proved  too  small.  It  was  an  intellect.  If  tho  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Southamp- 
error  not  less  damaging  than  a  sustained  fire  of  enemy’s  ton  on  the  occasion  of  tho  visit  of  tho  Austrian  Archduke 
shot  into  tho  brigade,  to  send  for  men  the  boots  of  had  been  reported  under  another  name,  the  common  obscr- 
boys ;  for  men,  too,  whose  feet  were  swollen  and  tender  vation  upon  it  would  havo  been,  that  the  speaker  from  his 
from  long  marching,  and  other  causes,  and  to  whom  a  own  mouth  proved  his  proposition,  that  out  of  650  mem- 
double  pair  of  socks  was  a  necessity.  “  I  have  seen  men,”  bers  of  Parliament  there  must  be  one  fool.  ‘  Thou  art  tho 
said  a  Guards’  surgeon,  “  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  man  ’  w’ould  have  been  tho  word.  Mr  Roebuck,  like 
“  winter,  going  to  the  trenches,  and  on  guard,  with  their  honest  lago,  is  nought  unless  critical,  and  at  adulation 
“  feet  on  their  boots  instead  of  in  them.”  Something  of  ho  is  an  extremely  clumsy  hand.  What  could  be  more 

this  might  possibly,  with  nice  regard  to  historic  truth,  have  awkward  than  his  following  up  his  fulsome  congratulations 

been  shown  on  the  feet  of  one  of  the  Memorial  figures.  to  tho  Archduke  upon  tho  concession  of  constitutional 
“  From  want  of  proper  transport,”  said  Surgeon  de  Lisle,  Government  with  the  comforting  remark  that  knaves  and 
“  the  men  have  had  to  do  tlie  work  of  mules,  with  this  fools  will  always  bo  found  in  popular  bodies,  as  if  to  con- 
“  important  difference,  however,  that  the  mules  have  gone  sole  Austria  for  what  she  is  about  to  exhibit.  Tho  homely 
“  every  night  to  bed,  and  tho  men  havo  not.  I  have  proverb  says,  it  is  a  dirty  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest,  but 
“  frequently  known  men  to  bo  three  nights  out  of  bed,  one  this  Mr  Roebuck  does  most  liberally,  in  strange  compli- 
“  in  trenches,  and  the  two  following  on  guard.”  ment  to  an  Austrian  Prince,  who  may  perhaps  have  the 

During  the  wet  season  from  November  to  December,  good  sense  to  think  that  he  might  have  been  congratulated 
and  the  bitter  cold  from  December  to  the  end  of  February,  on  tho  adoption  of  popular  institutions,  without  so  much 
the  Guards  had  no  other  protection  than  that  of  the  weather  talk  of  folly  and  knavery,  as  if  those  were  elements  con- 
arm  circular  tent.  In  rain  the  ground  inside  was  a  mass  genial  and  welcome  to  him.  Mr  Roebuck  concluded  in 
of  filth,  simply  from  want  of  proper  sanitary  engineering,  this  strain  : 

as  was  pro\  ed  by  the  result  of  better  attention  to  it  in  j  Grunibliog  was,  he  believed,  the  i^reat  busiocss  of  life,  and  whenas 
particular  Brigades.  Much  of  the  well-being  of  soldiers,  |  in  deipotic  countrie*  people  were  coerced  till  they  felt  tempted  to  take 
especially  in  a  permanent  encampment,  depends  upon  the ,  up  arms  against  the  Government,  it  was  not  so  in  England.  There 

tent.  l.i„g  .0  pitched  and  snrronndcd  by  a  properly  cut , 

trench  that  no  rain,  or  very’  little,  can  enter.  I  find,  (Laughter.)  If  he  did  not  find  a  voice  it  wai  very  remarkable,  for 
said  Surgeon  Simpson,  “  that  although  the  men  knew  how  the  knave  and  the  fool  had  alwaya  found  a  repreaenUtive  there — bad 
“  to  erect  and  strike  tho  tents  with  great  rapidity,  they  always  found  a  voice  in  that  House  of  Commont.  In  its  name, 
“  knew  nothing  more  on  the  subject, — nor  did  tho  officers  therefore,  he  rtturnid  tbanka. 

“  who  should  have  commanded  them.”  From  morning  till  In  its  name,  as  w’hat }  The  immediate  antecedent  is 
night  they  sat  in  the  mud  of  the  trenches ;  from  night  till  knave  or  fool.  The  commencement  of  the  preceding  sen¬ 
morning  they  lay  heaped  in  the  mud  of  their  tents.  A  tence  is  also  most  unfortunate,  as  Mr  Rx^buck  seems  to  bo 
striking  group  for  a  medallion  at  the  base  of  the  Guards’  speaking  of  himself  in  saying.  If  he  did  not  find  a  voice 
Memorial  is  hero  suggested.  it  would  be  most  remarkable,  for  the  knave  and  the  fool  had 

“But,”  said  Mr  Surgeon  Muir  of  the  33rd,  “while  always,  &c.  He  cannot  be  the  grumbler,  for  the  gmmbler 
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1)BMA.NDS  FOR  8FACB. 

(From  the  Timet.) 

If  a  liat  could  only  be  published  of  intending  exhibitors  and  their 
demands,  it  would  make,  we  think,  as  amusing  a  book  as  any  erer 
laid  before  the  public.  The  deep,  mysterious  secrecy  of  some  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  articles  they  intend  to  exhibit,  the  utterly  prepos¬ 
terous  nature  of  other  articles,  and  the  perpetual  confounding  of  feet 
square  with  square  feet,  would  scarcely  be  beliered  if  told.  One  of 
the  earliest  applications  for  space  was  that  of  an  ioTentor,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  numbers  that  have  since  come  in,  this  still  remains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  This  gentleman,  who  does  not 


hAS  been  cut  off  from  the  antecedency  by  the  interesting 
sentence  about  the  number  of  letters.  Altogether  Mr 
Boebuck  makes  a  mighty  sorry  figure  in  this  speech.  It 
may  be  that  servility  and  adulation  are  still  new  to  him, 
and  that  he  is  ill  at  these  numbers.”  Hungary  will  read 
with  amazement  these  words  of  a  man  who  once  professed 
an  ardent  love  of  liberty : 

If  he  ever  felt  diffident  of  his  powers  it  wu  in  attempting  to  reply 
in  return  for  a  toast  in  the  presence  of  one  who  was  the  near  relative 
of  a  great  monarch,  who  had  attempted  to  bring  about  in  his  own 
dominions  constitutional  government,  tin  doing  which  he  would  have  to 
meet  all  those  prejudices,  those  ignorances,  and  those  mistakes  that  con¬ 
stantly  attended  men  who  endeavoured  to  do  good  to  their  ftlloi 


This  gentleman,  who  does  not 
specify  the  nature  of  the  articles  be  intends  to  exhibit,  requires  space 
in  every  class  of  the  industrial  sections  to  the  amount  of  72,000 
square  feet !  In  the  Exhibition  of  1851  the  classes  of  exhibitors 
were  arranged  under  the  heads  of  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable 
manufactures,  &o.  The  same  rule  was  followed  at  Paris  in  *65,  and 

hicb  we  shall  have  occasion 


etaiUty  (Utenaea  men  wno  endeavoured  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-men.  He 
had  not  attempted  to  make  any  one  part  of  the  empire  supreme  over 
the  rest,  but  to  render  all  alike,  and  to  represent  all  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  of  Austria.  Though  great  difficulties  would  be  thrown 
in  his  way,  he  would  he  cheered  omcard  in  his  path  by  all  well-conducted 
and  well-thinki^  Englishmen,  who  would  endeavour  to  do  all  they  could 
to  aid  him  in  his  great  and  magnijicent  work. 

The  Archduke,  who  speaks  like  a  man  of  sense,  has 
already  doubtless  remarked  that  the  public  opinion  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Hungary,  and  consequently, 
that  if  his  Emperor  is  to  be  cheered  only  by  all  well- 
conducted  and  right-thinking  Englishmen,  the  number  of 
such  persons  must  bb  wonderfully  small,  and  pretty  nearly 
confined  to  Mr  Roebuck  himself. 

The  Imperial  attempt  which  Mr  Roebuck  admires,  to 
render  all  alike,  is  as  pleasing  to  the  principal  nation  under , 
the  sway  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  as  a  proposition  would  j 


led  to  the  most  absurd  derangements,  to  w 

To  avoid  these  mistakes  for  the  future  the  classes 


to  refer  hereafter, 
of  next  year’s  Exhibition  are  arranged  under  trades,  irrespective  of 
the  materials  used  in  manufacture,  p  ■  \ 

bo  classified  according  to  this  order  are  the  inventors.  Their  _ 
refuses  to  be  fettered  by  the  rules  that  govern  mere  manufacturers, 
■  ■  ■  patent  tombstone,' . 


But  the  only  people  who  won’t 
'  genius 

and  they  will  not  have  their  “  patent  tombstone,”  “  invulnerable 
floating  battery,”  “automatic  flute,”  and  “indestructible  boots,” 
I  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  classes.  The  Commissioners  mrut  take 
all  or  none,  and  if  not  exhibited  together  they  won’t  send  any.  It 
must  be  taken,  we  suppose,  as  a  proof  of  the  versatility  of  genius 
that  we  always  find  the  professions  and  trades  of  these  intractable 
inventors  have  not  the  remotest  connexion  with  their  valuable 
mechanical,  chymical,  and  warlike  discoveries.  Thus  a  clergyman 
may  send  breech-loaders  and  models  of  tremendously  destructive 
shells,  while  the  nurseryman  and  market  gardener  profiers 
improvements  in  surgical  instruments,  and  the  doctor  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  forwarding  the  ripening  of  fruit  on  walls.  One 
grocer  demands  space  for  the  exhibition  of  a  new  axle  applicable 
to  all  carriages,  a  new  projectile  for  ordnance,  and  a  new 
method  of  propelling  ships.  An  M.A.  and  F.R.6.S.  has  models 
of  an  invulnerable  floating  battery,  a  breech -loading  gun  and  carriage 
converting  all  guns  of  old  pattern  into  breech-loaders,  a  refuge  buoy, 
a  beacon,  a  cork  poncho  mattrass,  a  life,  limb,  and  treasure  preserver, 
an  unfoulable  anchor,  and  some  new  screw  propellers.  An  accountant 
asks  space  for  a  model  of  a  self-acting  water-closet,  with  water  metre 
and  apparatus  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  all  in  one,  the  model 
of  an  improved  theodolite,  and  an  omnitonic  flute,  all  to  be  shown 
together  !  A  bookseller  seems  overflowing  with  invention.  He  has 
a  plan  of  interminable  suspension  applicable  to  bridges,  aqueducts, 
&c.,  of  great  span  or  length,  and  by  which  means  to  do  sway  with 
the  costly  supports  hitherto  used  ;  a  target-shooting  protector  lor  the 
safety  of  those  employed  to  note  the  score ;  a  new  paddle-wheel,  by 
which  to  secure  a  greater  amount  of  power  than  is  attainable  by  any 
other  arrangement ;  a  self-acting  railway  signal  for  day  and  night. 


i  ancient  tyrant  who  placed  his  laws  at  such  a  height  that 
the  people  could  not  read  them,  hardly,  said  Lord  Brougham, 
did  a  worse  act  than  they  who  so  wrap  them  up  in  vague 
language,  and  so  mix  and  confound  their  provisions,  that 
when  read  they  are  not  understood. 

We  may  now  hope  to  see  the  expectation  of  our  learned  col¬ 
league,  Sir  F.  Kelly,  fulfilled,  who,  in  his  repeated  attempts  at  con¬ 
solidation,  and  in  presenting  the  ably-framed  Bills  which  he  succes¬ 
sively  brought  in,  calculated  upon  the  number  of  statutes  which  they 
embraced,  and  saw  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  reduce  the 
forty  volumes  now  filled  by  the  statute  law  to  four. 

To  Mr  Villiers’s  Irremovable  Poor  Act  Lord  Brougham 
gave  the  due  applause,  adding  congratulations  on  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  it  would  lead  to  further  interference  with  the 
law  of  settlement.  Then  after  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
department  of  Judicial  Statistics  established  in  England 
with  so  much  advantage  would  be  extended  to  Ireland,  he 
turned  to  the  next  great  topic  of  the  Association — Educa¬ 
tion.  Here,  after  congratulation  upon  the  removal  of  the 
paper  duty,  the  noble  President  recognised  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  by  Mr  Chadwick  of  the  principle  of  half-time 
schools  the  chief  gain  made  during  the  past  twelvemonth. 

At  the  Bradford  meeting  the  vice-president  over  this  department 


was  Mr  Chadwick,  so  well  known  for  his  invaluable  services  on  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  thirty  years  ago,  and  without  whose  aid  and 
agency  that  great  measure  of  practic^  social  science,  the  New  Poor 
Law,  could  never,  in  all  probability,  have  been  prepared.  At  Brad¬ 
ford  he  communicated  to  Mr  Senior,  one  of  the  Education  Commis¬ 
sioners,  who  attended  our  congress,  the  result  of  the  discussions  in 
the  department  over  which  he  presided  upon  the  important  subjects 
of  reducing  the  time  consumed  in  teaching  at  schools  and  of  forming 
those  schools  and  unions  so  as  to  lessen  the  cost  and  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  instruction.  The  Commissioner  requested  him  to  examine 
these  points  in  detail  when  the  congress  broke  up.  He  did  so,  and 
collected  a  most  valuable  body  of  information,  by  visiting  the  schools 
in  the  manufactories  of  the  West  Biding,  conferring  also  with 
schools’  inspectors  and  with  medical  men.  His  report  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  that  of  the  commission ;  but  it 
has  since  been  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  presented, 
with  his  letter  to  Mr  Senior.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  event  in 
the  history  of  education,  and  it  is  quite  certain  to  occasion  extensive 
improvements,  increasing  the  number  of  ehildren  taught,  lessening 


considers.  The  electric  telegraph  it  would  call,  no  doubt, 
an  example  of  social  electricity,  and  it  would  recognise  in 
a  pump  the  beneficence  of  social  hydrostatics.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  also  means  by  science,  knowledge  or  information  in 
its  widest  sense.  Shutting  up  shop  at  five  or  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  was  a  distinct  section  of  the  science  recog¬ 
nized  last  year  To  the  inquiries  of  the  Association  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  limit  but  that  of  human  knowledge  and  of 
human  appetite  for  good  wholesome  discussion. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
seeks  for  more  facts  about  everything.  The  National 
Association  for  promoting  Social  Science  deals  also  with 
everything,  but  seeks  for  new  ways  of  turning  facts  to 
practical  account  for  the  well-being  of  society.  If  a 
proper  English  modesty  of  speech  did  not  here  stand  in  the 
way  of  exact  truth,  it  should  call  itself  the  Parliament  of 
Benevolence ;  Universal  Benevolence,  of  course,  and  on  the 
whole  a  wise  Benevolence,  as  its  proceedings  testify.  We 
need  not  urge  that  upon  such  questions  as  most  engage  a 
society  like  this  there  is  health  in  the  mere  frequent  and 
serious  discussion.  Pars  sanitatis  velle  sanari  has  been  a 
sound  and  common  saying  since  men  first  began  actively  to 
think.  It  was  in  the  largest  spirit  of  benevolence  that 
Lord  Brougham,  the  president  of  this  year,  represented  in 
his  inaugural  speech  the  mind  of  the  great  body  of  his 
hearers.  “  What  great  cause,”  asked  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  voting  thanks  for  the  address.  “  what  great  cause  has 
**  triumphed  within  the  memory  of  the  present  century 
**  which  is  not  associated  with  the  name,  the  labours,  and 

the  triumphs  of  Harry  Brougham  and  Lord  Brougham 
From  many  a  sharp  battle  of  old  sharply  fought,  through 
many  a  storm  of  popular  applause  or  discontent.  Lord 
Brougham  has  arrived  at  an  old  age  in  which  ho  still  works 
with  an  energy  possessed  by  few  among  the  young,  but 
with  a  calmness  and  a  kindliness  of  ripe  experience  that 
give  its  most  significant  character  to  the  Dublin  Address. 
Where  it  errs,  we  believe,  it  docs  so  only  by  too  much 
readiness,  in  the  course  of  its  survey  of  the  year’s  pro¬ 
gress,  to  believe  well  and  hope  well  of  others ;  a  fault  of 
generosity  to  which  only  the  healthiest  mind  cun  advance 
with  the  years. . 

Lord  Brougham  began  by  urging  with  examples  from  all 
sciences  the  lesson  powerfully  impressed  upon  him  by  his 
own  political  experience,  that  all  progress  is  very  gradual. 
He  cited  from  his  own  career  the  twenty  years  of  urging 
that  had  led  ten  years  ago  to  a  wholesome  change  in  the 
law  as  to  the  examination  of  parties  to  civil  suits.  A 
quarter  of  a  century,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  common  period 
for  the  life  of  a  bad  law  after  its  worthlessness  has  been 
first  actively  asserted.  And  very  sound  is  Lord  Brougham’s 
remark  upon  this  head : 


rial ;  model  of  a  machine  for  dressing  stone  ;  specimens  of  improved 
junctions  of  iron  pipes  to  prevent  breakage  ;  specimens  of  a  new  de¬ 
scription  of  embroidery ;  ditto  of  paper  hangings ;  ditto  of  an  im¬ 
proved  floorcloth.  These  likewise  are  all  to  be  shown  together. 

This  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  Another  class  of  applicants 
appear  to  wish  to  exhibit,  merely  to  say  that  they  have  exhibited. 
Thus,  a  private  secretary  wishes  to  show  specimens  of  grape,  goose¬ 
berry,  and  rhubarb  wines,  and  another  a  method  of  training  vines. 
One  gentlemen  proposes  to  exhibit  wines,  a  photographic  view  of  an 
organ  front,  designed  by  himself,  and  six  lai^e  views  of  his  fig  or¬ 
chard.  A  great  many  intending  exhibitors,  either  from  motives  of 
secrecy  or  from  not  comprehending  the  term,  “  Nature  of  the  articles 
to  be  exhibited,”  have  either  omitted  description  altogether,  or,  what 
is  worse,  defined  them  very  badly.  Thus,  one  declines  to  give  any 
specification,  but  the  number  of  the  class  he  wishes  to  exhibit  in. 
One  can  only  be  got  to  admit  that  his  inventions  are  Archimedean, 
whatever  that  may  mean  ;  another,  that  bis  “  objects  are  geological 
while  a  third  baffles  the  Commissioners  with  the  general  answer 
that  his  articles  “  are  various.”  Ideas  of  space  are,  of  course,  of  the 
most  indefinite  kind.  People  will  do  anything  rather  than  adhere  to 
the  plain  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  height.  An  organ 
builder,  after  much  oorrespondence,  says  be  cannot  tell  how  much 
space  he  will  want.  Another  requires  a  I  ' 

1. -  .  ‘  ‘  ■ 

graphs;  another  wants  100  feet  by  100,  or 


their  labour,  and  making  it  conducive  to  the  health  both  of  the  body 
and  mind.  I  certainly  regard  Mr  Chadwick  as  having  rendered  to 
education  a  service  equal  to  that  which  the  amendment  of  the  Poor 
Law  owes  him. 

Under  the  head  of  Crime  and  Reformatories  Lord 
Brougham  next  spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the  decrease  of 
offences  in  Ireland  found  to  be  much  greater  than  the 
decrease  of  population ;  and  he  spoke  with  warm  approbation 
of  the  Irish  convict  system,  by  which  the  convict  is  made 
the  agent  of  his  own  reformation,  earns  every  indulgence 


horizontal  space  of  200  feet 
by  100  feet,  or  20,000  square  feet,  for  the  exhibition  of  some  photo- 

10,000  square  feet  for 
carriages.  The  agricultural  implement  makers,  however,  car^  off 
the  palm  for  exorbitancy.  They  seem  to  think  the  building  will  be 
rather  larger  than  Salisbury  Plain,  for  one  eminent  maker  demands  a 
space  of  1,500  feet  by  1,500  feet,  or  2,250,000  square  feet,  nearly  three 
times  the  whole  exhibition  space  in  the  building, 
j  The  applications  for  space  under  the  head  of  the  Fine  Arts  must 
have  given  considerable  amusement  to  the  Commissioners,  though 
unfortunately  s  )me  of  them  also  happened  to  be  in  the  last  degree 
embarrassing  and  troublesome.  Every  one  in  England  who  considers 
himself  the  artist  whom  the  world  has  conspired  to  keep  down  and 
defraud  of  his  rightful  fame  ha*  now,  or,  at  least,  thinks  he  has,  a 
chance  of  displaying  his  immortal  works  before  the  eye*  of  admiring 
Europe.  “  But  for  the  Exhibition,”  he  writes,  “  posterity  might  have 
lost  the  chance  of  beholding,”  &c.,  and  on  goes  a  remorseless  claim 
for  space  for  a  grand  historical  cartoon  of  the  Signing  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Scamander ;  or  the  Coronation  of  the  three  Kings  of 
Brentford.  This,  however,  though  bad,  is  by  no  means  the  worst. 
People  will  insist  on  space  in  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  for  what,  to  use 
the  mildest  term,  are  not,  and  never  were.  Fine  Art  objects  at  all. 
What,  for  instance,  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  claims  a  space  in  the  picture  gallery,  “  for  a 
model  room  for  a  working  shoemaker,  showing  sanitary  arrangements 
and  economical  furniture,  cooking  apparatus  and  bed?”  Another 
offers  “  a  masterpiece  of  plain  and  ornamental  engraving”  of  his  own. 


The  first  pocket  of  new  hops,  the  growth  of  Mr  Hooker,  of  Brench- 
ley,  in  Kent,  was  sold  in  London  on  Tuesday,  at  25/.  per  cwt.  The 
quality,  for  so  early  in  the  season,  is  unusually  good. 
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applicant  doM  not  say,  and  be  likewise  wisely  declines  to  specify  the  haps,  the  greatest  momiments  of  early  history  possessed  by  Hindward  amain 

exact  manner  in  which  the  poem  is  to  be  “  exhibited.”  If  the  Com-  ^ny  people.  The  manliest  part  of  the  English  writers  of  They  hewed  the  foemen 

to.day  find,^goro»,  utteranae  ia  pageawrittan  a  thouaaad  X 

and  Indian  and  other  clay  statuettes  there  is,  of  course,  a  large  years  ago.  Other  nations  cloud  over  their  early  history  The  hard  hand-play 

demand,  and  there  is  a  regular  twitter  among  picture-dealers  who  with  miracles  and  marvels.  Borne  had  its  deified  kings  To  none  of  the  heroes 

want  space  for  their  “genuine”  Reynolds’s  and  Gainsboroughs,  when  and  Jjg  sybils,  its  heavenly  champions  and  its  unearthly  Who  over  the  ocean 

prowess.  Our  Welsh  neighbours  have  their  Arthurian  Came  with  King  Olaf, 

The  object  of  this  is  that  their  pictures  may  come  forth  from  the  j  ...  -  i.*  ai  *.  And  in  the  ship  s  bosom 

Exhibition  with  their  putative  authorship  duly  authenticated.  The  traditions  and  doubtful  epics  by  improbable  bards.  Almost  Sought  our  land, 

desire  to  exhibit  the  Wardour  street  style  of  antiques  under  the  class  every  other  nation  has  to  go  back  to  some  poem  whose  -nfAi.  u  j  ii.  i.  •  j 

of  Fin.  An.  hM  b«n  bro.dl,  ..inid.  On.  «.nt.  in  the  chief  interest  is  in  its  fablernnd  to  make  the  best  of  con-  ““Y  V,,  a  a 

Pictnr.0.11errfor.ntiqii.  .word.. ndcMqu.j,.nother  room  for. n  tradictory  traditions,  known  to  have  had  unwritten  life  the  laiiowaood. 

m  throngho^ut  many^nturies.  .  England  ate  hasin  the  8png  At“i"„i^?l,d.- 

the  demands  now  made  for  exhibiting  space  were  attended  to  or  of  Beowulf  its  primitive  epic,  affording  in  ito  descriptions  kindred  were  killed* 

granted.  It  is  the  nature  of  these  exhibitions  to  develope  themselves  of  life  and  thought  an  admirable  amplification  of  known  jji,  friends  were  felled  ’ 

and  progress  in  magnitude  with  each  fresh  display,  but  the  develop-  fjjQt.  But  the  known  fact  hardly  needs  amplification  for  At  our  trysting  place. 

ment  and  m^itude  of  the  forthcomng  show  us  to  understand  thoroughly  the  temper  of  our  ancestors.  They  were  slain  in  the  strife, 

startling  indeed  if  all  intending  exhibitors  had  their  clsims  allowed.  ...  „  -i  r  au  •  i*  a  t  i-  u  And  his  son  was  left 

In  making  their  arrangements  for  exhibition  under  trade  classes  the  while  we  follow  the  details  of  their  history.  In  English  scene  of  slaughter 

Commissioners  have  had  compiled  for  them  one  of  the  most  wonderful  annals  there  is  reversal  of  the  common  way  of  early  his-  Stricken  with  wounds. 

trade  lists  that  has  ever  been  completed  in  this  country.  It  contains  tory.  The  fables  which  have  often  been  told,  and  of  n  At.  a  j  -a  J  .  . 

^e  names  of  upi[»rd«  of  6,000  distinct  trades  and  manufactures,  are  still  repeated  in  Bchool-books,  are  all  of  f  ^  literary  merit,  but 

hundreds  of  which  the  general  public  never  heard  the  names  of  o  ,  /  _ _  ,,  perhaps  most  touching  ot  all  is  the  continuation  of  the 

Wor.,  m.d  n.m.y  of  which  w,  ,0  iiterl,  unknown  ...n  to  the  Com.  ‘hem  of  later  growth.  N»  o»o  «omp»re  the  A,,gh.  ^  F  Norman  Conque.t  to  the  aeeeMion  of  Hentr 

missioners  themselves  that  they  actually  don’t  know  in  what  class  Sa:iMn  Chronicle  with  even  the  best  of  the  raedimval  his-  pj  _A--„_pA  There  is  reasonable  hittomotM  in  tbo  nnrtJ^ 
they  ought  to  be  put  We  have,  however,  already  exceeded  the  tories,  those  by  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  .  i  r  av  xr  ^  narra- 

limiu  of  a  passing  notice,  and  must  defer  to  another  occasion  our  Huntingdon,  without  discovering  the  honest  truth  of  the  ^  the  toeacherous  rule  of  the  Normans.  We  are  told 
Mcount  of  thU  .mterMiiog  li.t  and  other  inoitej,  . till  more  jj,  eameetness  in  every  particular  ae  t'”'  «“">»  o™r,  and  how  he  fell  upon  the 

importentconnmttod  with  the  progrem  of  th.  great  Exhibition.  „ith  the  exaggerated  strains  of  the  others.  S™™  Emg  Harold  unaw^m^  and  how,  after  much  bold 

tr  King  Alfred’s  etory,  for  instance,  ie  simply  and  qnito  ere-  Tu  ‘V 

.  ^  .  X  VVWTVXVX  ^ibly  told,  with  ah  sncs  of  burnt  cakes  and  minstrel  wan-  ‘  the  people’s 

THE  LITERARY  EXAMINER  derlngs,  and  with  no  allusion  to  the  marvellous  and  im*  t.’  .®  *7^ 


With  only  a  little  band  the  hoary  warrior  fled  for  very 
life  across  the  fallow  flood. 

He  could  not  exult 
At  the  striking  of  swords ; 

His  kindred  were  killed, 

His  friends  were  felled. 

At  our  trysting  place. 

They  were  slain  in  the  strife, 

And  his  son  was  left 
On  the  scene  of  slaughter 
Stricken  with  wounds. 

Worse  than  all  that  precedes  it,  for  literary  merit,  but 

_ 1 _ _ A  A _ _ -wii  At.  A*  •'a.  «  A* 
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fighting  and  great  slaughter,  the  victory  was  with  the 
Normans,  “  even  as  God  had  appointed,  for  the  people's 
“  sins.”  When  Archbishop  Eldr^  and  tho  boy  Edgar  and 
others  went  to  offer  hostages,  ho  vowed  to  them  that  he 


possible  reforms  in  government  which  admiring  descend-  u,  wuem  ui« 

I  Snts  have  referred  to  him.  -When  a  few  manifeet  interpo-  f  ®“'‘*  >>?  “ ‘®""?  y®‘’  ‘'l®  •'«  plB«dered 


Th.  Angh-Saxon  Chronicle,  occoriing  to  the  Several  ante  have  referred  to  him.  ’When  a  few  manifeet  interpo- 

Original  At^rilie,.  Edited  with  a  Translation,  by  lations  occurring  in  our  manusciapte  are  exeludcd  by  ..tho  nation  and  oppreeJd  tho^rpeoplo;  8nd,CTenafte^ 
Beniamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  comparison  with  the  other  five,  tho  Chronicle  docs  not  «  xl  x  -a  rwrontlir  In  ovll  Mow  fL/x  n-ooii 

Mence  at  MuS,  and  of  tho  Society  of  Nether-  contain  a  single  statement  that  does  not  commend  itself  ..  *h‘'„  oi  wm’;  ^ 

landish  Literature  at  Leyden.  Vol.  I.  Original  to  reasonable  judgment.  The  closinn  naMS  are  about  Kin»  Steuben  ..  We  was  » 

Text..  Vol.  II.  Translation.  (Published  by  the  The  proofs  of  ita  aeeuraey,  however  he  whol  y  withm  ..  „an,  f nd  »ft,  and  did  no  jSel^.”  '  Therefore  tho 

authority  of  the  Lords  Commissionere  of  her  MajMtys  itself.  We  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  it  was  written,  year  their  way.  They  built  huge  castle. 

Treasury  under  the  direeUon  of  tho  Master  of  the  by  year  by  contemporary  hands,  and  what  portions  were  ;  building  them  they  cruelly 

Bolls.)  Longmans  er*”  T®  11  '7T  weighed  down  the  wretehed  pimple  of  th^ 

Of  the  Auyfo-Sn^CTroniefe  there  have  bren  four  edi-  It,  oornposmon  was  clearly  not  C^tian.ty  , made,  they  filled  them  with  devil,  and 

tions  published  in  England  previous  to  this  of  Mr  Thorpe’s,  had  been  firmly  established  in  the  island,  and  for  tha  „  took  pcaLt  men  and  women  and  put 

The  first,  prepared  by  Abraham  Whelocke  in  1644,  1,  early  period  its  information  is  very  meagre  prly  all  of  it  ;  i  ^  ^ 

chiefly  important  to  ne  from  its  having  been  based  upon  a  being  digested  from  Bede  who  made  careful  search  of  the  ^  ^  - 

Cottonian  mannsenpt  of  which  only  three  damagrf  leave,  vanons  chronicles  which  it  was  the  wholesome  prao  ice  „  by  the  feet,  and  smoked  them  with  stinkinl  smoke, 
have  escaped  subsequent  destruction  by  fire.  In  Edmund  all  tho  old  monasteries  to  compile  From  first  to  last  it  .j.*,  ?  banged  them  up  by  the  thumbs,  and  put  fires  on 
Gibson’s  edition  of  1692  there  was  tetter  workmanship  boars  trace,  of  having  teen  written  in  one  raonaetery,  tbeij  feet.  They  put  knotted  thongs  ibout  their  heads, 
and  more  careful  collation  of  manusenpte ;  and  with  this  whence  it  was  copied  tor  the  use  of  other,  with  tho  work-  ^^j^bed  them  till  it  went  to  tte  brain.  When  thi 
text  the  scanty  students  of  onr  early  language  and  our  mg  into  each  copy  of  such  local  materiM,  to  repeat  the  „,etched  men  had  no  more  to  give,  then  they  robbed  and 
early  history  had  to  content  themselves  until  the  far  tetter  phrare  of  Mr  Thorpe,  who  for  the  most  extensive  editor  of  b„„t  the  towns;  they  .parte  neither  churchyard  nor 
undertaking  of  Dr  Ingram  in  1823.  But  Ingram  having  Anglo-S^on  works  is  curiously  fond  of  Latinired  speech,  bu^h.  Then  was  corn  dear,  and  flesh,  and  cheese,  and 


- O  '-'-.am  •••T  «  „  *  •  %  A  i*ii>.a1  1  •  ‘a.  rw  vko  vv^iaa  vcwut*  UUti  XiCDll*  UillA  UliCCOCt  UilU 

largely  helped  on  the  revival  of  archseological  study,  was  as  might  seem  desirable  to  those  whose  provineo  it  was  better;  for  there  was  none  iu  the  land.  However  a  man 
soon  superseded  by  hi,  pupils.  The  edition  contnbutte  by  “  to  su^rvise  the  Uterary  department  of  that  brotherhood,  ,be  earth  bare  no  com  ;  for  tho  land  was  all  fordone 

the  late  Mr  Richard  Price  to  the  magnificent  etato  volume  In  the  oldest  manuscript,  that  preserved  in  Corpus  by  deed. ;  and  they  said  openly  that  Christ  and  His 
otMonumenU  Hietorica  Bnlanmca  woo  m  its  way  a  Chmti  Collep,  Cambridge,  toe  story  1,  written  by  one  gaints  were  asleep.  “And  that  iaated  nineteen  winters, 

modelof  good  echolarehip.  and  ita  value  to  student,  will  hand  frem  the  begmiimg  to  too  year  891,  and  there  is  .^bilo  Stephen  was  King;  and  ever  it  was  worse  and 

hardly  be  lessened  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Thorpe’s  reason  for  believing  this  to  have  been  the  original  draft  of  ^  ®  ’ 

volumes.  the  histoiy.  The  greater  Mness  of  Yet  England’s  greatness  was  helped  on  by  all  this  suffer 

With  these  last,  indeed,  we  must  confess  ourselves  not  apparent  from  the  mgn  of  King  Alfred  is  a  strong  argu-  ^  The  Norman  blood  was  needed  to  bring  Anglo-Saxon- 
altogether  satisfied.  Mr  Thorpe  has  conferred  a  very  great  ment  for  referring  its  commencement  to  that  perioa.  It  ^  England.  Conviction  of  this  is  strongly 

benefit  upon  the  learned  pubhc  by  for  the  first  Ume  print-  ^uld  ^  very  pleasant  to  belmve  that  the  idea  was  ^  Chronicle  of  ouV 

ing  in  paraUel  columns  all  the  six  extant  m^usenpts  of  staled  by  the  wise  King  himself  and  by  Plegmund,  his  forefathJre,  and  as  we  study  the  history  of  that  period.  Tho 

the  Chronicle,  so  that  every  discrepancy,  whether  of  word  archbishop;  but  on  this  point  we  are  unable  to  share  Mr  conquering  race  came  among  a  people  vastly  superior  to 
or  of  fact,  may  be  at  once  apparent  and  we  need  hardly  Iho^  s  confidence.  If  he  be  right  in  his  opinion  that  institutions  and  in  all  intellectual  ac- 

say  that  the  editor  of  Beomilf,  of  Caedmon's  Paraphrase,  the  first  manuynpt  is  m  the  West- Saxon  dialect,  against  i^ements.  In  science  and  theology,  on  education  and 

of  the  Codex  ExoniensU,  and  of  nearly  everything  else  Lappenberg  and  Pnee,  who  S  ieved  it  to  b  government,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  fbmed  for  themselves 

that  was  valuable  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  has  thrown  question  would  be  almost  settled :  but  Mr  Thorpe  s  other  Opinions  which  were  singularly  wise  and  generous,  and 

a  good  deal  of  fresh  light  upon  the  subject,  not  the  less  ar^ments  appear  to  u^s  to  have  very  litt^^  ^  anything  Whereto  tho  Normans  hod 

valuable  because  it  mainly  shines  through  unobtrusive  Gaimar  s  assertions  that  Alfr^  originated  it,  and  that  he  reached.  But  we  cannot  follow  them  through  the  six 
notes  and  silent  corrections  of  the  errors  of  his  predeces-  caused  a  copy  to  be  kept  at  Winchester,  and  fastened  by  centuries  between  Hengist  the  Saxon  and  William  the 
sors.  Yet  he  has  not  done  all  that  ought  to  have  been  an  iron  chain,  so  that  all  might  read  and  none  might  steal,  Norman  with  unmixed  pleasure.  There  is  always  tho 
done,  and  that  surely  he  was  competent  to  do  for  this  is  as  untrustworthy  as  all  the  contemporary  records  m  feeling  of  something  wanting.  The  same  defect  is  visible 
national  publication  of  our  greatest  national  history.  We  many  impossible  things  are  told  aboift  the  King,  through  the  period,  and  in  even  the  finest  developments 

do  not  blame  him  for  having  in  his  preface  quoted  very  The  likeness  between  Asser  s  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  character:  it  is  especially  prominent  in 
largely  from  Mr  Price’s  learned  and  lucid  introduction  to  Chronicle,  also,  is  no  proof  at  all,  since  it  is  now  hardly  Alfred.  Admirable  honesty, 

the  edition  to  which  we  have  referred,  for  it  would  have  {>P^  to  question  that  Assers  book  was  the  forgery  of  a  gturdy  perseverance,  beautiful  charity,  a  high  appreciation 
been  idle  to  twist  into  new  sentences  information  that  was  J^ter  generation.  It  seems  very  clear  that,  instead  of  the  ^  ^  heroic  spirit  of  self- 

80  well  preserved  in  the  old.  But  we  should  have  liked  Chronicle  borrowing  from  the  pseudo^Bishop,  the  reverse 

the  preface  to  have  dwelt  upon  other  matters  which  de-  was  the  case.  quality,  that  of  originality  and  invention,  was  strangely 

served  explanation,  and  to  have  afforded  more  complete  But  whoever  was  its  immediate  founder,  it  undoubtedly  lacking.  In  his  legislation  and  in  his  authorship  Alfi-ed 
help  to  the  uninitiated  reader.  Another  complaint  has  to  a  great  deal  to  Alfred,  who,  in  translating  the  Latin 

do  with  the  translation.  Mr  Thorpe,  had  he  thought  fit,  of  Orosius  Bede,  and  other  authors  into  tho  vernacular,  gone  before.  There  was  something  very  iimmendable  in 
might  excusably  have  collated  all  the  manuscripts,  and  encouraged  among  his  people  and  his  successors  a  genuine  of  Crusades  were  the  utterances,  the 

out  of  them  have  formed  a  compact  running  version,  which,  Bking  of  all  history.  After  the  writing  of  the  first  part,  j^it  which  prompted  men  to  bo  always  aiming  at  some 
not  pretending  to  be  a  literal  translation,  would  have  fairly  we  must  assume  that  the  monastery  in  which  tho  work  new  deed;  frivolous  and  fantastic  it  might  be.  but  new 
expressed  the  spirit  of  the  original;  or  he  might  have  ongmated  continued  to  be  the  principal  place  of  its  author-  and  individual.  This  spirit  the  Normans  possessed,  more 
given  word  for  word  renderings  of  all  the  manuscript,  and  ship,  generation  by  generation.  There  is  every  likelihood  perhaps  than  any  other  people  under  thVVun.  While 
have  printed  them  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  h©  has  fol-  that  the  other  texts  were  repeated  from  it,  just  so  much  Normandy  they  displayed  it  in  useless  ways, 

lowed  with  the  texts,  and  this  latter  method  we  should  change  being  made  as  would  be  expected  from  an  intelli-  but  when  they  settled  in  England,  when  their  race  and 
have  much  preferred.  But  the  plan  he  has  chosen  of  pnt  copyist,  who  wished  to  mane  his  copy  most  serviceable  temperament,  tending  in  one  direction,  became  united  with 
translating  sometimes  from  one  roanusenpt  and  some-  to  his  own  monastery.  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  temperament,  tending  in  another, 

times  from  another,  and  of  indicating  m  the  vaguest  way,  yery  cunous  are  some  of  the  variations  of  the  manu-  national  greatness  which  has 


have  printed  them  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  h©  has  fol-  the  other  texts  were  repeated  from  it,  just  so  much  thev  staved  in  Normandv  thev  disnlaved  it  in  u 
lowed  with  the  texts,  and  this  latter  method  we^hould  change  being  made  as  would  be  expected  from  an  intelli-  Khen  they  settied  to 
have  much  preferred.  But  the  plan  he  has  chosen  of  pnt  copyist,  who  wished  to  make  his  copy  most  serviceable  temperament,  tending  in  one  direction,  became 
translating  sometimes  from  one  manuscript  and  some-  to  his  own  monastery.  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  temperament,  tending 

times  from  another,  and  of  indicating  m  the  vaguest  way,  yery  cunous  are  some  of  the  vanations  of  the  manu-  ^j^g  national  greatnea 

occasionally  of  not  indicating  at  all,  the  discrepancies  or  wnpts.  In  one  the  famous  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  fought  nmrted  our  history  through  half  a  millennium, 
additions  of  the  other  copies— causes  an  almost  hopeless  m  937,  is  very  briefly  described:  “In  this  year  King 
confusion.  They  who  would  use  the  translation  are  of  the  “  Athelstan  and  his  brother  Edmund  led  a  force  to  Bru- 

class  most  in  need  of  a  simple  presentment ;  but  no  one  ”  nanburgh,  and  there  fought  against  Olaf,  and,  Christ  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People.  Nos.  I— VII. 

can  read  the  one  here  given  and  thoroughly  estimate  “  ^idptog,  had  the  victory,  and  they  slew  five  kings  and  Ian  and  Co. 

the  value  of  what  he  reads  without  a  good  deal  of  unne-  “  seven  earls.”  In  another  the  entry  is  shorter  stilL  In  Tho  desien  of  this  series  of  occasional  papers 
cessary  trouble. 


“  nanburgh,  and  there  fought  against  Olaf,  and,  Christ  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People.  Nos.  I— VII.  Macmil- 
“  helping,  had  the  victory,  and  they  slew  five  kings  and  Ian  and  Co. 

“seven  earls.’’  In  another  the  entry  is  shorter  stilL  In  t|,„  design  of  this  series  of  occasional  papers  is  by  calm 
e  rest  we  se®  the  writer  8  feoliogs  so  stirring  him  that  he  expression  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  liberal  and 
^  prore,  and  tell  his  tale  in  the  vigorous  thoughtful  men  on  matters  of  Church  doctrine  and  disci- 


"When  all  obj’ections  are  made,  however,  there  is,  as  we  to  abandon  prore,  and  tell  his  tale  in  the  vigorous  thoughtful  men  on  matters  of  Church  doctrine  and  disci- 
have  said,  abundant  praise  to  be  given.  If  Mr  Thorpe’s  alliterative  veree  of  the  ^riod.  We  may  repeat  a  part  of  support  the  Church  of  England.  The  writers 

work  is  not  entitled  to  supersede  Mr  Price’s,  it  will  hence-  it  in  ^ranslation  slightly  more  free  than  Mr  Ihorpe  felt  generally  clergymen,  and  tho  tracts,  are  distinctly 
forth  be  a  necessary  companion  to  it.  Its  cheapness  w'ill  J^®ti  ea  in  giving.  I  rom  morning  tide  till  the  setting  of  called  into  existence  by  the  state  of  religious  opinion  to 
place  it  within  reach  of  many  who  might  never  have  ®  wamors  sweat  of  blood  England  indicated,  not  produced,  by  the  Essays  and  Re- 

seen  the  original  text,  and  the  mere  printing  of  the  streamea  about  me  field.  views,  and  by  the  open  controversy  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

Tarious  versions  will  give  fresh  zest  to  their  study.  Thnjuirh  ^*liT*e°lon  dsy  Through  the  cloud  of  publications  that  the  controversy 

And  certainly  our  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  ought  to  be  Followed  the  ^  raising  we  come  to  these  tracts  with  a  sense  of 


studied.  In  it  and  to  Bede’s  fiunous  work  we  have,  per- 


The  men  of  Wefren 
Through  the  lire-long  dsy 
Followed  the  footsteps 
Of  the  flying  nstions. 


great  relief,  for  whether  the  opinions  expressed  in  them  be 


J 
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Th«  witneMet  whom  thej  examined  were  able  to  anawer  in  open 
court  to  their  queationa ;  a  judge  took  oare  that  the  queationa  ahould 
be  fair,  and  the  anawera  exactly  recorded. 

And  again,  of  the  writer  of  that  article  *: 

In  the  moat  rhetorical  passage  of  the  article  he  has  entreated  High 
Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen  to  merge  their  differences  in  a 
i.>ommon  attack  upon  these  six  men  :  that,  ha  thinks,  may  establish 
a  bond  of  durable  peace  between  them.  Merciful  God !  to  what  is 
he  leading  theae  schools  ?  They  have  precious  truths,  which  they 
have  inherited  from  their  fathers  or  won  for  themselves.  Not  one 
can  we  afford  to  lose  ;  each  is  worthy  to  he  lived  for  and  died  for. 
And  this  is  tha  way  of  reconciling  them  I  To  drown  them  in  a  dead 
negation  of  other  men’s  opinions ;  in  a  fellowship  of  hatred.  Ac¬ 
cursed  arrangement !  Peace  that  is  worse  and  more  deadly  than  the 
most  savage  wars !  Every  High  Churchman,  every  Low  Churchman, 
who  would  not  he  a  traitor  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers,  to  his  own 
deepest  convictions,  should  protest  with  heart  and  soul  against  it. 
Should  cry  to  God  against  it.  And  yet  it  is  to  this  that  confutations 
are  leading  us.  If  they  are  regarded  as  the  means  of  redressing 
the  evils  of  the  Church,  this  hollow,  treacherous  su^ension  of 
hostilities  between  two  foes  till  they  have  wreaked  their  vengeance 
upon  a  third  and  weaker  foe,  will  be  the  substitute  for  the  prayer, 
That  they  all  may  b«  one,  at  Thou,  Father,  art  tn  Me,  and  J  in  Thee, 
~  for  communion  in  the  sacrifice  of  Him 


faith  in  miracles,  thus  interpreted,  almost  more  imperatively  than  It 
demands  a  faith  in  Him  who  wrought  them.  The  metaphysical  de¬ 
finition  of  a  miracle  is  abstracted  from  the  wonderful  woiks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  His  followers,  and  is  set  up  aa  an  object  to  which  all 
Christians  are  to  do  homage. 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  religious  belief  for  some  generations 
in  England  has  been  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  makes  miracles 
the  great  evidences  of  Christianity.  Every  statement  of  that  theory 
will  probably  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  it  without  displacing  the  Gospel  miracles  fromtoeir 
right  relation  to  the  whole  work  of  Christ  and  to  the  minds  of  men. 

I  Ulr  Davies  having  pointed  out  the  beneficent,  healing 
character  of  what  are  called  the  Miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  observes  that  the  philosophical  conception  of  a 
miracle  as  an  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature,  is 
entirely  absent  from  the  New  Testament  books.  The 
scientific  idea  of  the  supernatural  is  inferred  from  the 
scientific  idea  of  nature. 

.  If  a  Faraday  were  to  go  forth  with  the  resources  which  his  science 
gives  him,  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  imaginations  of  Kafirs  or 
Arabs,  be  would  not  be  able,  indeed,  to  do  the  works  which  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  to  have  wrought ;  but  he  would  undoubtedly  be  able 
to  overwhelm  them  with  any  degree  of  astonishment  and  perplexity, 
by  doing  works  which  they  w'ould  be  wholly  unable  to  ascribe  to  any 
but  a  supernatural  power.  There  is  no  irreverence  in  comparing 
such  works,  as  exhibitions  of  power,  with  the  wonderful  acts  of  our 
Lord  :  for  He  himself  mentions  the  works  of  false  teachers  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  terms  by  which  His  own  are  described.  “  There 
shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs 
and  wonders  ;  insomuch  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive 
the  very  elect.”  (St  Matthew  xxiv,  24.)  The  casting  out  of  devils 
is  spoken  of  by  Jesus  as  a  work  of  other  Jews  of  His  time.  “  If  I 
by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  eons  cast  them  out  ? 
Therefore  shall  they  be  your  judges.”  (St  Luke  xi,  19.)  The  Scrip¬ 
tures,  then,  do  not  contain  the  modern  logical  notion  of  a  Eevelation 
attested  by  miracles.  They  represent  the  Son  of  God  as  naturally 
doing  mightier  works  than  other  men  did,  but  they  do  not  place  his 
acts,  or  any  part  of  them,  in  a  class  called  “supernatural”  by  them¬ 
selves. 

On  the  contrary,  urges  Mr  Davies, 

The  Scriptures  assert  a  principle  which  has  been  strangely  over¬ 
looked.  Any  conversion  or  adhesion  to  Hit  cause  which  rested  rather  on 
the  impression  produced  by  surperhuman  power  than  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  truth  in  the  heart,  was  studiously  repelled  by  our  Lord  Himsey'. 

The  Miracles  of  the  Gospel  Mr  Davies  represents  as 

interpreting  rather  than  suspending  the  laws  of  nature.” 

The  fifth'  number  of  this  important  series  contains  two 
tracts  on  ‘  Terms  of  Communion,’  of  which  the  first,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  K.  P.,  accepts  the  whole  position  taken  by  the 
writers  of  the  Essays  and  Beviews.  The  second  is  by  a 
Dissenter  who  has  joined  the  Church  communion,  and  tells 
why.  The  essay  of  the  Rev.  C.  K.  P.  is  headed  by  a 
special  exception  of  the  other  writers  in  the  series  from  all 
responsibility  for  the  opinions  he  expresses,  but  his  motto 
and  the  spirit  of  his  argument  are  in  complete  accord  with 
all  their  minds. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be ; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

He  claims  that  the  Church  of  England  shall  include  all 
j  English  Christians.  Already,  he  says,  there  are  to  be  seen 
in  its  churches  contrasts  as  great  as  that  between  the 
ceremonial  of  Italy  and  a  Scotch  service.  And  he  de¬ 
clares — 

'Wo  must  perforce  choose  between  a  National  Church  allowing  a 
vast  variety  of  opinion,  or  a  number  of  sects  fenced  off  from  each 
other,  at  first  by  slight  barriers,  which  gradually  condense  into  im¬ 
passable  walls  of  separation. 

There  are  others  who  object  to  all  fences  and  landmarks  whatever 
within  the  broad  field  of  Christendom,  who  would  “  sit  apart,  bold¬ 
ing  no  forma  of  creed,  yet  contemplating  all.” 

They  think  that  this  enables  them  to  judge  dispassionately  of  others, 
and  would  therefore  disapprove  a  National  Church,  inasmuch  as  in  a 
measure  it  seems  to  bind  the  nation  to  some  theological  propositions. 
And  they  assert  that  the  standing  place  actually  afforded  by  that 
Church  is  but  “  a  quicksand  of  proprieties  and  anathemas,”  on  which 
men  arc  afraid  to  move.  W e  may  say  at  once  that  this  “  sitting 
apart  ”  does  not  enable  men  to  judge  of  others.  We  require  distinct 
ground  of  our  own  before  we  can  distinguish  and  understand  the 
position  of  others  on  other  hill-tops  above  the  sea  of  doubt ;  but 
better  were  it  to  t'ss  about  for  ever,  to  “  lie  in  hell,”  and  let  “  death 
gnaw  upon  us,”  than  be  raised  out  of  hell  merely  to  damn  others. 

The  allusion  in  the  sentence  above  quoted  is  of  course  to  the  Atba- 
nasian  Creed,  tn  which  it  is  often  said,  and  sometimes  believed,  evety 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  assent.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  hold  that  a  lay  member  of  the  Church  of  England  is  bound 
to  no  creed  but  that  called  the  “  Apostles’  Creed,”  and  to  that  only  as 
interpreted  by  himself.  He  is  bound,  so  far,  W  his  baptism ;  and  if 
be  repudiates  that  creed,  he  repudiates  the  Church  of  his  baptism, 
but  not  otherwise.  And  we  would  further  believe  that  a  man  may 


right  or  wrong,  there  ia  a  quiet  Christian  spirit  in  them  all, 
a  sacred  soul  of  charity  and  a  becoming  modesty  that  has 
a  strength  unknown  to  those  who  use  only  cant  phrases  ol 
the  humility  aped  by  religious  pride.  Prefixed  to  the 
series  is  the  following  notice : 

The  title  of  this  series  will  explain  its  general  purpose.  Each  par¬ 
ticular  tract  wc  hope  will  explain  itself.  They  are  suggested  by  th<- 
present  condition  of  religious  feeling  in  England.  They  will  nut  In- 
confined  to  the  topics  which  are  treated  of  in  any  particular  volume. 
The  writers  will  express  frankly  their  differences  from  each  other,  but 
they  do  not  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  which  are  involved  in  a 
joint  publication. 

The  first  tract  is  by  a  lay  University  man,  Mr  Thomas 
Hughes,  author  of  ‘  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  ;’  its  title 
is  Religio  Laid,  and  it  sets  out  with  an  opinion  more  or 
less  governing  all  the  papers  of  the  series,  that  the  debate 
growing  out  of  Essays  and  Reviews  has  come  down  from 
the  high  regions  of  controversial  theology  to  the  every-day 
working  world.  And  the  debate,  he  says,  is  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  os  to  the  grounds  of  our  faith — 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  shutting  our  eyes  any  longer  to 
the  fact,  that  doubt  as  to  what  answer  must  be  given  to  this  question 
is  very  widely  spread  amongst  us.  An  attempt  to  answer  it— or  at 
any  rate  to  clear  away  aome  of  what  the  authors  believe  to  be  hin¬ 
drances  to  an  anawer — has  been  made  hy  the  writers  of  the  Essays 
and  Reviews.  In  my  humble  opinion,  this  attempt  is  wrong  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  I  must  aay  that  the  aim  of  that  book  is,  not  to  act  up  any 
deiatic  or  pantbeiatio  philosophy  in  the  place  of  Christianity,  but  to 
claim  for  English  Churchmen  the  right  of  honest  and  free  inquiry  in 
the  realm  of  nature  and  the  bis’ory  of  man  as  a  necessary  step  to  the 
spread  of  a  spiritual  Christianity.  I  do  not  think  they  have  taken 
the  right  method  of  confirming  our  English  faith,  or  that  this  book  of 
theirs  will  confirm  it;  but  I  fesr  nothing  from  such  inquiries.  What 
I  do  fear  ia  the  dishonesty  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
put  them  down,  and  to  stifio  free  inquiry.  It  is  sad  to  see  all  our 
English  Bishops,  and  eight  thousand  clergymen,  trying  to  make 
scapegoats  of  these  men,  aa  if  they  too  were  not  on  their  trial  before 
God  and  their  country.  Lot  them  stand  forward  and  say  what 
they  believe,  that  we  may  know. 

Mr  Hughes  goes  on  to  say  that  among  young  men  with 
whom  he  is  much  in  contact  these  doubts  especially  nrise, 
and  that  “  a  living  faith  ”  is  rare  among  them.  To  }*oung 
men,  therefore,  he  addresses  his  reasoning,  which  consists 
in  a  frank  statement  of  his  own  manner  of  faith.  Of  the 
second  tract,  and  of  one  of  the  papers  in  the  sixth  issue,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Maurice  is  the  author.  The  second  tract,  entitled 
‘  The  Mote  and  the  Beam,’  deals  more  directly  w’ith  the 
Essays  and  Revieus,  and  with  their  Westminster,  National, 
and  Quarterly  reviewers,  explains  the  writer’s  own  points 
of  dissent  from  them,  but  sees  in  them  most  justly  only  the^ 
sign  of  a  long-continued  efibrt.  It  deprecates  also  the  cen- 
Boriousness  of  a  clergy  that  even  by  its  manner  of  attack 
upon  this  book  illustrates  the  reason  of  the  failure  in  all 
great  movenaents  for  reform  that  have  arisen  in  the  Church — 
”  because  so  much  of  opinion  worship  has  been  mixed  with 
“  the  worship  of  God.”  In  the  nineteenth  as  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  says  Mr  klaurioe,  “  there  is  a  cry  for  a 
“  God  in  whom  peeisants  as  well  os  scholars  may  trust, 
“  who  cares  to  deliver  both  from  the  yoke  of  visible  tyrants 
“  and  of  their  own  fancies  and  vanities.  Let  only  a  few 

men  at  Oxford  declare  that  they  believe  in  such  a  God, 
“  that  they  are  sure  His  kingdom  is  indeed  established  and 

will  have  no  end,  the  voice,  like  that  of  the  monk  in  a 
“  much  smaller,  younger  university  of  Germany,  will  reach 
“  thousands  of  hearts.”  “  The  worship  of  opinion,”  says 
Mr  Maurice,  “  has  been  the  main  cause  of  all  intolerance, 

and  fixed  creeds,  just  so  far  as  they  deliver  us  from  the 
**  worship  of  opinions,  are  the  protectors  of  toleration.” 
In  the  address  of  the  London  Clergy  to  the  Archbishop 
against  Essays  and  Revietes  it  was  written,  “  If  we  have  a 

Creed  and  a  Bible  let  us  show  that  we  have  them,  and 

will  not  part  with  them.”  Upon  which  Mr  Maurice  thus 
expresses  his  mind : 

For  you  ssy  that  you  are  determined  to  show  you  have  a  bihle. 
In  God’s  name,  do  it  then  I  Tou  are  not  showing  that  when  you  are 
disputing  shout  it;  trving  to  prove  its  statuini-nts  by  your  feeble 
reasoning;  trying  to  silence  and  confound  all  who  raise  objections  to 
it.  Tou  are  showing  that  you  have  it  if  you  really  recognise  in  it 
treasures  new  snd  old ;  if  you  are  sure  that  these  treasures  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  you  that  you  may  dispense  them  to  your  people ;  if  you  arc 
sure  that  a  living  Spirit  can  alone  make  them  intelligible  and  mighty 
to  you  as  to  them.  Is  it  not  a  melancholy  and  a  miseiable  thing  to 
hear  men,  in  the  face  of  all  that  we  sec  or  know  to  exist  in  London,* 
prelecting  about  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  as  if  they  ever  helped 
to  raise  a  s**ul  out  of  perdition,— as  if  Christ  Himself  were  not  higher 
and  more  effectual  than  all  evideneea  about  Him?  If  the  E.-sayists 
and  Reviewers  set  clergymen  of  all  measures  of  intellect — yes,  if 
they  set  clergymen  of  the  very  highest  intellect,  with  the  greatest 
knowledge  ot  objections,  ancient  and  modern,  with  great  logical  power 
and  clearness  ot  exposition — upon  the  old  task  of  producing  eTidenccs 
for  or  from  miracles,  prophecy,  the  authority  of  Scripture — their  book 
will  be  indeed  a  curse  to  us.  The  congregations  of  the  metropolis 
will  have  a  right  to  tell  the  authors  of  it, — ‘  You  have  led  our  preach¬ 
ers  to  givo  us  atonts  when  we  are  wanting  bread.’  But  congre¬ 
gations  may  obtain  a  blessing  from  it  for  which  they  will  always 
have  to  praise  God.  The  younger  clergy  may  be  driven  from  those 
dreary  arguments  which  have  proved  so  ineffectual  in  the  mouths  of 
their  fsthera.  They  may  believe  that  God  Himself  is  speaking  to 
them,  and  warning  them  to  be  less  conceited  about  the  power  of  their 
arguments — to  bo  more  confident  in  the  power  of  His  truth. 

Of  the  temper  of  the  Quarterly  article  against  Essays  and 
Reviews  Mr  Maurice  speaks  with  a  righteous  anger. 

The  writer  holds  a  brief  for  the  Church  of  England  against  the 
seven  Essayists.  His  intention  is  to  convict  thtm,  one  and  all,  of 
dishonesty  in  their  profea«ions,  of  disloyalty  to  the  Church,  of  unbe¬ 
lief  in  the  Bible.  Ho  wishes  to  get  the  Church  free  of  them  either 
by  thfcir  own  act,  by  the  terrors  of  public  opinion,  or  by  some  formal 
dcoTM.  I  cannot  perceive  that  either  in  his  design  or  in  the  quality 
of  hU  rhetoric  he  differs  essentially  from  any  eminent  Hisi  Prius  or  I 
Old  Bailey  advocate.  |His  Esaay  might  fairly  rank  with  the  report 
of  any  aptech  of  Mr  Serjeant  "Wilkins  or  Mr  ^win  James,  povided 
that  report  had  been  revised  by  its  author,  and  bad  received  bis 
latest  corrections.  There  is  no  doubt  this  difference  in  the  cases  : 
Mr  Serjeant  AAilkina  and  Mr  i^win  James  never  bad  the  privilege 
of  we^Bg  a  mask.  Their  addresses  ouuld  only  be  directed  to  a 
jury  of  mw  who  were  awors  wall  an^  truly  to  trv  tha  oauaa,  and  a 


that  they  may  bs  one  in  Us 
who  died  for  all. 

‘  Morality  and  Divinity  ’  is  the  title  of  Mr  Maurice’s 
other  tract.  It  is  published  in  connexion  with  a  Dialogue 
on  Doubt  by  Mr  J.  M.  Ludlow,  and  the  two  papers  are 
founded  on  two  sermons  upon  Revelation  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  a  Layman’s  answer  to  them  entitled  ‘The 
Suppression  of  Doubt  is  not  Eaitb.’  Mr  Ludlow,  in  a 
pertinent  dialogue,  plainly  compares  the  Bishop’s  preaching, 
in  which  he  says  we  are  to  fling  doubt  from  us  “like  a 
“loaded  shell,”  to  the  expostulations  of  Job’s  friends. 

W.  You  must  erase  the  Book  of  Job  from  the  Bible,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  it  from  human  speech,  before  you  can  prove  that  the 
honest  doubts  of  a  man  are  to  be  quelled  hy  any  means  short  of  that 
of  raising  his  troubled  spirit  into  the  higher  sphere  of  a  wisdom,  and 
justice,  and  power  in  which  he  and  all  the  universe  lie  folded. 

G.  "What  do  you  mean  by  “  henest  doubt  ?  ”  Surely  you  cannot 


most  portentous  form.  Nor  will  that  struggle,  if  sincere,  ever  be  one] 
for  a  mere  intellectual,  hut  for  a  moral  truth.  Honest  doubt  is,  in 
short,  at  bottom,  moral  doubt — not  doubt  respecting  the  certain  or 
uncertain,  but  doubt  respecting  good  and  evil.  That  was  the 
doubt  of  Job,  the  doubt  of  David,  the  doubt  of  Jeremiah,  the  doubt 
of  almost  every  one  of  the  heroes  of  tho  Old  Testament.  That 
doubt — which,  I  say,  is  a  sacred  agony  of  man’s  nature — though 
ordained  bishops  and  ranting  itinerants  may  rail  nt  it  and  bid  us 
with  threats  to  drive  it  out,  the  Scripture  all  through  treats  with  tho 
utmost  tenderness,  never  attempts  to  terrify  it,  but  only  meets  it 
with  a  fuller  r  velation  of  God’s  nature  and  His  counsels. 

Again,  how  wisely  is  a  truth  here  put — 

tU.  The  absence  of  positive  faith  and  of  righteous  doubt  are 
exactly  correlative  ;  they  are  twin  symptoms  of  the  same  decadence. 
I  hardly  know  one  young  man  who  has  strength  and  courage  enough 
for  righteous  doubt,  'fhere  is  plenty  of  indiff^-rcnce,  plenty  of  denial, 
plenty  of  cool  passing  by  of  whatever  cannot  be  understood,  plenty 
of  complacent  setting  up  or  adoption  of  new  philosophical  theories, 
but  of  the  resolute  struggle  for  truth  very  little.  Perhaps  it  has 
been  undergone  once  on  some  subordinate  point,  and  the  result 
having  been  that  the  truth  has  been  found  to  dwell  outside  of  some 
preconceived  opinion,  the  conclusion  has  been  come  to  that  it  dwells, 
probably,  outside  of  all  received  opinions,  and  that  from  the  moment 
one  has  left  these,  anything  that  looks  like  truth  may  very  likely  be 
true,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  struggling  with.  If  Comte  or 
Renan,  or  any  other  of  our  ruling  philosophers,  had  bad  half  the 
courage  to  doubt  their  own  systems,  as  they  probably  have  had  to  doubt 
the  ayatems  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  how  different  would 
be  the  result  of  their  labours  ! 

And  Mr  Maurice,  urging  that  “the  foundation  upon 
“  which  the  Church  stands  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
“  the  nation  stands,”  says, 

I  do  trust,  therefore,  tho  Anglican  Episcopate  and  the  Anglican 
Clergy  will  earnestly  conaider  what  their  spiritual  foundation  is, 
whether  it  is  an  authoritative  document,  or  an  everlasting  Name.  1 
trust  that  by  no  hasty  or  rhetorical  words  of  theirs,  they  will  weaken 
in  men’s  minds  the  sense  of  this  great  distinction.  I  trust  they  will 
not,  in  trying  to  enforce  the  authority  of  documents,  divide  the 
Church  which  has  been  united  in  this  Name,  or  lead  men  to  think 
that  it  stands  upon  some  opinions  of  theirs.  The  Articles  Lave  been 
a  protection  of  the  Church  against  tho  opinions  of  particular  times, 
and  of  particular  rulers.  They  have  borne  witness  of  opposing 
truths,  none  of  which  we  can  afford  to  lose.  If  the  time  is  come 
when  they  are  to  do  this  work  no  longer,  when  we  are  to  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  individual  Bishops,  who  will  enforce  the  decrees  of 
religious  newspapers,  so  let  it  be.  God  knows  what  ia  beat  for  His 
Church  ;  we  do  not  Those  will  have  to  answer  for  this  result  who 
snatch  at  the  Articles  for  the  condemnation  of  this  or  that  partial 
opinion,  who  cannot  let  them  bear  witness  for  God’s  truth  without 
assisting  them  by  prosecutions,  which  will  equally  expose  our 
formularies  to  contempt  by  their  failure  or  their  success;  but  in  the 
latter  case  will  lead  to  the  greatest  confusion  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Church  itself.  I  trust  the  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  will  be  led  to 
feel  that  the  revelation  of  God  is  their  probation,  that  God  is  asking  i 
them  whether  they  can  tiust  it,  or  whether  they  trust  rather  in  their  j 
own  notions  and  opinions.  If  they  answer  that  question  in  one  way,  i 
our  probation,  1  fear,  will  soon  be  at  an  end ;  our  National  Church  I 
will  perish.  I 

Tho  third  of  the  Tracts  for .  Priests  and  People  is  by  tho  | 
Rev.  Francis  Garden,  and  its  subject  '  The  Atonement  as  i 
a  Fact  and  us  a  Theory.’  The  writer  warns  his  brethren  , 
that  a  devout  Christian  may  refuse  to  accept  the  dogma  of 
“  vicarious  punishment  ”  while  receiving  as  vital  truth  all 
that  the  Scripture  tells  him  of  the  Saviour’s  sacrifice.  A  I 


j  The  conditions  of  membership  for  the  clergy  are 
'acceptance,  on  their  own  interpretation,  of  the  Prayer- 
'  book  and  Rubrics. 

As  to  the  Canons,  a  clergyman  subscribes  only  to  the  three  articles 
]  contained  in  the  36th  Canon  :  Ist,  containing  tho  declaration  of  the 
royal  supremacy  ;  2nd,  the  adherence  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
3rd,  agreement  to  the  Articles  of  Religion.  “  I  believe,”  says  a 
writer  of  authority,  “no  one  will  say  we  are  bound  to  pay  obedienco 
I  to  them  all  according  to  the  letter  of  them.  For  the  alteratioo  of 
I  customs,  change  of  habits,  and  other  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  and  the  manner  of  the  country,  have  made  some  of  them  im¬ 
practicable — I  mean  prudentially  so,  if  not  literally.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  of  very  considerable  authority.”  To  all  which 
we  may  assent,  adding  this  further,  That  this  present  eentury,  as  it 
has  brought  about  so  great  a  change  in  the  opinions  of  thinking  men, 
has,  by  that  change,  given  us  a  “  general  tacit  dispensation  ”  with 
re^'srd  to  the  Canons,  though,  for  tho  sake  of  many,  it  might  be  well 
if  they  could  be  revised,  modified,  or  abolisbed.  Still,  the  Church’s 
laws  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  many  disused  civil  laws,  which  no 
man  thinks  binding,  and  no  judicial  authority  would  enforce. 

“  The  great  heart  of  England,”  says  this  writer,*  “  now 
“  only  fears  doctrines  which  straiten  thought.”  On  thfl 
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ment,  and  questions  concerning  Miracles  and  Prophecy, 
the  English  Church,  he  says,  has  imposed  no  fetters  on 
opinion.  Her  positive  requirement  is  a  common  Liturgy 
— and  of  that  the  writer  would  suggest  some  desirable 
reforms — and  a  common  systematic  reading  of  the  whole 
Bible. 

She  does  require  of  her  membere  that  they  lead  godly  and  Chriatian 
liree.  And  aa  far  aa  can  be  gathered  from  her  oirn  expreasiona,  be 
wbo  Uvea  ungodly,  not  he  who  worahipa  the  Ood  of  hia  fatbera  after 
a  way  which  aome  call  bereay,  ia  an  ineonaiatent  member. 

There  ia  yet  another  question  on  which  the  Church  of  England 
gives  no  uncertain  sound  :  the  position  in  which  her  sons  stand  to 
the  State.  That  none  are  good  churchmen  wbo  are  not  also  good 
citizens,  ia  implied  in  every  public  service,  in  the  preface  to  the 
Prayer  Book,  in  the  Artiolea,  and  in  the  very  fact  of  her  existence. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  speak  of  the  last  of  these  tracts 
yet  issued,  that  which  has  appeared  this  week,  containing 
two  Lay  Dialogues  by  Mr  J.  M.  Ludlow ;  one  on  the  ‘  Laws 
of  Nature  and  the  Faith  therein,’  the  other  on  *  Positive 
Philosophy.’  It  sets  out  with  Smith’s  weariness  at  the 

church  cackle  about  Essays  and  Revieies,*’  and  Wil¬ 
liams’s  trust  in  •*  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  Bishops.” 
Its  argument,  like  that  of  the  whole  series,  is  for  a  living, 
loving  faith  in  Ood,  and  the  use  of  knowledge  and  revela¬ 
tion  not  as  objects  but  as  aids  of  worship. 

The  Royal  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  Exhibiting  in  a 
Series  of  entirely  Original  and  Authentic  Maps,  the 
present  Condition  of  Geographical  Discovery  and  Re¬ 
search  in  the  several  Countries,  Empires,  and  States 
of  the  World.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  Geo¬ 
grapher  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland,  F.R.8.  Edin., 
F.G.S.,  &c.  With  a  special  Index  to  each  Map. 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Mr  Alexander  Keith  Johnston  is  an  Alexander  the  Great 
among  map-makers,  who  has  mastered  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world,  and  made  subject  to  his  skill  not  only  their 
nations  and  cities,  their  mountains  and  rivers,  but  the  very 
animals  and  plants,  the  volcanoes,  the  winds,  the  ocean 
currents,  summer  and  winter,  rain  and  drought,  so  that  he 
must  now  long  for  other  worlds  to  map.  Since  Anaxi¬ 
mander,  pupil  of  Thales  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
odd  years  ago,  was  the  first  discoverer  of  maps  and  gnomons, 
and  since  Hipparchus  of  Bithynia  laid  the  foundations  of 
trigonometry,  and  two  thousand  years  ago  planned  those 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  whereof  Ptolemy  the 
geographer  three  hundred  years  afterwards  revived  the 
use,  there  has  not,  we  believe,  been  produced  for  general 
public  use  a  body  of  maps  equal  in  beauty  and  completeness 
to  the  Royal  Atlas  just  issued  by  Mr  A.  K.  Johnston. 
Many  of  iU  maps  are  based  upon  those  of  the  National 
Atlas  published  eleven  years  ago  by  the  same  geographer, 
accompanied  by  Maps  and  Illustrations  of  the  Physical 
Geography  of  the  Globe  by  Dr  Heinrich  Berghaus,  and  an 
Ethnographic  Map  by  Dr  Gustaf  Kombst.  From  the  new 
Atlas  illustrations  of  Physical  Geography  are  excluded. 
Of  that  the  Physical  Atlas  is  almost  an  exhaustive  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  what  that  Atlas  has  done  for  the  natural 
history  of  the  globe,  this  Royal  Atlas,  a  less  costly  but 
most  worthy  companion,  now  does  for  its  political  divisions. 
The  energy  of  our  English  travellers  in  regions  imperfectly 
explored,  the  accuracy  of  the  route  maps  they  bring  home, 
and  the  promptitude  of  geographers  in  adding  to  the 
excellent  general  atlases  w’hich  now  abound  every  new 
lake,  hill,  tribe,  town,  or  fragment  of  stream  to  which  a 
traveller  has  penetrated,  makes  the  atlas-making  of  the 
present  day  no  idle  work.  ITie  maps  carefully  constructed 
by  Gerhard  Mercator  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  coloured  by  himself  at  a  time  when  colouring 
was  fint  being  introduced  as  an  improvement  on  the  fine 
dotted  lines  that  had  previously  marked  political  divisions, 
were  for  a  hundred  years  servilely  copied  by  the  atlas- 
makers.  The  busy  and  commercial  Dutch  were  rich  in  men 
of  this  craft, — Jesse  Hondius,  William  lanson,  John  and 
Cornelius  Blau,  Nicholas  Vischer,  Justus  Donckert, 
Frederic  de  Witt,  Peter  Mortier,  Peter  Schenke,  but  they 
all,  except  perhaps  Vischer  and  De  Witt,  followed  with 
little  accuracy  the  tracks  marked  by  their  predecessors. 
The  French  had,  we  believe,  before  the  present  century  but  j 
two  atlas-makers  who  aimed  at  independent  accuracy, 
Nicolas  Sanson,  celebrated  for  his  maps  of  places,  and 
Molin  de  I’Isle ;  while  the  sole  boast  of  Italy  were  the  four 
hundred  and  odd  geographical  charts  of  the  Venetian, 
Vincent  Coronelli.  In  our  own  day  map-making  has 
come  •  to  high  honour  in  many  lands,  but  b^ause  { 
of  the  really  critical  knowledge  of  detached  parts 
of  outlying  geography  distributed  throughout  English 
society,  and  the  constant  demand  for  exactitude  in 
maps,  where  reference  is  made  to  them  among  the 
least  stay-at-home  although  the  most  domestic  of  all 
races,  by  men  and  women  who  in  pursuit  of  health  or 
wealth,  or  knowledge  or  amusement,  or  in  following  upon 
a  map  the  movements  of  some  wanderer  dear  to  the  heart, 
incessantly  put  to  a  sharp  practical  test  the  household 
Atlas,  we  have  the  best  Family  Atlases  in  all  the  world. 
And  it  is  worth  noting  that  some  of  the  best  of  the 
best — the  Imperial  Atlas  lately  issued  by  the  Messrs 
Blackie,  the  cheaper  General  Atlas  of  the  Messrs 
Black  (whose  special  Atlas  of  North  America  dis¬ 
playing  the  several  States  in  twenty  large  maps  by  Mr 
John  Bartholomew  should  in  these  days  of  American  civil 
war  come  into  very  great  request),  and  lastly  Mr  Keith 
Johnston’s  Royal  Atlas,  issued  a  few  weeks  ago,  all  come 
to  us  from  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Mr  Johnston’s  Atlas  has  several  distinctive  features.  In 
beauty  and  clearness  of  engraving  it  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed,  and  thie  i'alne68'*of  formation  in  such  maps  as  the 


five  representing  the  United  Kingdom  (England  and 
Scotland  each  being  enlarged  so  as  to  fill  two  maps 
upon  which  the  name  of  every  hamlet  has  been  entered), 
or  the  two  representing  India,  is  marvellous.  We  have 
a  mechanical  perfection  of  name  engraving  in  the  crowded 
map  of  the  North  of  England  and  the  Southern  sheet  for 
Scotland ;  the  last-named  being  an  especial  labour  of  love, 
which  includes  even  the  foot-paths,  records  sites  of  battles, 
and  notes  minutely  many  physical  features  of  the  country, 
is  one  of  which  a  Scotchman  may  be  proud.  Something 
of  beauty  as  well  as  much  clearness  is  given  to  the  en¬ 
graving  by  the  use  of  blue  ink  instead  of  black  for  the 
name  of  every  lake,  river,  canal,  harbour,  bay,  or  other 
form  of  water.  There  are  also  ten  or  twelve  forms  and 
sizes  of  letter  used  to  express  the  character  and  relative 
importance  of  the  places  named.  Attached  to  each  map 
is  its  own  separate  index,  serving  as  a  complete  gazetteer 
to  the  country,  and  instead  of  reference  from  the  index  to 
the  place  on  the  map  by  latitude  and  longitude,  a  separate 
contrivance  has  been  introduced  for  the  more  ready  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  index  to  the  map. 

Another  feature  of  the  Royal  Atlas  is  that  it  not  only 
displays  in  eight- and-forty  maps  the  countries  of  the 
world,  but  that  it  includes  map  within  map.  With  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom  we  have  separate  enlarged  maps 
of  Scilly  and  the  Shetland  Islands.  On  the  map  of  France 
in  departments  room  is  found  for  a  sketch  map  of  France 
in  Provinces,  an  enlarged  map  of  Corsica,  and  a  map  of 
the  Environs  of  Paris.  A  map  of  the  Basin  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  gives  on  the  same  sheet  eight  distinct  maps 
showing  on  an  enlarged  scale  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Trieste,  Valetta,  Venice,  Alexandria, 
and  the  Maltese  Islands.  On  the  maps  of  North  and  South 
Italy  are  distinct  enlarged  maps  of  the  Environs  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  We  have  in  the  same  way 
Geneva  and  its  environs  upon  the  map  of  Switzerland ;  the 
environs  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam  on  the  map  of  Prussia ; 
Vienna  and  its  environs  upon  the  map  of  Austria ;  with 
Sweden  and  Norway  a  minute  plan  of  Stockholm ;  with 
Turkey  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus ;  with  Russia 
St  Petersburg,  and  so  forth.  On  the  map  of  Den¬ 
mark  Mr  Johnston  gives  in  addition  to  an  excellent  little 
plan  of  Copenhagen  and  its  environs,  additional  maps  of 
Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  the  Elbe  from  Hamburg 
to  Cuxhaven.  The  same  thoughtfulness  is  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  our  Australian  Colonies. 

The  map  of  Africa  not  only  includes  the  latest  dis¬ 
coveries,  but  indicates  with  fine  lines  caravan  tracks,  and 
the  routes  of  the  chief  travellers.  Of  the  maps  of  Italy 
and  France,  we  may  say  that  they  not  only  recognise  the 
recent  territorial  changes,  but  define  them  in  explanatory 
side  notes,  and  give  the  dates  of  the  changes.  Thus  the 
Italian  ground  added  to  France  is  not  only  represented  in 
the  map  of  Franco  as  French,  but  has  placed  near  it  a 
memorandum  to  inform  the  student  that  “  the  portions  of 
“Sardinia  ceded  to  France  (March,  1860)  now  form  the 
“Departments  of  Savoie,  Haute  Savoie,  and  Alpes  Mari- 
“  times.” 

lOU&ISTs’  BOOKS. 

Mr  Murray,  who  has  already  included  a  guide  to  South 
Wales  among  his  handbooks  tor  the  tourist  in  England, 
has  now  issued  with'  a  good  travelling  map  a  Handbook  of 
North  Wales.  It  is  terse,  full  and  trustworthy,  duly 
attends  to  the  geology  and  botany  of  Snowdon,  and  does 
not  omit  a  recommendation  which  we  very  heartily 
endorse,  that  no  geologist — we  might  say  no  educated  man 
with  an  interest  iu  nature,  whether  he  be  geologist  or  not, — 
“  should  visit  Snowdon  without  well  studying  Professor 
“  Ramsay’s  admirable  brochure  on  the  Glaciers  of  North 
“Wales.” 

'  Messrs  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  follow 
the  example  of  Mr  Murray  in  creating  for  themselves  a 
name  as  publishers  of  Guide  Books.  Black's  Guide  Books 
include  pictures  as  well  as  the  necessary  maps,  and  their  j 
general  guide  or  Picturesque  Tourist  to  Scotland,  of  which  j 
the  fifteenth  edition  now  appears,  is  in  this  respect  their 
magnum  opus ;  an  accurate  guide  book,  rich  not  only  in 
pictures,  but  in  local  maps  of  cities,  districts,  islands,  and 
besides  the  general  map,  an  index  chart  for  instant  reference 
to  the  page  at  which  there  is  to  be  found  a  map  of  the 
Trosachs,  or  the  Isle  of  Skye,  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
Glasgow,  or  Perth,  or  the  county  of  Sutherland,  or  what¬ 
ever  else  the  tourist  might  be  likely  to  desire.  The 
Messrs  Black,  who  come  also  across  the  border  and  produce 
excellent  guide  books  to  our  English  counties,  add  this 
year  to  their  series  trustworthy  general  guides  to  Kent, 
Sufrey,  and  Sitsse.v,  containing  all  that  is  wanted  by  an 
ordinary  man,  though  less  than  may  be  asked  for  by  the 
architect  or  antiquarian,  the  botanist  oi  geologist,  or  any¬ 
body  who  requires  in  a  guide  for  all  minute  attention  to 
the  subject  of  his  own  particular  inquiry.  They  issue  also 
an  eleventh  edition  of  their  Picturesque  Guide  to  the 
Lakes,  which  is,  as  the  pedestrian  well  knows,  the  best 
extant. 

Herr  K.  Baedeker,  of  Coblentz,  is  a  German  publisher 
of  Continental  Tourists’  Guides,  who  has  just  issued  iu 
English  a  Handbook  for  Travellers  on  the  Rhine  from 
Switzerland  to  Holland,  very  rich  in  bit  by  bit  mapping, 
plans  of  the  larger  towns  and  condensed  information,  notes 
of  historical  and  other  facts  prominently  associated  with 
places,  careful  quoting  of  distances  and  of  the  prices  of 
everything,  including  even  porterage  from  steamboat  to 
carriage,  classification  of  hotels,  restaurants,  confectioners, 
places  of  public  amusement,  baths,  &c. 

A  good  example  of  a  handbook  to  a  little  English  bathing 
place  is  the  Uandhook  for  BotUhport  by  Dr  MoNiooil,  a 


local  physician  who  has  given  interest  to  the  account  of  a 
place  that  is  socially  nothing,  by  his  full  detail  of  its 
flora  and  fauna. 

The  Province^  of  Jurisprudence  determined.  By  the  late 
John  Austin,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  Murray. 

This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
London  University,  now  University  College,  in  1831-2, 
which  were  published  in  the  latter  year  with  a  success  lees 
than  was  due  to  the  reputation  of  their  author  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  they  discussed.  Now,  however,  when 
the  first  edition  has  been  out  of  print  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  Mrs  Austin  has,  with  a  rare  skill,  not  merely  repub¬ 
lished  but  re-edited,  in  accordance  wdth  the  notes  he  had 
left  behind  and  his  -remembered  thoughts,  her  late 
husband’s  treatise  in  a  way  that  establishes  it  among  the 
standard  literature  of  the  law.  Time  has  brought  its 
revenges,  and  the  study  which  Mr  Austin  strove  in  vain  to 
render  popular  is  now  discussed  with  lively  interest,  while 
in  the  prospectus  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Examinations  that 
has  just  been  issued,  Mr  Austin’s  volume  is  set  down  as 
one  of  the  choice  text-books  recommended  to  the  student. 

In  the  biographical  sketch  of  her  husband  which  she  has 
prefixed  to  the  lectures  Mrs  Austin  dwells  with  all  the 
warmth  of  admiring  love  on  every  noble  quality,  is  not,  and 
need  not  be,  ashamed  of  defects  akin  to  virtues,  and  is  as 
proud  to  record  honest  trials,  and  disappointments,  and 
poverty,  as  a  less  earnest  woman  might  be  of  a  husband’s 
conspicuous,  well-paid  success.  Mr  Austin  was  of  a  nature 
nervous  and  highly  sensitive,  and  at  some  of  the  most 
important  epochs  of  his  life,  failure  of  health  unfitted  him 
for  all  the  rough  part  of  the  lawyer’s  battle  for  success. 
In  the  quiet  of  his  study,  a  high-minded  and  accomplished 
scholar,  qualified  to  be  a  writer  who  would  benefit  his 
race,  he  was,  as  a  working  lawyer,  never  sanguine,  and  his 
failure  at  the  bar,  where  a  man  wants  some  of  the  lower 
qualities  which  he  did  not  possess,  and  can  too  often 
dispense  with  the  higher  ones  that  he  did  possess,  increased 
his  want  of  self-confidence.  He  failed  at  the  bar  in  1825, 
after  seven  years’  trial,  chiefly  from  inability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  and  apply  himself  to  the  leading  facts  of  a  case, 
to  the  disregard  of  its  minuter  details.  In  1826  ho  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  London 
University,  and  after  a  year  spent  in  studying  the  German 
publicists,  began  lecturing  to  a  large  class  of  young  men. 
The  attendance,  however,  soon  fell  off ;  there  was  no  pro¬ 
fessorial  endowment,  and  the  unremunerated  labour  was 
abandoned.  In  1833  Lord  Brougham  appointed  Mr  Austin 
a  member  of  the  Criminal  Law  Commission.  In  a  very 
short  time  he  found  that  his  colleagues  diifered  from  him  on 
many  points,  and  it  irked  him  that  he  could  not  deal  with 
the  whole  Criminal  Law  of  England  in  his  own  thoroughly 
comprehensive  way.  In  1834,  through  the  influence  of 
Lord  Langdale,  another  staunch  friend,  he  was  engaged  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Jurisprudence  at  the  Inner 
Temple.  But  this  opening  to  now  success  was  made  for 
him  in  vain,  chiefly  b^ause  he  wanted  energy  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  an  experiment;  for  an  experimont  this 
course  of  lectures  was  confessedly  to  be. 

Two  years  later  Mr  Austin  was  associated  with  SirG.  C. 
Lewis  in  reforming  the  tariff  and  other  administrative 
arrangements  of  Malta.  A  change  of  Government  recalled 
his  colleague  to  England  and  brought  the  Commission  to  a 
close.  For  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life  Mr 
Austin  lived  in  studious  retirement.  But  student  as  he 
was,  he  wrote  one  article  for  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  and 
a  small  pamphlet  on  tho  Constitution ;  that  was  all.  Even 
the  labour  which  lay  nearest  to  him,  the  preparing  a  new 
edition  of  his  Theory  of  Jurisprudence,  never  was  fairly 
grappled  with ;  and  although  he  did  project  a  larger  treatise 
on  the  same  science,  only  the  publisher’s  advertisement  was 
ever  written. 

The  lectures  here  republished  formed  but  a  very  small 
part  of  Mr  Austin’s  intended  course.  They  are  an  intro¬ 
ductory  treatise  on  the  province'  and  boundaries  of  the 
science  of  which  he  proposed  to  treat,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  outline  of  the  whole  course  which  was  printed  by 
him  in  1831  to  see  how  comprehensively  ho  wished  to 
discuss  the  subject.  That  outline  will  long  be  prized  by 
students  of  jurisprudence.  The  whole  work  that  it 
sketched  so  carefully  could  never  be  completed  by  one 
man,  but  the  entire  field  of  study  was  mapped  out  in  a  most 
philosophical  manner.  The  fifty  pages  occupied  by  the 
outline  abound  with  acute  and  valuable  suggestions,  and 
we  know  no  exercise  better  calculated  to  discipline  the 
powers  of  any  student  than  an  attempt  to  fill  up  some 
parts  of  the  sketch  it  sots  before  him.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  Mr  Austin  himself  never  could  have  fulfilled  his  own 
design.  We  ought  perhaps  to  be  glad  that  he  so  soon 
abandoned  the  attempt.  For  the  same  defect  which  caused 
his  failure  at  tho  bur  would  inevitably  have  caused  also  the 
failure  of  his  book.  Ho  wanted  a  power  of  separating  his 
materials  and  arranging  them  with  regard  to  their  true 
relative  importance.  The  work  w'ould  have  been  in  eveiy 
detail  acute  and  philosophical,  but  would  have  failed  as  a 
harmonious  whole.  The  first  sentence  in  the  outline  is, 

“  I  shall  determine  the  province  of  jurisprudenoe,”  and 
this  is  the  whole  subject  of  the  present  volume.  Yet  at 
the  end  of  the  last  lecture  Mr  Austin,  to  account  for  the 
confessed  inexactness  of  his  definitions,  says  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  jurisprudence  cannot  be  properly  determined 
without  perfect  exposition  of  tho  science  iu  all  its  manifold 
parts,  and  he  speaks  of-  Uio  published  lectures  as  merely 
an  attempt  to  suggest  tlie  materials  of  such  on  exposition. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  attendance  at  Mr  Austin’s 
p.iqiw  decreaaed,  hia  pupils  hastily  thinking  it  not  worth 
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while  to  study  a  subject  that  according  to  the  teacher 
himself  would  occupy  one  hundred  and  twenty  lectures, 
and  which  probably  would  not  have  b^en  completed  to  the 
teacher’s  satisfaction  in  two  hundred  and  forty. 

The  object  which  Mr  Austin  proposed  to  himself  in 
writing  the  present  volume  was  **to  distinguish  positive 
**  laws  (the  appropriate  matter  of  jurisprudence)  from  oh* 
**  jects  with  which  they  are  connected  by  ties  of  resem- 
**  blance  and  analogy ;  with  which  they  are  further  con- 
**  nected  by  the  common  name  of  *  laws ;  ’  and  with  which 
**  therefore  they  are  often  blended  and  confounded.”  The 
first  step  necessary  is,  of  course,  to  define  the  term 

laws,”  and  this  is  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
lecture.  A  law  is  defined  to  be  a  ”  command,”  which 
term  has  a  definition  of  its  own,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  refer.  The  t^  thus  obtained  is  then 
applied  to  four  classes  of  laws  (commonly  so  called),  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  **  commands  ”  or  not  they  are  termed 
**  laws  proper  ’’  or  “  laws  improper.”  The  classes  are  these : 

1.  The  laws  set  by  (Jod  to  his  human  creatures.  j 

2.  Positive  laws,  viz.,  laws  which  are  simply  and  strictly 
so  called. 

3.  Positive  moral  rules. 

4.  Laws  metaphorical  or  figurative. 

The  second  of  these  classes  is  alone  the  province  of! 
jurisprudence,  and  the  object  of  the  lectures  is  therefore  to 
determine  what  are  positive  laws  strictly  so  called,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  Divine  or  moral  laws  or  those  which  are 
merely  metaphorical.  But  there  are  many  other  distinc¬ 
tions  which,  although  not  of  any  great  importance  to 
the  subject,  Mr  Austin  does  not  like  to  pass  unnoticed. 
For  instance,  under  the  term  “  positive  moral  laws  ”  many  j 
different  kinds  of  rules  are  included.  A  regulation  of 
a  club  which  is  enforced  by  a  penalty  agreed  on  by  that 
club,  and  a  tacit  regulation  of  society  (as,  for  instance, 
in  the  laws  of  honour  or  etiquette),  must  both  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  moral  rules,  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  many 
respects  they  are  widely  different.  The  first  is  a  law 
properly  so  called  because  it  is  imperative,  and  is  therefore 
set  by  a  determinate  body.  But  a  rule  imposed  by  opinion, 
as  in  the  second  instance,  is  not  set  by  a  determinate  body, 
nor  is  tho  punishment  of  any  transgression  to  be  inflicted 
by  any  determinate  authority.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  law 
properly  so  called.  Neither  of  these  rules  belongs  to 
positive  law,  because  neither  of  them  is  set  by  a  superior 
authority  or  in  pursuance  of  a  legal  right.  This  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  Mr  Austin’s  way  of  treating  his 
subject.  Not  passing  hastily  over  any  question,  but  labour¬ 
ing  to  leave  every  part  of  his  work  complete,  ho  assigns 
each  sort  of  rules  to  its  own  appropriate  class,  and  in  the 
last  chapter  he  sums  up  the  result,  and  not  only  defines 
**  positive  law  ”  but  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the 
various  forms  of  political  society. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  sketch  of  ihe  work  that 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ability 
with  which  Mr  Austin  has  analysed  his  subject,  and 
marked  out  its  principal  divisions.  But  in  filling  up  his 
own  outline  his  logical  precision  seems  to  have  failed  him. 
He  is  led  into  the  discussion  of  points  that  are  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  exposition  of  the  main  subject,  and  that  only 
serve  to  weary  the  student  and  distract  his  attention.  The 
most  remarkable  example  of  this  is  the  discussion  of  the 
difficult  question  whether  utility  or  the  moral  sense  is  the 
true  index  to  the  Divine  commands.  It  is  certainly  not  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  study  of  jurisprudence  that  all  men  should  be 
agreed  on  this  matter,  yet  two  lectures  and  a  half  out  of^ 
the  series  of  six  are  occupied  with  a  repetition  of  the  old ' 
arguments  of  Paley  and  Butler ;  and  to  both  these  writers 
great  injustice  is  done.  Faley’s  examples  are  so  altered 
that  their  author  would  hardly  recognise  them ;  and  Mr 
Austin,  seems  to  have  forgotten  Butler’s  great  argument 
that  in  taking  utility  as  a  test  we  are  looking  from  the 
character  of  actions,  which  we  usually  can  estimate,  to 
their  consequences,  which  we  invariably  cannot.  Not  only 
is  this  argument  never  alluded  to,  but  towards  the  end  of 
his  confused  discussion  Mr  Austin  claims  Butler  as  a  sup- ; 
porter  of  a  compromise  on  the  subject,  and  speaks  slight¬ 
ingly  of  his  constant  assertions  of  the  universal  supremacy 
of  the  moral  sense,  as  **  a  few  scattered  passages  in  his 

excellent  sermons.”  Mr  Austin  himself  proposes  to  I 
unite  both  tests,  yet  throughout  the  book,  whenever  he  j 
speaks  of  any  law  of  God,  he  adds,  in  parenthesis,  “  as  | 
“known  by  the  principle  of  utility,”  even  when  he  isj 
speaking  of  the  Divine  prohibition  of  murder. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  book  to  any  student  is  in  the 
novelty  and  vagueness  of  tho  definitions.  There  are  many 
words  which  must  be  understood  by  the  reader  in  a  sense 
altogether  different  from  that  which  they  ordinarily  bear.  I 
The  words  “duty”  and  “justice  ”  will  serve  for  examples. 
Mr  Austin  says  :  “  Being  liable  to  evil  from  you,  if  I  com- 
“  ply  not  with  a  wish  which  you  signify,  I  am  hound  or 
**  obliged  by  your  command,  or  I  lie  under  adu^y  to  obey  it.” 
Now  it  is  evident  that  the  word  “  duty  ”  is  here  deprived 
of  the  chief  part  of  its  meaning.  Duty  is  distinguished 
from  interest  by  its  being  a  moral  obligation,  or,  in  other  j 
words,  enforced  by  a  moral  and  not  a  physical  sanction, 
but  who  would  contend  that  we  are  under  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  obey  every  command,  no  matter  by  whom  given,  j 
or  of  what  character  it  may  be  ?  The  fact  of  the  person  i 
who  gives  the  command  having  the  power  to  punish  us  for ! 
non-compliance  cannot  affect  the  morality  of  the  action! 
dictated,  and  therefore  cannot,  in  any  oi^inary  sense  of! 
the  word,  impose  a  duty.  Locke,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Mr  Austin,  speaks  of  “  duties  ”  as  opposed  to  “  sins,”  yet 
throughout  this  book  “  duty  ”  is  always  used  in  a  technical 
sense,  as  having  no  moral  character,  but  as  simply  correla¬ 
tive  to  “  oommand,”  eiUier  term  implying  the  other.  The 


same  remarks  apply  to  the  word  “justice.”  In  a  note  of 
nearly  four  pages  (p.  232)  Mr  Austin  contends  that  because 
by  the  epithet  ju$t  we  mean  that  a  given  object  accords 
with  a  given  law,  to  which  we  refer  it  as  a  test,  therefore 
every  law  iajust  as  tried  by  itself,  although  it  may  be  un¬ 
just  as  tried  by  some  other  law.  Divine  or  human.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  is  a  quibble  here.  We  term  a  thing 
just  when  it  accords  with  a  given  law,  which  is  always 
understood  to  be  the  Divine  law.  This  asserts  of  the 
object  a  certain  moral  quality  which  can  bo  no  more  altered 
by  any  other  law  than  a  burglar  can  make  it  any  man’s 
duty  to  assist  him  by  threatening  to  knock  him  down  if  he 
refuses.  It  adds  considerably  to  the  student’s  difficulty  in 
reading  this  book  that  he  is  obliged  to  remember  ordinary 
words,  in  an  extraordinary  and  unnatural  sense. 

Again,  we  should  strongly  advise  ever^  reader  of  the 
volume  to  examine  carefully  the  definitions  in  the  last  chap¬ 
ter  ;  they  are  very  important,  and  not  by  any  means  so  clear 
as  could  be  wished.  To  one  of  them  we  must  briefly  call 
attention.  Speaking  of  the  essential  marks  of  a  political 
society,  Mr  Austin  says :  ”  In  order  that  a  given  society 
“  may  form  a  society  political,  the  bulk  of  its  members 
“  must  be  in  a  habit  of  obedience  to  a  certain  and  common 
“  superior.  But  in  order  that  the  given  society  may  form 
“  a  society  political  and  independent,  that  certmn  superior 
“  must  not  be  habitually  obedient  to  a  determinate  human 
“  superior.”  This  is  but  a  single  definition,  rather  clum¬ 
sily  put,  and  it  contains  at  least  three  phrases  which  its 
framer  cannot  define.  What  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
members  of  a  society  ?  What  is  a  habit  of  obedience  on 
the  part  of  such  members?  Then  as  to  the  habitual 
obedience  of  the  superior  to  another.  Does  Mr  Austin 
mean  an  obedience  exacted  by  right,  or  merely  enforced  by 
power  ?  If  the  latter,  how  is  it  possible  to  define  when 
obedience  is  habitual  ?  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  this  faulty 
definition,  tho  author  rejects  those  given  by  Bentham  and 
Grotius.  Bentham  says,  “  When  a  number  of  persons 
‘  (whom  we  may  style  subjects)  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 

*  habit  of  paying  obedience  to  a  person,  or  an  assemblage 

*  of  persons,  of  a  known  and  certain  description  (whom  we 

*  may  call  governor  or  governors),  such  persons  altogether 
‘  (subjects  and  governors)  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 

*  political  society.”  To  this  Mr  Austin  says,  the  defini¬ 
tion  is  incomplete  because  it  does  not  state  that  the 
superior  is  not  subject  to  another  superior,  which  is  neces- 
‘sary  for  an  independent  political  society.  But  here  the 
‘mistake  is  plainly  in  the  objection.  Bentham  never 
‘pretended  to  define  an  independent  society,  he  knew  the 
'difficulty  of  the  task,  and  Mr  Austin  charges  the  definition 
‘with  incompleteness  because  it  does  not  contain  something 
‘it  was  never  meant  to  include.  Grotius  says  that  “  Sove- 
“  reign  power  is  perfectly  independent  of  other  human 
“  power ;  insomuch  that  its  acts  cannot  be  annulled  by 
“  any  human  will  other  than  its  own.”  Mr  Austin  ob¬ 
jects  to  this  that  all  Governments  sometimes  render 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  other  governments,  and 
quite  overlooks  the  important  distinction  between  the 
power  to  annul  the  acts  of  another,  which  implies  a  right, 
and  the  power  to  make  him  annul  them,  which  implies  no 
right  whatever.  We  should  have  liked  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  valuable  and  just  now  timely  discussion  in  the 
last  chapter  regarding  Federal  and  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ments,  but  our  space  is  exhausted. 

We  must  say  a  word,  however,  as  to  the  style  of  the  work. 
Although  Mr  Austin  speaks  of  the  “  tautological  language 
“  of  Locke,”  and  applies  the  term  *‘  fustian  ”  to  Hooker’s 
majestic  description  of  law,  his  own  style  is  singularly 
inelegant.  In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  style  was 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  precision  and  clearness.  The  per- 
picuity  that  consists  not  only  in  making  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  mistake  the  meaning,  but  in  making  the  mean¬ 
ing  clear  enough  for  all  ordinary  readers  readily  to  appre¬ 
hend  it,  Mr  Austin  did  not  attain. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  the  defects  of  this  book 
simply  out  of  respect  to  the  position  it  is  entitled  to  take 
and  is  now  taking  in  law  literature.  We  regard  it  as 
a  standard  work.  Every  standard  writer  has  his  faults, 
and  for  the  full  usefulness  of  his  work  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  freely  and  fairly  recognised. 


The  Kings  Maiesties  Declaration  to  His  Subjects,  Con¬ 
cerning  lawfull  Sports  to  be  vsed.  Imprinted  at  Lon¬ 
don  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to  the  King’s  most 
Excellent  Maiestie :  and  by  the  Assignee  of  John  Bill. 
M.Dc.xxxm.  (Reprinted  for  Bernard  Quaritch.) 

The  famous  Book  of  Sports  deserved  to  bo  reprinted, 
both  as  an  antiquarian  toy  and  as  a  very  memorable  frag¬ 
ment  of  English  history.  The  whole  work  might  be 
copied  into  less  than  two  columns  of  this  journal ;  but 
a  library  of  huge  books  could  be  named  from  which  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  gain  a  tithe  as  much  insight 
into  one  phase  of  our  ancestors’  mind  and  one  class  of  our 
ancestors’  troubles.  It  was  one  of  the  sparks  which,  falling 
upon  the  heaped  up  mass  of  disconnected  thoughts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  early  Stuart  period,  gave  origin  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  conflagration. 

It  first  appeared  in  1618.  In  the  previous  year  King 
James  the  First  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Scotland ;  and  on 
his  way  back,  as  he  passed  through  Lancashire,  a  number 
of  “servants,  labourers,  mechanics,, and  other  vulgar  per- 
“  sons,”  as  Rapin  calls  them,  met  him  with  a  petition 
I  complaining  that  they  had  lately  been  debarred  from  all 
their  ordinary  after- service  recreations  on  Sundays,  and 
praying  that  a  better  ordering  of  things  might  be  established. 
The  grievance  complained  of  was  a  very  real  one.  The 


new  views  of  tho  Puritans  and  Presbyterians  upon  the 
meaning  and  use  of  Sunday,  when  they  were  made  bind¬ 
ing  upon  all,  pressed  very  heavily  upon  the  multitudes  who 
retained  their  forefathers’  thoughts,  and  the  thoughts 
hitherto  prevalent  throughout  Christeudom.  From  the 
monkish  days,  when  sacred  truth  was  commonly  presented 
to  the  people  in  a  rude  dramatic  form,  and  when  the 
dramas  were  oftenest  acted  on  Sundays  and  in  church,  it 
had  been  the  habit  of  all  to  associate  religious  service  with 
the  relaxation  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  exercise  both  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  After  the  Reformation,  and 
esp^ially  during  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  this  habit 
maintained,  and  was  nowhere  objected  to  save  by  a 
growing,  but  as  yet  very  small  party  in  the  nation. 
Elizabeth  herself  liked  much,  after  properly  going  to 
church  in  the  morning,  to  watch,  from  her  window  at 
Whitehall,  the  gay  exercise  of  arms  in  tho  adjoining  tilt- 
yard,  or  to  see  the  performance  of  some  play  within  doors, 
or  best  of  all,  perhaps,  to  join  in  dance  with  my  lords  of 
Leicester  or  Essex,  or  some  other  of  her  crowd  of  hand¬ 
some,  witty  courtiers  and  flatterers. 

The  idea,  however  perverted  it  might  sometimes  be  in 
practice,  was  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  one,  and  reducible 
to  one  of  the  noblest  sentiments  of  Christianity, — that  the 
whole  of  life,  whether  work-time  or  play-time,  was 
equally  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Heaven,  that  the 
healthy  training  of  the  body  and  the  due  unbending  of  the 
mind  were  essential  parts  of  godliness.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  and  the  ablest  thinkers,  among  whom  Hooker  was 
foremost,  wondered  much  at  the  lately-begotten  opinions  of 
the  Puritans,  who,  objecting  to  amusement  of  every  kind, 
blamed  it  most  of  all  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  as  they  termed  it, 
and  who  professed  to  keep  the  Christian  day  of  rest  with 
the  same  strictness  which  the  Jews  employed,  turning 
Sunday  into  a  Sabbath,  both  name  and  thing.  But  the 
strength  which  the  Puritans  gained  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time  they  were  able  to  use  in  King  James’s ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  their  influence  in  the  municipalities  that 
the  latter  monarch  “  found,”  to  use  his  royal  son’s  words, 
“  that  his  subjects  were  debarred  from  lawful  recreations 
“upon  Sundays  after  evening  prayers  ended,  and  upon 
“holidays;  and  he  prudently  considered  that  if  these 
“  times  were  taken  from  them,  the  meaner  sort,  who  labour 
“  hard  all  the  week,  would  have  no  recreations  at  all  to 
“  refresh  their  spirits.”  Therefore  ‘  The  Book  of  Lawful 
‘  Sports  to  be  used  on  Sundays  ’  was  issued. 

In  it  the  King  related  how,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
he  had  been  led  to  rebuke  certain  “  Puritans  and  precise 
“people”  for  their  unreasonable  thoughts,  and  for  tho 
unlawful  restrictions  put  by  them  upon  others,  and  how 
he  had  since  discovered  that  both  they  and  tho  Papists  had 
maliciously  traduced  and  calumniated  his  just  and  honour¬ 
able  proceedings.  Now,  therefore,  he  announced  to  his 
subjects  his  strong  determination  upon  the  matter.  He 
would  not  have  his  loving  people  restrained  in  their  right¬ 
ful  sports.  For  such  restraint,  he  said,  could  not  but  pro¬ 
duce  two  evils.  In  the  first  place  it  would  hinder  the 
conversion  of  many  Papists,  “  whom  their  priests  will  take 
“  occasion  hereby  to  vex,  persuading  them  that  no  honest 
“  mirth  or  recreation  is  lawful  or  tolerable  in  our  religion— 
“  which  cannot  but  breed  a  great  discontentment  in  our 
“people’s  hearts,  especially  of  such  as  are,  perad venture, 
“upon  the  point  of  turning.”  In  the  second  place,  it 
would  deter  all  the  humbler  people  from  using  such  ex¬ 
ercises  as  would  make  their  bodies  more  able  for  warlike 
service,  and  in  place  would  “set  up  filthy  tiplings  and 
“drunkenness,  and  breed  a  number  of  idle  and  discon- 
“  tented  speeches  in  the  alehouses.”  For  which  sensible 
reasons  James  ordained  that  no  one  who  had  been  to 
church  in  the  forenoon  should  be  disturbed  or  discouraged 
from  any  proper  amusement,  such  as  dancing,  archery, 
leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  harmless  sport  of  that  kind,  nor 
from  having  merry  games,  whitsun-ales,  morris-dances,  and 
the  setting  up  of  may-poles.  Women,  also,  should  not  be 
hindered  fiom  carrying  rushes  to  the  churches  for  the  sake 
of  decorating  them  “according  to  their  old  custom.” 
“But  withal  we  do  here  account  still  as  prohibited  as 
“  unlawful  games  to  be  used  on  Sunday  only,  all  bear  and 
“  bull  baitings,  interludes,  and,  at  all  times  in  the  meaner 
“  sort  of  people,  bowling.” 

Had  the  Book  of  Sports  ended  there  no  harm  could  have 
been  done.  The  extreme  “  Puritans  and  precise  people  ” 
would  have  been  scandalised,  some  fierce  treatises  would 
have  been  written,  denouncing  the  wickedness  of  the  King 
and  the  degeneracy  of  the  people  for  retaining  their 
time-honoured  institutions,  but  the  abused  practices  would 
have  been  continued  and  improved,  just  as  theatrical 
representations  passed  through  a  long  period  of  con¬ 
demnation,  and  were  thereby  only  extended.  But  King 
I  James,  while  forbidding  the  intolerance  of  the  part  of  his 
nation  which  he  heartily  hated,  showed  towards  them  a 
very  fool- hardy  and  utterly  indefensible  intolerance  of  his 
own.  “  Our  pleasure  likewise  is,”  were  the  memorable 
words,  “  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  take  straight  order 
“  with  all  the  Puritans  and  precisians  within  the  same, 

“  either  constraining  them  to  conform  themselves  or  to 
“leave  the  country,  and  so  to  strike  equally,  on  both 
“hands,  against  the  contemners  of  our  au^ority  imd 
“  adversaries  of  our  Church.  .  .  .  And  we  likewiw 

“  straightly  command  that  every  person  shall  resort  to  his 
“own  parish  church  to  hear  Divine  service.”  These 
tyrannical  orders  were  to  be  read  in  every  parish  church, 
and  to  be  enforced  by  every  judge  and  justice. 

The  effect  of  these  orders  was  such  as  might  have  been 
foreseen.  The  Puritans,  who,  if  they  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  their  neighbours,  had 
every  right  to  walk  in  the  way  which  their  own  conscience 
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dictated,  were  juatly  aggrieved ;  and  men  who  had  no  millions  of  people  inhabiting  the  world  we  sell,  on  an 
liking  for  their  peculiar  tenets  had  hearty  sympathy  for  average,  fift^n  pennyworth  of  cotton  garments, 
themselves  now  that  their  individual  liberty  was  called  in  More  cotton  is  manufactured  in  England  than  in  all  the 
question.  Many  pious  churchmen,  moreover,  had  honest  rest  of  the  world  put  together ;  but  every  other  nation  has 
scruples  about  these  pastimes,  and,  being^  ordered  by  law  followed  British  example.  America  and  India,  besides 
to  use  them  and  to  punish  all  who  abstained,  were  driven  taking  back  in  fabric  a  great  deal  of  the  •  rough  material 
to  angry  opposition.  The  approval  of  half  England  went  which  they  despatch  to  England,  manufacture  largely  on 
with  the  sturdy  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who,  by  way  of  their  own  account,  and  even  supply  us  with  some  of  their 
retaliation  for  the  recent  mandate,  prohibited  the  King’s  stuffs.  France  imports  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  bales 
own  carriages  from  passing  through  the  City  on  Sunday,  a-year,  of  which  seven-eighths  are  brought  from  the  United 
James,  indeed,  was  forced  to  give  way,  and,  after  the  first  States.  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Russia  take  the  lead 
outburst  of  indignation,  shared  even  by  Archbish^  Abbot  of  other  continental  nations  in  the  exercise  of  this  handi- 
and  many  of  the  prelates  in  attendance  upon  the  King,  no  craft. 


more  was  heard  of  the  declaration,  and  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  numberless  violations  of  it. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  for  some  years  past  America 
has  not  been  able  to  furnish  all  the  cotton  demanded  of  her. 


But  it  was  revived  by  Charles  the  First.  The  Book  o^  as,  during  four  years,  competition  has  raised  the  price  from 
Sports,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  issued  in  1633,  con-  fourpence  to  sixpence  a  pound.  In  consequence  of  our  being 
taining  the  original  edict,  with  some  added  clauses.  It  mainly  dependent  upon  this  single  source  for  an  adequate 
was  in  the  same  year  that  Prynne  lost  his  ears  and  was  supply,  **  we  are  now  paying,”  says  Mr  Simmonds,  **  not 
mulcted  of  five  thousand  pounds.  This  time  the  ordinance  ”  less  than  seven  millions  and  a  half  per  annum  more  than 
was  enforced.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich  alone  thirty  cler^-  ”  we  ought  to  do  for  the  raw  material, — a  sum  larger  than 
men  were  excommunicated  for  refusing  to  read  it  after  ser-  ”  that  which  is  required  for  the  support  of  the  whole  civil 
vice,  and  everywhere  the  emissaries  of  the  High  Commission  ”  establishment  of  this  country.”  Therefore,  even  if  there 
Court  hunted  up  recusants  and  Worried  them  into  despera-  had  been  no  new  American  war,  it  would  have  been 
tion.  This  was  not  the  only  cause  of  indignation.  It  was  worthwhile  to  seek  material  from  other  sources.  Until 
mtdnly  to  redress  political  grievances  that  Milton  wrote  now  America  has  been  the  most  excellent  producer ;  ''but 
and  Cromwell  fought.  But  the  religious  battle  was  very  ”  the  source  of  its  excellence  lies  in  the  people,  not  in  the 
notable,  and  foremost  among  all  the  instances  of  Stuart  '^climate — in  causes  within  our  own  reach,  not  in  circum- 
foUy  must  be  remembered  that  line  of  policy  which  ”  stances  beyond  our  power.”  There  is  promise  of  some 
converted  a  narrow-thoughted)  bigoted  sect  into  a  noble  cotton,  as  pure  as  the  finest  which  New  Orleans  ever  exports, 
army,  which  was  to  win  for  England  that  freedom  in  coming  from  the  West  Indies.  If  only  the  people  can  be 
religion  which  no  opposition,  certainly  no  Salisbury  per-  stirred  to  action  there  is  a  rich  and  boundless  field  in  Brazil, 
secution,  can  ever  lessen  or  retard.  East  Indian  fibre  at  present  is  poor  and  thin,  though 

plentiful ;  but  if  the  cultivation  be  rightly  studied,  there  is 
everything  to  show  that  far  better  material  may  be  procured. 
The  Philosophy  of  Manufactures :  or,  an  Exposition  of  Indian  cotton,  indeed,  has  been  grown  and  worked  into 
the  Scientific,  Moral,  and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  garments  ever  since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  and,  as  every- 
Factory  System  of  Great  Britain,  By  the  late  Andrew  body  knows,  calico  came  to  us  from  Calicut.  It  is  amusing 
Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Continued  in  its  to  read  Defoe’s  strong  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
details  to  the  Present  Time,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds,  F.S.S.  this  new-fangled  fabric  to  the  threatened  ruin  of  all  masters 
Bohn.  and  starvation  of  all  apprentices. 

The  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain  Investigated  About  flax,  silk,  and  wool  Mr  Simmonds  adds  a  great 
and  Illustrated;  tcith  an  Introductory  View  of  its  Com-  deal  of  useful  information  to  the  store  which  Dr  Ure 
parative  State  in  Foreign  Countries.  By  the  late  had  collected;  but  on  these  subjects  wo  have  no  space  to; 
Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  To  which  is  added  a  dwell.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  statements  we| 
Supplement,  completing  the  Statistical  and  Manufac-  have  been  repeating  give  a  notion  of  only  one  part  of  the' 
taring  Information  to  the  Present  Time.  By  P.  L.  large  subject  here  discussed.  About  all  sorts  of  machines,  j 
Simmonds.  In  Two  Volumes.  Bohn.  and  their  uses  among  various  nations,  these  volumes  give 

In  issuing  Dr  Ure’s  excellent  treatises  upon  the  mann-  us  much  information  as  most  readers  can  wish  for,  and  give 
facture  of  cotton  and  other  textile  fabrics,  with  appendices  it  in  the  pleasantest  way. 
of  his  own  which,  in  the  three  volumes  taken  together, 
exjCeed  five  hundred  closely-printed  pages,  Mr  Simmonds 

has  done^good  service  to  the  public.  Commerce  has  made  Ramblings  in  the  Elucidation  of  the  Autograph  of  Milton. 
great  strides,  and  all  the  mechanical  arts  have  wonderfully  Samuel  Leigh  Sotheby,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  the  '  Prin- 
advanced,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  cipia  Typographica.’  Printed  for  the  Author  by 

elapsed  since  these  works  were  first  written.  Therefore,  Thomas  Richards. 

though  entitled  to  live  by  reason  of  their  good  writing  and  .  .  , .  , 

'  The  625  copies  of  this  magnificent  volume,  upon  which 


manly  thought  and  accurate  description,  there  were  many  .  copies  oi  mis  ma^incenr  volume,  u^n  wnicn 

things  in  them  to  be  corrected,  end  more  to  bo  added ;  and  ‘’'®  1“*?  ?U.‘'!®  «>erpe»  of  !>i8  iMt  yeara,  | 

Mr  Simmonds  has  proved  himself  a  very  competent  editor.  »r®  to  be  sold,  like  his  ‘  Pnncipia  Typographica,  by  pubhc 
The  mass  of  statistics  which  he  has  drawn  together  is  111?®^®?'  ®®^®  announced  for  one  o  clock  neitl 

really  marvellous,  and  we  are  all  now  glad  to  know  what-  oo®  “o  copy  will  be  sold  under  the  price  of^ 

ever  can  be  taught  ns  about  cotton.  *''''®®  S"'®®®®-  from  the  mterest  of  on  independent ; 

The  whole  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is,  in  its  e®^“®>“«t>o  attempt  to  diMriminale  Milton’s  handwriting, 
own  way,  romantic.  We  ate  told  of  an  American  genUe- 1  “1.*®?”“$®  was  written  or  signed  for  him  by  others  | 
man  who,  sixty-seven  years  ago,  assisted  in  packing  the '  1“  f**®*®  mark  of  his  own  hand,  for  the  ■ 

first  bale  of  cotton  ever  despatched  to  England  from  the  I  £®‘‘® ‘•“1“  noble  volume  is  worth  the  price  set. 

United  States.  The  bale  was  transmitted  to  Liverpool,  i  “P®“  “•  ^  ^“®  ?>>oto^aphic  copy  of  the  bust  .ta^n  from  a , 
and  the  consignee  wrote  bock  to  say  that  he  could  not  sell  S®.?*  1*^®’  which  is  in  the  Trinity  College 

it,  and  that  he  hoped  no  more  would  be  sent.  It  happened :  2®  fhefiret  copy  of  assuredly  the  Iwst  record  of 

that  a  good  deal  more  was  sent.  In  the  coarse  of  1865 '  “^^h>n  s  face.  There  is  aim  a  photograph  of  the  crayon 
two  millions  of  bales  were  imparted  from  North  America  ®*®'J®  he“i  lif^  formerly  in  the  possession  of  j 

by  English  merchants,  arnTjust  a  third  as  much  came  from  Rehardson,  senior.  From  the  famous  Milton  volume 
other  sournes,  the  value  of  tho  whole  being  above  thirty  Cambridge  t^  most  interesting  pages  have  ten  copied) 
millions  of  money,  and  its  trade  price  when  worked  into  I"'®®”™'®;  ^®f®  “iJ™  f®®®;-®!!®  of  {>®rt  of  the  original, 
fabric  amounting  to  nearly  fifty  milUons.  |  ';’‘®  hook  of  Paradise  tet,  forwarded  to  the 

Tho  home  stalUtics  of  the  change  wrought  by  this  new  ‘®^*;®  ®®“^  previous  to  its  teng  licensed  for! 

branch  of  industry  are  very  carious.  In  the  course  of  a  "^tf®  >®  2h®  whole  list  of  the  h>®“n»'®»  of; 

century  Lancashire  has  added  two  miUion  inhabitants  to  '®''‘®'»  ’’®  “®®  ‘o^oh^ed  t®  the, 

its  former  population  of  three  hundred  thousand.  About  j 

two  and  a  half  thousand  factories  have  started  up,  running  The  Work  U  in  imperial  4to.,  consuting  of  nearly  three  hundred 
upwards  of  thirty- three  million  spindles  and  four  hundred  P**”  illuatrated  with  twenty-aeven  folio  platea,  aa  in 

ttousand  looms,  the  average  of  labour  being  rather  more^  ""Zvexto  thV  pac-»ihiles  op  th.  autooeaph  op  miltoic. 
than  one  man  or  child  to  each  loom,  or  nearly  half  a  million  Plate  a.  Four  Extracta  from  the  Booka  of  Orders  of  the  Council  of 
human  beings  in  all.  If  the  cotton  which  they  spin  in  a  State  touching  the  appointment  of  Milton  as  Latin  Secretary,  and  also 

?^ear  were  idl  made  into  thread  and  drawn  out  in  a  straight  intended  grant  for  his  answer  to  Salmaaiua. 
ine,  a  man  walking  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a-day  L  The  First  P^e  of  Arc^w,  from  the  Onguial  AutoKaph  Volume 

would  spend  three  hundred  millions  of  years  before  reaching  the  Sonnet  on  hia  Twentv-third  Birthday,  from  the  wme  volume, 
the  end;  .or  Puck  might  with  it  set  a  girdle  round  thej  11.  The  First  Page  of  Cornua,  from  the  same  volume, 
earth  in  forty  minutes  which  would  have  the  thickness  of'  f The  First  Page  of  Lycidas,  from  the  same  volume, 
several  million  threads;  or  a  rope  made  of  eiguteen  IV'.  The  Three  Outlines  for  the  Epic  Poem,  Paradise Loat, from  the 

IhouMrad  toreads  would  yet  be  loi^  enough  to  link  the;“^tvi  ."Jvil.  OoUteofScriptursl  Tragedies  forming  page.  36, 
earth  to  the  sun.  Respecting  the  clothing  made  for  use  in ;  39,  40  in  the  same  volume. 

our  own  island  no  trustworthy  calculation  can  be  made,!  VIII.  IX  and  X.  Outlines  of  British  Tragedies  and  Scotch  Stories, 
but  Custom  House  records  show  that  during  1860  there  |  forming  pages  37,  38  and  41  in  the  same  volume. 


KVIII. — I.  and  ii.  Signatures  of  Milton  in  various  printed  booka 
and  Documents. 

III.  Signatures  of  Major  John  Milton. 

IV.  Commencement  and  Ending  of  a  Letter  from  Milton  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Bradshaw. 

XIX.  I.  Commencement  and  Ending  of  the  Deed  of  Aaaignment  of 
the  Sale  of  Paradise  Lost. 

11.  Receipt  for  the  Second  Five  Founds  for  the  Copyright  of 
Paradise  Lost 

XIX Forty-three  Signatures,  chiefly  of  Men  distinguished  in 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  written  by  them  when  Blindmlded. 

XX.  XXl.  and  XXII.  Fifteen  Specimens  of  the  various  Styles  in 

which  the  Origrinal  Manuscript  of  the  Treatise  De  Doctrina  Chris¬ 
tiana  of  Milton  is  executed,  including  the  whole  of  pages  183,  197, 
and  652.  • 

KXIII. — I.  11.  and  iii.  Attestations  of  Daniel  Skinner,  Daniel 
Elsevir,  and  Isaac  Barrow  respecting  the  Manuscript  of  tho  De 
Doctrina  Christiana. 

rv.  and  v.  Signature  of  Milton,  with  Specimens  from  the  Manu¬ 
script  “  De  Doctrina  Christiana,”  in  the  writing  of  the  same  Aman¬ 
uensis. 

XXIV.  — 1.  yi.  and  in.  Specimens  of  the  Autograph  of  Edward 
and  John  Phillips,  the  Ne^ews  of  Milton,  and  of  Andrew  Marvell. 

XXV.  — I.  and  ii.  The  First  Page  and  Part  of  Another  of  the 
Manuscript  Copy  of  the  First  Book  of  Paradise  Lost  sent  to  receive 
the  Licence  to  print  it  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

III.  The  Licence  to  print  the  same. 

FAC-SnCILES  MADE  INTO  SURFACE  BLOCKS  BT  THE  PROCESSES  OP 
THE  ELECTRO  PRINTINO  BLOCK  COMPANY. 

Sonnet  written  by  Milton  on  the  anniversary  of  his  twenty-third 
birthday. 

Sonnet  VIII. 

Sonnet  IX. 

Sonnet  XVI.  j 

^ecimens  of  the  Early  Autograph  of  the  celebrated  Henry  Prince 
of 'Wales,  Eldest  Son  of  James  I. 

Inscription  in  the  Autograph  of  Milton  inscribed  to  Dr  Rous  in  a 
volume  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Inscription  in  the  Autograph  of  Milton. 

Commencement  and  Ending  of  an  Autograph  Letter  from  Milton 
to  Carlo  Dati. 

Ten  Autograph  Signatures  written  blindfolded,  original  size,  and 
reduced  from  the  same  in  four  surface  blocks,  one-half,  one-third,  cne- 
qutrter,  and  one-eighth. 

The  Signature  or  Mark  of  Ann  Milton,  the  Eldest  Daughter  of  the 
Poet. 

The  Signature  of  Mary  Milton,  the  Second  Daughter  of  the  Poet* 

The  Signatures  of  Abraham  Clarke  and  of  Delwndi,  the  Youngest 
Daughter  of  the  Poet. 

The  'Work  closes  with— 

BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS 

who  have  received  Honoubs  from  the  Sovereigns  of  Enoland  for 
their  attainments  in  Litebatcrb,  Scibncb  and  Art,  during  the 
period  1660  to  1861. 

When  the  '  Principia  Typographica  ’  were  distributed 
by  auction  all  copies  were  sold.  Mr  Sotheby’s  recent 
death,  upon  the  completiop  of  the  present  enterprise,  with¬ 
draws  him  from  the  pleasure  to  which  he  had  looked  for¬ 
ward  in  witnessing  the  equally  wide  appreciation  of  his 
more  important  work.  Any  profit  that  may  arise  out  of 
this  publication  has  been  assigned,  we  may  add,  to  the 
Booksellers’  and  the  Printers’  Provident  Societies,  the 
Literary  Fund,  and  the  Royal  Dramatic  College. 


FOBEION  BOOKS. 

Of  the  recent  books  published  at  Florence  Fratioelli’s  Life 
of  Dante,  derived  from  documents  partly  published  by 
Giuseppe  Pelli,  partly  inedited,  price  five  shillings,  is  the 
most  interesting. 

The  Library  of  German  National  Literature,  published  at 
Quedlinbnrg,  contains  in  its  thirty-eighth  volume,  lately 
issued  (price  about  fifteen  shillings),  Albrecht  von  Halberstadt, 
and,  more  interesting  still,  the  German  forms  of  Ovid  in  tho 
Middle  Ages. 

A  pleasant  little  German  book  on  the  Cuckoo,  containing 
about  eighteen-penny  worth  of  special  knowledge,  by  F.  M. 
£d.  Opel,  has  reached  a  second  edition.  *  The  Cuckoo.  Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Cuculus  canofus.*  Herein 
we  learn  whether  it  be  bird  or  a  wandering  voice,  and  come 
a  little  closer  to  it  than  is  usually  possible.  The  pwblisher  is 
Herr  Bock,  of  Dresden. 

The  volume  of  Feman  Cabellero’s  Andalusian  Tales,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  is  now  included  in  Brock- 
haus’s  Leipsic  Colleccion  de  autores  Espaholes,  forming  the 
eighth  volume,  at  the  price  of  about  four  shillings. 

A  correspondent,  for  whom  the  booksellers  in  London 
have  not  been  able  to  find  Philippe  Corbiire’s  ‘  History  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Montpellier,’  is  informed  that  the 
work  is  an  octavo  of  610  pages,  printed  by  Boehm  and  Son, 
and  published  by  Pouiol  in  Montpellier  ;  to  be  had  also  of 
any  Protestant  bookseller  in  Paris.  Its  price  in  France  is 
seven  francs.  M.  Corbi^re  is  at  Montpellier  President  of 
the  Consistory. 

BOOKS  OF  TUB  WBBK. 

Histobt.— ‘  The  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  France 
under  Louis  XV.’  Edited  from  rare  and  unpublished  Docu¬ 
ments,  by  Dr  Challice.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.)  _ 


were  sent  abroad  nearly  three  thousand  million  yards  of 
calico,  cambric,  muslin,  or  fustian,  worth  forty  million 
pounds,  while  enough  stockings  were  shipped  to  cover 


twelve  million  pairs  of  feet.  Frenchmen  buy,  upon  an  Browne. 


XI.  Sonnets  XI,  XII,  and  XIII,  from  the  same  volume. 

XII.  Sonnets  IX,  XI f,  and  XV,  from  the  same  volume. 

XIII.  Sonnets  XIII,  XXII,  and  XXIII,  from  the  same  volume. 

XIV.  — I.  Marginal  Notes  from  a  copy  of  Britannia’s  Pastorals  by 


average,  a  pennyworth  of  our  manufactured  cotton,  of  one  Msrginal  Notes  from  a  copy  of  Arsti  Phasnomena. 

sort  or  another,  every  year.  Our  Indian  dependants  pay  of  clmfllL'l^ardoyn. 

us  annually  about  mnepence  a  man  for  the  goods  which  XV.  Marginal  Notes  from  a  copy  of  Beck's  Euripides, 
they  receive.  From  the  colonists  of  British  North  America  XVL— i.  Inscription  in  a  copy  of  Mel  Heliconium,  by  R(^. 

we  draw  about  six  shillings  a  head ;  while  in  Great  Britain,  .  m.  Attestation  and  Signatures  to  the  Petition  of  the 

as  far  as  calculation  can  be  made,  each  per^n  ^ys  “  fv!  I?«ripUoTin  the  Album  of  Christ^^^^^ 

fifteen  and  fivepcnce  a-ycar,  more  or  less,  for  his  cotton  xVII.  Manuscript  Poem  to  Dr  Rous  on  a  Presentation  Copy  of 

clothing.  To  each  one  of  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  the  First  Edition  of  the  Poems  of  Milton. 


XV.  Marginal  Notes  from  a  copy  of  Beck’s  Euripides. 

XVI.  — I.  Inscription  in  a  copy  of  Mel  Heliconium,  by  Rosse. 


Alps  to  the  Tiber.’  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Views  taken  on 
the  Spot.  With  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Narrative. 
Parts  29 — 36,  completing  the  W'ork.  By  Dudley  Costello. 
(Virtue.)  .  ,  .  , 

Maps. — '  Black’s  Maps  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  America. 
Essays. — '  Social  Science :  being  Selections  fr^  John 
Cassell’s  Prize  Essays,  by  Working  Men  and  W^en.^ 
With  Notes.  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  GaJpin.)— ‘  On  F  ood. 
Being  Lectures  delivered  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
By  E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Am- 
mal  Product  and  Food  Collections.  (HardwickeO 
Fiction.—'  Memoirs  of  an  Unknown  Life.  (Strahan  and 
Co .)— ‘  The  Semi-Attached  Couple.’  By  tho  Author  of  ‘  The 
Semi-Detached  House.'  Cheap  Edition,  (pulley’s  Stan¬ 
dard  Novels.)—'  The  Autobiography  of  a  Jomt  Stock  Com¬ 
pany.’  Edited  by  Edward  P.  Rowscll.  (Ward  and  Lock.) 

Vebsk.— '  Poems.’  By  the  Rev.  Geo^e  Edmond  Maun- 
sell.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)— 'The  Sisters,  loUfail,  and 
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other  Poemi.*  By  Aubrey  de  Vere.  (Lonsman  and  Co. 
Dublin  :  M'Glashan  and  Gill.) 

Wa«KLT  AMD  Mokthlt.— ‘  The  Halfpenny  Journal.’ 

*  Part  I.  (Ward  and  Lock.) 

Pamthlits.— '  Speech  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Bobert  Lowe. 
hf.P..  on  moving  the  Education  Estimate  in  Committee  of 
Supply,  July  11, 1861.’  (Bidgway.)— ‘  The  Two  Napoleons.* 
A  lecture  delivered  at  Dawhsh,  by  Iconoclast.  Bevised. 
(Jeffs.)—*  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  on  the  Overland  Telegraph 
to  India.*  With  a  hfap.  (Murray.) — *  Lighthouses  and  Bea¬ 
cons  of  the  British  Colonies ;  what  is  required  for  them  and 
for  their  Administration.  In  Two  Letters,  addressed  to  the 
Bight  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.’  Bv  Alexander  Goi^on,  Esq.,  Member  Inst.  Civil 
Engineers  j  alto  of  Lloyd’s.  (Strangeways  and  Walden.) 


THE  MUSICAL  EXAMINER. 


MU  mellow’s  COVEWT  OABBKir  COWCIETS. 

Mr  Allied  Mellon  takes  up  the  public  where  M.  Jullien 
left  it,  or  rather  at  the  point  to  which  it  has  advanced  by 
help  of  many  aids  since  M.  Jollien’s  departure.  There  is 
not  in  the  full  season  a  guinea  concert  to  be  found  in  town 
at  which  a  fairer  chance  can  be  had  of  hearing  some  of  the 
finest  music  human  genius  has  produced  worthily  executed 
than  at  Mr  Mellon’s  Promenade  Concerts  in  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera.  Ballads  and  dance  music  are  freely  given. 
On  some  nights  they  predominate,  and  the  taste  of  the  less 
advanced  part  of  the  public  is  especially  considered ;  but  a 
greater  number  of  nights  are  to  be  devoted  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  execution  of  some  of  the  finest  works  of  the  best 
masters.  Mr  Mellon’s  concerts,  entirely  free  from  all  clap¬ 
trap,  and  presided  over  by  a  pure  and  sound  musical  taste, 
are,  as  they  were  last  year,  the  best  of  the  kind  that  have 
ever  been  given  in  London,  and  are,  indeed,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  more  perfect  than  they  were  last  year. 

OALLERT  or  ILLUSTEATTOW. 

Mr  and  Mrs  German  Heed,  with  Mr  John  Parry,  still 
keep  the  town  alive  with  their  amusing  musical  entertain¬ 
ment.  Their  prosperous  season  will  not  end  until  the  last 
day  of  the  present  month,  and  their  success  in  London 
keeping  them  from  the  provinces,  after  a  September  abroad, 
they  will  begin  with  renewed  energies  and  some  additions 
to  their  budget  a  fresh  town  season  in  October. 


FOREIGN-  NEWS. 


THE  CIVIL  WAE  IN  AMERICA. 

Tkb  battlb  or  Bull’s  Run  has  not  been  followed  by  any 
aggreMive  movement  on  tbe  part  of  the  Seceesionists,  though  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  is  reported  to  have  advanced  beyond  Manassas  Junc¬ 
tion.  The  command  of  the  Federal  army  of  the  Potomac,  has  been 
given  to  General  M’CIellan,  who  arrived  at  Washington  on  the  25tb 
ult  He  has  issued  two  general  orders.  The  first  announces  tbe 
appointment  of  his  staff,  comprising,  it  is  said,  a  body  of  excellent 
and  efiBcient  officers  ;  the  second  order  embodies  tbe  first  step  towards 
reorganising  tbe  army.  It  commands  tbe  instant  return  to  their 
several  oampa  of  tbe  officers  and  soldiera  scattered  round  Washington 
at  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  reminding  them  that  duty  requires 
their  pretence  at  the  head-quarters  of  their  regiments  to  restore  order 
and  discipline  among  tbe  men.  Colonel  Porter  was  appointed 
Provost  Marshal  to  carry  out  this  order,  fand  he  bad  already  begun 
his  work  by  closing  up  tbe  liquor  aoloona  in  the  capital,  around  which 
much  drunkenneas  and  riotous  conduct  baa  existed.  By  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  stringent  and  necessary  measures  there  was  hut  little 
doabt  that  perfect  order  would  reign  in  all  the  camps  in  a  few  days, 
and  that  the  army  would  be  in  perfect  condition  once  more.  General 
Scott  at  the  latest  dates  was  urging  forward  the  works  of  defence 
between  the  Long-bridge  and  Alexa^ria,  and  pieces  of  ordnance  were 
arriving  and  being  placed  in  battery  there,  large  bodiea  of  troope  were 
sleo  arriving,  and  the  movement  of  troope  from  the  North  and  West 
towards  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Washington  was  very  rapid.  General 
Banks  has  been  reinforced  by  more  than  double  the  number  of  three- 
months  troops  that  returned  home.  Alluding  to  this  class  of  volun¬ 
teers,  tbe  Nine  Torlk  Etrmld  says : 

**  It  is  a  fact  that  at  the  Bull's  Bun  fight  the  panic  commenced 
among  the  three-months  men  whose  time  was  out.  Those  who  en¬ 
listed  for  the  war  came  up  as  a  reserve  and  covered  the  retreat.  They 
felt  that  they  were  in  for  the  war,  and  might  as  well  strike  first  as 
last,  while,  very  naturally,  the  three-months  men  believed  tbe  battle 
was  precipitated  almost  wholly  to  get  a  fight  out  of  them,  at  tbe  very 
moment  when  they  were  about  to  return  to  their  homes  and  their  loves. 
Of  course,  their  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  other  subjects  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  them  than  that  of  getting  killed.  The  troops  that  have  arrived 
here  since  tbe  *  Bull’s  Run  ’  fight  come  with  a  distinct  understanding 
that  thev  are  not  about  to  participate  in  a  fancy  picnic  excursion,  as 
many  of  the  three-months  men  seemed  to  suppose.  At  least  one 
would  think  so  by  the  manner  in  which  the  officers  and  men  neglected 
drill  and  camp  duties,  and  paraded  around  tbe  streets  of  Washington. 
All  this  is  now  to  he  stopped.  Most  of  tbe  panic  stricken  have  gone 
home.” 

ThB  mKTUBNB  or  THB  FbDBKAL  CASUALTIBS  AT  BuLL’s  Run  sbow 
that  the  losses  among  officers,  especially  commissioned  ones,  were 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  their  number  than  those  among  privates. 
The  killed  were  two  colonels,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors, 
sixteen  captains,  and  seven  lieutenants ;  and  the  wounded,  two  acting 
major-generals,  eight  colonels,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  three  majors, 
sixteen  esptains,  and  thirty-three  lieutenants. 

In  ▲  Lbtteb  vbom  Washington  of  tbe  29tb,  Mr  Russell,  tbe 
correspondent,  expresses  bis  surprise  that  the  Confederates  bad 
not  attempted  an  immediate  advance. 

Tbe  corps  which  went  from  Winchester  to  Manassas  under  John¬ 
ston  is  put  by  tbe  Federalists  at  40,000.  Let  us  take  it  at  half  tbe 
number.  Beauregard  and  Lee  are  said  to  have  had  60,000  at  Manas¬ 
sas,  including,  I  presume,  tbe  forces  between  it  and  Bichmond. 
Divide  that  again.  There  were  certainly  20,000  between  Monroe,  tbe 
Court,  and  Richmond,  of  whom  10,000  could  be  spared ;  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  capital  of  the  Confederate  States  there  was  avail¬ 
able  at  least  another  corps  of  10,000,  which  could  have  been  readily 
atrengthened  by  10,000  or  16,000  more  from  the  Soatb,  in  case  of  a 


supreme  effort.  There  seems  no  reason,  not  connected  with  transport, 
equipment,  or  discipline,  why  the  Confederates  should  not  have 
able  last  week  to  take  the  field  with  76,000  men,  in  two  corps  ;  one 
quite  strong  enough  to  menace  the  force  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  and  to  hold  it  in  check,  or  to  prevent  it  going  over  to  tbe 
other  side  ;  the  other  to  cross  into  Maryland,  which  is  now  in  parts 
only  kept  quiet  by  force,  and  to  advance  down  on  Washington  from 
the  west  and  north.  In  the  event  of  success,  tbe  political  advantages 
would  he  very  great  at  home  and  abroad,  and  there  would  he  a  new 
hue  of  operations  gained  close  to  the  enemy’s  lines,  while  tbe 
advantages  of  bolding  tbe  Potoniac  and  Chesapeake  Bay  would  be 
much  neutralised,  and  finallv  destroyed.  The  navy  yard  would  fall 
into  the  enemy’s  hnnds.  Fort  Washington  would  probably  soon 
follow.  Fortress  Monroe  would  be  condemned  to  greater  isolation. 
Philadelphia  itself  would  he  in  imminent  danger  should  the  Con¬ 
federates  attempt  greater  aggression.  But,  for  one.  General  Beaure¬ 
gard  will  consent  to  no  plan  of  operations  in  which  success  is  not 
rendered  as  certain  as  may  be  by  all  possible  precautions,  and  he 
might  not  favour  a  proposal  which  would  lead  to  dividing  an  army 
into  two  parts,  with  a  river  between  them  and  an  enemy  on  each  side. 
Monroe  and  Hampton,  which  are  the  true  bases  of  operations  against 
Richmond,  have  Wn  weakened  to  reinforce  the  army  coyering  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  there  are  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Potomac  at  this  moment  40,000  men  all  along  the  lines 
who  could  move  out  and  offer  an  enemy  battle,  leaving  any  adequate 
guards  in  the  trenches  and  garrisons  in  the  UU^u-pont  and  works. 

Thb  Missoubi  Statb  Convention  has  declared  vacant  the  offices 
of  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  secretary  of  state.  Tbe  seats 
of  the  members  of  the  present  General  Assembly  were  also  declared 
vacant.  The  convention  then  proceeded  to  appoint  a  provisional 
governor,  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  secretary  of  state.  Hamilton 
R.  Gamble,  of  St  Louis,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Missouri  by 
sixty-eight  votes;  Willard  P.  Hall,  Lieutenant-Governor;  and 
Mordecai  Oliver,  Secretary  of  State. 

General  Pillow  has  issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  he 
will  drive  the  Federals  from  Missouri.  He  has  promised  Governor 
Jackson  to  send  20,000  Confederates  into  that  State.  The  escaped 
Federal  prisoners  state  that  General  Beauregard  intends  to  remain  on 
the  defensive,  and  is  fortifying  Fairfax.  Governor  Wise  and  force 
have  retired  from  Western  Virginia,  leaving  behind  them  1,000 
muskets  and  kegs  of  powder  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  Prince 
Napoleon  has  arrived  at  Washington. 

The  legislative  proceedings  in  the  Federal  Congress  are  thus 
summarised : 

Congress  hqs  passed  the  Tariff  and  Direct  Tax  Bills,  the  latter  for 
tbe  sum  of  20,000,000  dollars.  Bills  have  also  been  passed  levying  a 
duty  of  16c.  on  tea,  4c.  on  coffee,  2c.  on  sugar,  3c.  on  cocoa,  2c.  on 
chicory,  1  dol.  26c.  per  gallon  on  brandy,  and  60c.  per  gallon  on 
other  spirits ;  also  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  bO  per  cent,  on  wine.  The 
ad  valorem  duty  on  silks  has  been  raised  to  40  per  cent.  A  tax  of 
3  per  cent,  has  been  laid  on  incomes  above  800  dollars.  A  Bill 
ordering  the  confiscation  of  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes 
has  likewise  been  passed. 

FRANCE. 

The  alleged  fact  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  having  refused 
to  allow  a  service  of  Sevres  porcelain  to  be  executed  for  the  Royal 
family  at  Claremont  has  been  confirmed  by  the  director  of  the  Sevres 
manufactory,  M.  Reguault,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  the  18th  of  June, 
replies  to  the  applicant  on  the  part  of  the  Orleans  family  as  follows : 

Sir, — If  I  waited  so  long  before  replying  to  the  order  which  you 
have  smt  me  for  tbe  execution  at  tbe  manufactory  at  Sevres  of  a 
certain  number  of  articles  to  complete  a  service  executed  at  Sevres 
for  tbe  late  King  Louis  Philippe,  it  is  because  I  have  been  obliged  to 
demand  of  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household  the  permission  to 
accept  the  order.  Now,  this  permission  has  been  refused  me.  I 
regret  much  to  have  to  announce  to  you  this  fact,  but  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  obey  the  orders  which  are  given  me. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  tbe  Emperor  knew  anything  about  the 
affair. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Boulevard  de  Malesherhes  took  place 
on  Tuesday,  when  the  Emperor,  replying  to  M.  Haussmann,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  embellishments  of  the  capital.  His 
Majesty  said :  “  Certain  interests  necessarily  suffer  by  the  execution 
of  great  works.  It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  public  administration  to  have 
as  much  regard  for  these  interests  as  possible,  to  infuse  activity  into 
labour,  to  protect  the  less  favoured  classes,  and  to  oppose  an  increase 
in  tbe  price  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity.”  The  Emperor  also 
said :  **  Since  the  treaty  of  commerce  the  exportation  of  articles  of 
Paris  has  nearly  doubled.”  The  Emperor  recommended  tbe  Muni¬ 
cipality  to  reduce,  as  much  as  the  local  finances  would  permit,  the 
town  dues  on  goods  of  the  first  necessity. 

The  coast  defences  of  Fbance,  says  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  tbe  Kord,  are  to  be  actively  prosecuted  this  year,  and  20,000,000fr., 
which  remained  over  from  the  previous  year,  are  to  be  devoted  to  this 
object.  The  construction  of  a  coast  line  of  railway  is  also  spoken  of, 
which  would  naturally  commence  with  the  Channel  coast.  Tbe 
Government,  is  always  adding  to  its  naval  materiel^  and  tbe  dockyards 
are  better  supplied  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  following  diplomatic  changes  are  announced  in  tbe 
Constitutionnei  :  General  de  Montebello  is  going  to  Constantinople  to 
compliment  the  Sultan  in  tbe  name  of  the  Emperor.  Tbe  Marquis 
de  Banneville  is  named  political  director  at  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs.  M.  Benedetti  is  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Turin. 
Count  de  Reculot  will  replace  the  Marquis  de  Banneville  at  Munich. 
M.  de  Damr6mont  is  to  replace  Count  de  Reculot  at  Stuttgardt. 

ITALY. 

Baron  Ricasoli’b  despatch  to  the  foreign  agents  of  the 
Italian  Government  has  been  published  at  full  length.  The  first 
part  of  the  despatch  is  occupied  with  comments  on  tbe  spirit 
in  which  tbe  elections  to  the  Italian  Parliament  had  been  conducted, 
on  their  regularity  and  order,  the  more  remarkable  as  in  some  of  the 
newly-annexed  provinces  war  was  still  raging  whilst  the  elections 
were  taking  place ;  on  the  fact  that  the  Hapshurg  and  Bourbon 
dynasties  and  dynastic  parties  |remained  wholly  unrepresented  ;  and, 
finally,  on  tbe  harmony  with  which  the  deputies  df  the  provinces 
recently  liberated  worked  hand  in  hand  with  those  representing  the 
old  poeseseions  of  tbe  Sardinian  monarchy.  Baron  Ricasoli  dwells 
with  satisfaction  on  the  magnificent  reeulta  of  the  Italian  Loan,  a 
thousand  millions  of  having  been  offered  to  tbe  Government  when 
only  764,000,000  wwe  asked  for,  a  fact  which  he  justly  thinks  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  moneyed  men 


of  Italy  feel  their  interests  hound  up  with  the  oonsolidation  of  the 
Italian  monarchy,  and  that  the  only  revolutionists  in  the  peninsula 
are  the  conspirators,  whether  Royalist  or  Republican,  by  whom  (he 
foundations  of  tbe  new  Italian  State  are  songht  to  be  undermined. 
The  paragraph  relating  to  the  position  assumed  by  the  Italian 
monarchy  towards  the  Papacy  is  pregnant  with  meaning.  To  those 
foreign  Catholics  who  assume  the  right  of  sitting  fn  judgment  on 
Italian  Catholicism,  Baron  Ricasoli  replies  by  reminding  them  that 
the  Italians  understand  better  than  any  other  people  the  true  in¬ 
terests  ef  the  Church  when  they  ask  her  to  divest  herself  of  feudal 
rights  that  sprang  up  in  a  barbarous  age,  which  are  quite  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  conditions  of  modem  civilisation,  and  when  they 
propose,  in  return  for  proviuces  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  no 
longer  able  to  govern,  to  confer  on  that  Church  restored  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  to  surround  it  with  the  gratitude  and  the  respect  of  a  re¬ 
generated  nation.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  Church  obstinately 
refuses  to  view  its  interests  in  this  light.  Barou  Ricasoli  hints  that 
an  end  is  not  far  distant  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that 
part  of  Italy  is  still  under  tbe  foreign  yoke,  observing  that  when 
Europe  aball  see  his  country  well’organised,  well  armed  and  strong, 
it  will  then  be  convinced  of  its  right  wholly  to  possess  its  territory. 

Official  despatches  from  Turin  represent  the  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Sicily  as  augmenting  daily.  Rail  and  ordinary  roads  aro 
being  rapidly  traced  out.  A  great  number  of  foreigners  are  at 
Palermo  on  commercial  and  agricultural  business.  General  Cialdini 
reports  that  he  has  shot,  dispersed,  and  driven  out  of  the  Southern 
provinces  most  of  tbe  large  hands  of  brigands.  Naples  is  also  very 
commercially  active.  The  Neapolitans  have  subscribed  largely  to 
the  new  national  loan.  Several  priests  have  been  arrested  who  were 
connected  with  the  Sforxa  conspiracy.  On  the  whole  the  South  of 
Italy  is  politically  much  more  tranquil.  There  is,  however,  much 
work  to  do. 

AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

The  Hungarian  Address,  drawn  up  by  M.  Desk,  and  agreed  to 
on  the  9th  inst.,  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  statements  in  the 
j  Imperial  Rescript.  Perfectly  respectful  in  form,  it  is  plain-spoken  in 
truth-telling,  and  energetic  in  tone.  Addressing  Francis  Joseph  in 
the  usual  style,  as  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  it  expresses  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction  and  hope  with  which,  last  autumn,  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  beheld  him  depart  from  the  Absolutist  regime,  which  for  12 
years  had  pressed  upon  them.  It  was  not  without  uneasiness  they 
remarked  that  bis  enactments  with  respect  to  administration  were  in 
great  measure  not  constitutional,  but  they  trusted  that,  when  the  Diet 
came  together,  and  the  just  wishes  of  the  nation  were  expressed,  he 
would  advance  upon  the  right  path,  doing  away  with  the  remnants  of 
Absolutism,  and  granting  just  and  legal  claims,  until  at  last  the  Sove¬ 
reign  and  tbe  people  would  stand  united  upon  the  lawful  basis  of  the 
Constitution.  Thus  hoping,  they  patiently  awaited  the  assembling  of 
the  Diet,  which,  when  it  came  together,  deemed  it  its  duty  to  explain  to 
the  Emperor  what  was  required  for  the  complete  re-establishment  of 
the  Constitution,  and  consequent  tranquillity  of  the  nation — required 
also  in  order  that  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  to  become  the  legally 
crowned  King  of  Hungary  might  legally  he  fulfilled.  They  asked 
Francis  Joseph  to  conform  to  the  same  conditions  to  which  bis  fore¬ 
fathers  bad  subscribed  as  those  of  their  coronation.  Tbe  King’s  right 
to  the  Crown,  the  people’s  right  to  the  Constitution,  were  based  on 
the  same  act  and  contract.  The  following  extract  clearly  defines 
Hungarian  demands : — 

“  In  our  Address  we  asked  for  no  concessionr,  we  proposed  no  new 
laws  for  the  better  security  of  our  rights.  We  wished  only  that  ^ 
Pragmatic  Sanction  should  be  strictly  observed  to  its  full  extent,  with 
all  its  conditions  and  reciprocal  duties ;  that  our  constitution,  our  laws 
made  by  the  Diets,  which  had  been  forcibly  suspended,  should  be 
again  put  in  force,  and  that  the  right  to  interpret,  modify,  and  abro¬ 
gate  laws  should  he  in  no  way  taken  away  from  the  Diet.  In  one 
word,  we  desired  to  see  absolute  power  replaced,  uot  partially  hut 
completely,  by  legality  and  constitutional  life.  The  most  high  Re¬ 
script  which  your  Majesty  remitted  to  us  on  the  2l8t  of  July  of  the 
present  year  decidedly  rejected  our  just  wishes,  and  from  the  whole 
contents  and  spirit  of  that  Rescript  we  have  arrived  at  the  painful 
persuasion  that  your  Majesty  in  fact  does  not  wish  to  rule  Hungary 
in  the  sense  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.” 

The  following  are  tbe  concluding  passages  of  tbe  address  : 

The  nation  cannot  legally  accept  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the 
diploma  of  Oct.  20.  or  of  the  patent  of  Feb.  28.  The  Diet  conse¬ 
quently  cannot  send  deputies  to  the  Reichsrath ;  and  if,  notwith¬ 
standing,  elections  to  the  Reichsrath  were  to  take  place  in  the  country, 
and  the  deputies  accepted  the  charge,  the  Diet  declares  that  this 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  Diet  will  never  recog¬ 
nise  such  deputies  to  tbe  Reichsrath  as  the  representatives  of  Hungary, 
nor  any  burdens,  loans,  or  sales  of  the  national  domains  in  Hungary, 
voted  by  the  Reichsrath,  as  binding  on  the  nation.  The  Diet  de¬ 
mands  the  legal  right,  which  it  has  always  exercised,  of  voting  taxes 
and  the  military  contingent ;  its  legal  right  of  making  laws  in  concert 
with  the  King;  of  interpreting  these  laws,  of  modifying  them,  of 
abrogating  them — in  a  word,  the  entire  re-establishment  of  tbe  laws 
of  1848.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  royal  rescript  did  not  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  the  Hungarian  constitution  instead  of  on  an  arbitrary 
patent,  for  by  not  doing  so  it  has  rendered  any  understanding,  which 
could  only  bo  effected  on  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  impossible.  The 
Diet  considers  that  the  thread  of  parliamentary  negotiation  is  broken. 

It  is  probable  that  sorrowful  days  await  our  country,  hut  the  people 
will  know  how  to  suffer  in  order  that  their  legitimate  right  to  liberty 
and  constitutional  life  may  descend  to  posterity ;  lor  what  power  and 
force  extract  from  a  nation  may  be  restored  to  it  under  favourable 
circumstances,  but  what  is  voluntarily  abandoned  is  lost  for  ever. 

.  .  .  .  We  are  willing  and  ready  to  do  what  we  can  to  avert 

from  the  populations  of  the  hereditary  provinces,  and  from  ourselvw, 
the  evil  consequences  of  bygone  days.  Yee,  we  repeat  that  again, 
and  we  also  repeat  that  it  is  only  as  an  independent  and  free  country 
that  we  will  co-operate  with  them  for  this  object.  But,  if  our  pO“* 

I  tical  rights  be  not  respected,  if  our  legal  independence  be  attacked,  u 
fit  be  sought  to  force  upon  us  a  vouchsafed  Constitution  in  lieu  of  our 
own  Constitution,  which  is  guaranteed  by  fundamental  treaties,  then 
shall  we  be  justified  before  God  and  man  if  we  never  of  our  own  will 
consent  to  take  upon  us  any  burdens  and  duties,  to  a  participation  m 
which  we  are  neither  by  law  nor  by  justice  hound. 

These  hold  and  determined  words  were  received  by  the  Diet  with 
enthusiastic  applause. 

On  Wednesday  the  Emperor  received  the  Address,  to  which  he 
replied  by  a  short  speech,  couched  in  general  terms.  Hie  resolution 
may  he  expected  this  day.  The  dissolution  of  the  Diet  appears  quite 
oeitain.  A  telegram  received  at  Festh  on  Wedneeday  says:  "The 
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Cabinet  Council  demanda  that  the  Hungarian  Diet  thould  be  diiwlved,  preceding  the  divition  lasted,  without  interruption,  from  Friday!  tf3T»tfn»rn 

,  ,  .  T _ -t  A.  V  ij  v-  _ j  _ *  afternoon  until  noon  on  Baturday,  and  was  more  remarkable  for  I 

and  that  an  mpe  am  Mto  al^u  •  ♦  •  /  feeling  than  for  eloquence.  Inatead  of  resigning,  the  defeated  Madamb  Cathbbinb  Hayes,  the  great  vocalist,  died  suddenly  cn 

peoples  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  Hunganan  Ministers  violently  government  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  his  Excellency  to  dissolve  Sunday  last,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  near  Sydenham,  in  her  thirty- 

opposed  the  latter  proposition.”  the  Assembly.  As  the  Parliament  has  only  been  in  existence  for  eighth  year.  On  the  previous  Monday,  when  in  the  full  enjoyment 

■DAT  i  vn  eighteen  months,  and  as  the  Ministry  were  not  defeated  upon  any  ques-  of  perfect  health  and  epirits,shebrokeablood-vessel,and,afterlin- 

POLAND.  tion  of  policy,  this  act  of  the  Governor  has  excited  general  disappro-  gering  against  hope  throughout  the  week,  breathed  her  last  on  Sun- 

A  OONELICT  TOO*  PLACE  AT  Waesaw,  OB  the  cvemng  of  the  8th  the  more  so  becauw  it  was  well  hnown  that  a  combina-  day  night  To  the  m.isic^  world  the  loss  of  this  accomplished  per- 

,  ^  .  .  -  tion  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Assembly  had  taken  place,  which  son  will  be  great,  but  to  the  large  circle  of  her  private  friends  it  is 

inst.,  between  the  people  and  the  military,  in  consequence  of  would  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  ablest  and  strongest  ad-  irreparable.  The  great  fatigues  of  the  professional  tour  round  the 
the  latter  having  interfered  to  prevent  an  illumination  of  the  ministration  the  colony  has  yet  had.  Messrs  Haines,  O’Shanassy,  world  which  she  took  in  1861-65  had  home  heavily  on  a  constitution 
city.  On  the  following  day  one  person  was  killed  and  several  Nicholson,  Michie,  and  Duffy  had  agreed  to  take  office  together,  as  never  very  strong,  and  a  severe  accident  which  happened  to  her  in 
were  arrested.  Warsaw  continued  in  a  very  disturbed  sUfe.  question  upon  which  they  were  formerly  divided  (the  dis-  America,  when  a  horse  fell  with  and  rolled  over  her,  produced  effects 

.  ^  «  ,  .  1  fl  •  XL  .1.  .  X  posal  of  the  Crown  lands)  had  been  settled,  and  no  obstacle  now  from  which  she  never  thoroughly  recovered.  Her  career  extended 

A  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  in  the  Methstrassc,  not-  exists  to  their  harmonious  co-operation.  Finding  the  Governor  bent  over  some  twenty  years  and  ^wards,  during  which  she  studied  in 
withstanding  the  request  made  to  them  to  disperse.  Troops  and  on  a  dissolutioti,  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  moved  and  carried  an  Ireland  under  Signor  Sapio,  in  France  under  Signor  Manuel  Garcia, 
artillery  were  placed  in  all  the  public  gardens  and  squares  of  the  i  address  to  his  Excellency,  indirectly  deprecating  this  course,  after  a  and  in  Italy  under  Signor  Felice  Ronconi.  Her  public  performances 
dty.  The  Governor  of  Warsaw  caused  placards  to  be  posted  •crimonious  discussion.  Increasing  activity  is  observable  in  abroad  commenced  at  Marseilles.  From  Marseilles  she  proceeded  to 

—k; _ _  'other  branches  of  productive  industry.  A  greater  quantity  of  land  Milan;  from  Milan  to  Vienna;  thence  to  Venice  and  other  Italian 

up  ..ruing  tie  puil.o  to  .betuu  firom  n^iug  .u,  demou.tr.t.ou^  ^ cuUi..tion,  ,„i  the  ^owlh  ot  .ine;  oil,  .nd  town..  In  1849  eio  cm.  to  London  with  a  8w-c1u.  SnentS 

and  prohibiting,  under  Mvere  penalties,  all  festivities  and  the  closing  promises  to  engage  general  attention,  and  to  add  largely  to  our  reputation  ;  and  few  amateurs  can  have  forgotten  the  flattering  re- 
of  shops.  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Police  declares  ;  resources.  The  family  immigration  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Legis-  ception  accorded  to  her  when  she  appeared  (with  Mr  Sims  fiieevcs)  in 
theatstemsnt  that  a  man  had  been  killed  in  the  late  disturbances  to  I  lature  has  turned  out  so  well  that  it  is  probable  a  large  sum  will  be  Linda  di  Chamouni  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  After  two  years  in 

be  toUlly  unfounded,  and  says  that  one  person  only  had  been  slightly  I  for  this  purpose  when  Parliament  re-assembles.  Three  Great  BriUin  Catherine  Haves  went  to  tie  United  States,  visited 

,  j  ,  .•  4.  mv  X  X  L  k  1  thousand  passage  warrants  were  issued,  each  applicant  contributing  a  talifomia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  subsequently  Australia  and 

wounded.  I  be  proclamation  adds :  The  recent  duturbances  have  ;  government  defraying  the  rest.  India.  In  these  distant  regions  the  fame  she  had  acquired  in  Eng- 

compelled  the  authorities  to  take  precautionary  measures  against  the  The  beneficial  operation  of  the  scheme,  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  land  was  turned  to  profitable  account,  and,  everywhere  ”  triumphant,” 
dislovalty  created  by  turbulent  people.”  The  national  f6te  was  cele-  view,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  statement  of  the  relation-  she  realised  a  handsome  fortune.  On  her  return  to  England  she 
brated  at  Warsaw  on  Monday,  notwithstanding  a  prohibiUon  by  the  .  ^7  the  persons  sent  for  /rom  the  mother  c^ountry  to  the  *t  the  concerts  presided  over  by  the  late  M.  Jullien  at  Her  Ma- 

XL  -x-  rpL  -D  j  41  XL  X.  L  j  L  applicants  in  this  colony: — Husbands,  203;  wives,  370;  children  jesty  s  1  heatre  ;  and  since  that  period  she  has  made  tours  in  the  pro- 

authonties.  The  Bourse  and  all  the  counting-houses  and  shops  were .  twelve,  656  ;  mothers,  68  ;  sons,  82 ;  daughters,  117  ;  brothers,  vinces,  especially  in  Ireland,  where  her  way  may  ^  said,  without 
closed.  The  churches  were  filled  by  large  congregations.  In  tbe  472  ;  sisters,  665;  cousins,  346;  friends,  91.  The  proportion  of  the  exaggeration,  to  have  been  paved  with  gold  and  strewn  with  flowers, 
evening  the  city  was  illuminated.  An  imposing  military  force,  with  sexes  was  as  follows: — Males,  1,247  :  females,  1,723.  The  number  She  was  married  in  1857  to  Mr  Bushnell,  who  had  undertaken  the 


artillery,  was  stationed  in  the  streets,  and  some  arrests  took  place.  |  or  nominees  residing  in  t 
Ah  mpobtant  popular  demonstratioh  took  place  at  Lublin  j  1  5  t  e  towns,  1,076 

(Russian  Poland)  on  the  12th  inst.  Tbe  military  commander,  by  his  ^  £ 

energy,  however,  suppressed  tbe  conflict,  without  any  more  serious  rruj  Overlahd  Mail  bi 
consequences  than  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  were  wounded,  j  Zealand.  From  Nelson  tl 
TURKEY.  j  Wellington,  and  Taranaki  1 

Thb  Sultan  (says  a  telegram  from  Constantinople)  bas  given  the  ,  The  Taranaki  Herald  ol 


of  nominees  residing  in  tbe  country  districts  of  Great  Britain  was  superintendence  of  her  professional  business  in  the  New  World.  Her 
1,894  ;  in  the  towns,  1,076.  domestic  happiness  was,  however,  of  very  short  duration,  as  she  had 

for  some  years  been  a  widow  when  she  was  htrself  called  away, 
NEW  ZEALAND.  leaving  behind  her  a  name  alike  respected  in  public  and  in  private. 

T...  A....,.- \r ...  k..*.....  ...  ..is  \r.ik.....««  ........  r......  M.  Passavant,  the  celebrated  art  connoisseur  and  picture  authority, 


Tub  Overland  Mail  brings  us,  via  Melbourne,  news  from  New  ^^ssavant,  me  ceienratea  art  connoweur  and  picture  authonty, 

,7  ,  ,  -p  XT  1  xk  1  X  X  xk  lo.k  i-  A  11  J  Whose  writings  on  Raffaelle  have  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 

Zealand.  From  ^elson  the  dates  are  to  the  12th  ;  from  Auckland,  Winklemans  Ind  Vasari  of  a  past  age,  died  at  Frankfort,  a  few  days 

■nr„ii;.,_x _ _ a  nr> _ k:  x«  xi _ o.k .  _ l?  .  .  °  '  •' 


Wellington,  and  Taranaki  to  the  8th : 

The  Taranaki  Herald  of  the  8tb  says  :  A  native  from  Ngatiru- 


deputation  from  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia  a  very  kind  reception.  Tbe  snui,  Te  Retiu,  of  the  Henui,  arrived  here  during  the  week,  and 
Duke  de  Montebello,  General  Codrington,  and  General  Willisen  are  states  that  the  tribe  w  ill  not  surrender  any  of  the  plunder,  and  that 
expected  in  Constantinople.  A  large  number  of  persons  were  present  they  have  joined  the  king  with  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  on  the 
at  tbe  mass  celebrated  yesterday  at  the  French  Embassy,  on  account  coast  as  far  as  Wellington.  Some  natives  from  the  other  side  of 
of  the  F5te  Napoleon.  Omer  Pasha  is  indisposed.  He  is  now  at  Cook’s  Strait  have  come  across  and  are  at  Mataitawa.  Tbe  temper 


since,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

HOME  NEWS. 

THE  QDEEN  AND  COURT. 

Her  MA/BfiTY  and  tbe  Prince  Consort,  accompanied  by  the  Princess 


. Alice,lcftOsbome  yesterday  for  Windsor.  The  royal  party  were  to 

Mostar.  The  international  commission  bas  decided  in  favour  of  the  of  the  Ngatiruanui  is  said  to  be  still  for  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  sleep  at  Frogmore  Lodge,  and  to  day  return  to  tL  Isle  of 

Porte  on  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Pakeha.  They  have  an  immense  quantity  of  settlers’  stock,  carts.  White.  Besides  the  Duke  of  Oporto,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  hia 

mouths  of  the  Danube  pending  between  tbe  Porte  and  Moldavia- .  farming  implements,  gnd  plunder  of  all  descriptions.  Tbe  Taranaki  brother  Prince  Oscar,  have  been  tbe  Queen’s  guests  at  Osborne  this 
The  Turkish  government  is  actively  progressing  with  financial  re- '  tribe,  from  Warca  down  (if  not  nearer  home)  are  leagued  with  the  week,  but  all  Her  Majesty’s  visitors,  including  the  Crown  Prince 
forms,  and  is  making  preparations  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  Ngatiruanui,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  a  letter  has  been  received  by  Princess  of  1  russia  who  left  on  Ibursday,  have  taken  their  de¬ 
bank.  A  great  fire  has  taken  place  in  the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  these  tribes  from  Waikato,  not  on  any  account  to  make  terms  wit£  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Princes, 

town  of  Smyrna.  The  Porte  has  sent  assistance  to  tbe  inhabitants.  |  Soukern  Cross  of  the  7th  says :  »  The  authorities  have  at  last  Prince  Arthur,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  will 

irnnPTnM  OTFAVrvnq  determined  to  take  the  bull  by  the  boms,  and  to  insist  on  the  supre-  for  Ireland.  The  distance  froni 

FOREIGN  GLEANINGS.  ^  ^he  law  in  this  colony.  In  a  proclamation  by  the  Governor,  Gosport  to  Holyhead  (310  miles)  will  be  accomplished  (exclusive  of 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  bas  left  Paris  for  tbe  camp  at  Chalons,  which  has  just  been  made  public,  the  Waitakos  are  enjoined  to  ‘  yield 

The  Moniteur  announces  that  the  Emperor  has  decided  upon  implicit  obedience  to  what  the  law  requires  for  tbe  public  welfare,’  u«ne  miles  an  hour.  1  he  ^een,  if  the  weather  be  at  a  1  favourable, 

extending  to  Belgian  and  Dutch  travellers  the  immunitv  from  the  and  the  alternative  is  unmistakeably  intimated.  There  is  to  be  no  III 

application  of  the  pwsport  system  recently  conceded  to  British  and  longer  an  frn/imNm  m  in  New  Zealand  King’s  fla^  are  to  be  ”‘1" 'a 


Swedish  subjects.  Reciprocal  privileges  will  be  allowed  to  French ,  hauled  down,  native  lands  are  to  bq  taken  if  required  for  making  ^  ^  Povnl  ol  SnoHov 

subjects  travelling  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  roads,  with  as  little  compunction  as  an  English  gentleman’s  park  is  Majesty  will  f^^end  d  vine  service  in  the  “"fe 

Prince  Napoleon  left  New  York  for  Washington  on  the  31st  ult.  invaded  when  it  is  found  advisable  to  run  a  railway  through  it.  Jm  fbl’ Sfll 

He  will  make  a  tour  through  the  West,  and  return  in  a  few  weeks  Unlawful  combinations  are  to  be  put  down,  property  is  to  be  Majesty  will  return  to  Dubl  n,  on  the  28th ;  and  on  toe  29th  will 

to  New  York,  where  the  Imperial  yacht  will  await  his  return.  respected,  and  if  the  natives  really  and  aincerel/  submit,  we  may  Fdfnii  sL  wUl 

-A  cavalry  company,  composed  of  young  ladies,  has  recently  been  soon  see  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  bum-bailiff  wandering  about  Warrington  Junction,  and  from  thence  to  Ed  nbu  gh.  e  1 

formed  at  Pittsfield,  Ma«L,^der  the  naSe  of  ”  Di  Vern^  Phllanx.’^  the  neighbourhood  of  NgaVuawahia,  in  search  of  some  mighty  chief,  Holyrood  tiU  the  2nd  Sept,  when  she  leave,  for  Balmoral. 

Mias  Pinkie  Pomeroy  is  the  Captain,  and  Miss  Anna  Kipp  is  the  as  unmolested  as  the  fair  lady  -who  of  old  perambulated  the  green  POLITICAL  TALK. 

Lieutenant.  i  hills  and  valleys  of  old  Ireland.”  Thb  nbw  Rbfork  Act  for  tbe  appropriation  of  the  scats  vacated  by 

_  'The  government  of  the_  King  of  Italy  have  re«)lved  to  hold  an  .  ,  tinv.  tlio  disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  of  Sudbury  and  St  Alban’s  bas 


POLITICAL  TALK. 

Thb  nbw  Rbfork  Act  for  tbe  appropriation  of  tbe  scats  vacated  by 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  of  Sudbury  and  St  Alban’s  bas 


xuc  KUTcruiucuv  ui  iiio  A.IUK  01  Aiaiy  uave  resoiyeu  10  noia  sii  x  i„xx.v«  x..  lUO  uisiraucuiBeiueuk  oi  mxo  wuioukub  wx  »uuuury  auu  uv  xxiu»u  ■  xiu 

Exhibition  Of  Art  and  Industry  st  Florence  in  the  ensuing  months  of  ,  ^  Melbourne  contains  some  interesting  news  relating  to 

September  and  October.  The  King  will  open  the  Exhibition  in  colony.  It  provides  that  after  tbe  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament  the 

person.  1  There  are  now  nearly  5,000  troops  of  all  arms  in  New  Zealand.  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York  is  to^  divided  into  two  divisions, 

The  hearing  of  M.  Mirbs’s  appeal  has  been  postponed  until  the  A  regiment  is  expected  from  England  and  another  from  India,  and  to  be  called  the  Northern  and  Southern  Division,  and  in  all  future  Par- 

19to  inst.  by  toe  middle  or  end  of  July  tbe  land  forces  will  amount  to  7,000  lianients  there  are  to  ^  two  KnigbU  of  the  Shire  for  each  dmsion. 

Ths  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  has  been  conferred  on  M.  men  'There  will  also  be  four  or  five  ships  of  war.  General  Cameron  There  to  *“  i* 

Auber,  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  in  Paris ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  soldier,  but  without  experience  in  Maori  warfare,  member  “after  the  passing  5  the^ct  ”  is  riven  to  the 

the  Cross  of  the  Legion  on  M.  de  Beauchene,  the  Secretary.  and  rather  disposed  to  undervalue  such  experience.  He  will  be  ably  JJuthem  Division  of  Lanca8hire,^aking  three  Knights  of  the  Shire; 

The  King  of  Prussia  bas  authorised  the  acceptance  of  voluntary  seconded  by  Colonel  Warre,  from  India,  every  inch  a  soldier.  He  is  Speaker  (i  the  House  of  Commons  is,  as  soon  as  may  be,  with- 

contributions  for  the  formation  of  a  Prussian  navy.  ’  believed  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  design  entertained  in  March  out  any  motion,  or  in  the  recess  without  any  notice,  to  issue  his  warrant 

A  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  the  Zollverein  has  last  to  proclaim  martial  law  and  carry  the  war  into  tbe  Waikato  for  the  election.  Birkenhead  is  to  form  a  borough  to  return  one  member 

been  drawn  up,  and  only  awaits  ratification.  This  treaty  will  place  country — a  design  which  was  defeated  as  mentioned  in  my  last,  after  the  Ist  December  next.  The  election  laws  in  force  are  to  be  applied 
Britiah  commerce  on  the  same  footing  as  that  lately  concluded  What  is  now  to  be  dreaded  is  the  slaughter  of  numbers  of  outsettlers  to  the  new  places  created  by  this  additional  Reform  Act. 
between  France  and  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union.  by  war  parties  of  the  natives.  Tbe  authorities  in  New  Zealand  call  Ramsden  and  the  Holhecr  Parliamentary-  Reform 

Tbe  Moniteur  announces  that,  on  account  of  the  national  fete,  the  these  “  murders,”  but  the  natives  have  no  distinctions  amongst  them-  AssoaATiox  are  at  issue  on  the  subject  of  bis  votes.  The  aesocia- 

Emperor  has  either  remitted  or  commuted  the  punishments  of  1,236  selves  between  combatants  and  non-combatants.  It  would  not  sur-  adopted  tbe  following  resolution  : 

prisoners,  of  different  categories,  who  had  been  condemned  for  civil  prise  me  if  the  settlers  should  organise  parties  to  rf  aljate,  and  they  committee,  after  carefullv  reviewing  the  parilamentary 

crimes.  will  soon  become  as  skilful  and  unscrupulous  m  the  bWy  work  as  the  gj,  j  ^  Kamsden,  Bart.,  M.'P.,  during  the  last  two  years,  Is 

-  natives  themselves.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip  toe  early  opinion  that  by  bis  treatment  of  the  Ballot,  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper 

- '  settlers  were  forced  to  become  murderers  in  self-defence.  Thus  the  Duty,  and  the  bills  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Ixord  J.  Russell,  M.P., 

^  ^  Y  ^  ..y  Y  A  X  "VT  YXT  o  war  will  become  a  war  of  extermination.  Suffer  the  Europeans  Mr  E.  Baines,  M.P.,  and  Mr  Locke  King,  M.P.,  for  tbe  amendment  of  the 

O  O  Ixi  O  .N  1  A  1j  N  Ei  TV  S»  must,  but  in  the  end  the  natives  are  certain  to  be  subdued,  and  then  parliamentary  franchise,  he  bas  piov^  himself  unworthy  of  the  con- 

_ j  to  be  neglected  and  illtreated  until  they  die  out.  I  do  most  firmly  I  lidence  of  the  county  voters  of  thu  Riding.”  ^ 

INDIA  ,  believe  that  if  the  administration  of  native  affairs  had  been  handed  ijjj^  Archdukb  Ferdinand  Maximilian  or  Austria,  ac- 

„  *  ,  ,  .  .  over  to  the  general  government  and  legislature  of  the  colony  this  p  by  the  Archduchesa  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  toe  King  of 

JIT  THB  ARRIVAL  OF  THB  OVERLAND  Mail  we  have  adviccs  from  dreadful  crisis  would  not  have  happened,  but  tbe  theory  of  tbe  ^j^e  Belgians,  paid  a  visit  to  Southampton,  on  Wednesday,  for  too 

Bombay  to  July  12,  and  from  Calcutta  to  June  26.  Rain  bas  fallen '  Colonial  Office,  supported  by  missionary  and  aborigines  protection  purpose  of  inspecting  the  docks  and  ascertaining  the  facilities  of  the 

in  great  abundance  all  over  India.  The  present  season  bids  fair  in  •ocietics,  always  has  been  that  the  settlers  were  prone  to  oppress  the  g  view  to  its  selection  as  the  terminus  of  the  line  of  steam 

this  respect  to  form  a  parallel  to  that  which  succeeded  the  famine  of  ?u  ”?Vx°  packets  projected  to  run  between  Austria  and  England.  Their  Im- 

ng  Tk  ’  p«i-  e  n  -t*  e  ■  L  •  riiat  theory.  If  hostilities  commence  in  the  Waikato  district  they  are ,  Highnesses  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  an 

1837-38.  The  Famine  Relief  Committees  are  performing  their  very  likely  to  be  renewed  at  Taranaki,  but  on  the  new  and  larger  {[ddress  was  presented  to  them  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  in 
labours  well  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  Nearly  10,000  people  are  issue.  Most  of  the  newspapers  of  late  have  admitted  that  the  natives  replying  to  which  the  Archduke,  after  expressing  his  warmest  thanks, 
being  daily  fed  with  cooked  food  in  Delhi  alone,  and  fully  that :  replied: 

number  ID  tbe  dUtrict  xre  relieved  in  tbe  ..me  w.y.  About  1,000 ;  U  S 

jwir  widow.  obUin  weekly  reUef  in  money  it  tbe  Delhi  Gate.  One  mid  that  Wirimu  Kingi  wUl  return  to  Wiitnrn  to  o^nniwi  Ibe  native.  bei^g/iaSor,  and  the”  bject  of  my  nunoat’ambition  and-conltaM  eSbita 
thoBsand  rupees  a  month  are  distributed  to  families  of  respectability  |  there.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  a  body  of  Waikatos,  and  the  ^in  i,e  to  contribute  as  much  as  in  me  lies  to  the  advancement  and 
now  reduced  to  poverty,  but  ashamed  to  be  seen  seeking  charity.  Maori  flag  will  be  raised,  and  the  principle  cf  the  organisation  is  to  prosperity  of  the  Austrian  navy.  My  country  is  now  a  constitutionri 
AKn..xionno  ..  i  j  j  -i  •  i  -  j  x  i  i  resistance  to  the  Quem’s  authority.  'This  rumour  comes  from  one  like  your  own ;  and  as  it  is  full  of  aptitudes  for  freedom— and  as  it 

.  ’  persons  are  employed  daily  in  some  hind  of  work  by  | jbe  East  Coast  natives  also  report  that  Naylor  of  in  many  respects  resemblesEngland  more  than  any  other  European  land,  I 


INDIA. 


diafrmaa  wv.m.wv.:i.  'D.p.x.v  vr  ii  1.  •  A  \  *  A  ^“6  King  bos  established  four  regular  mails  from  his  head-quarters.  After  the  object  of  the  visit  had  been  accomplished,  tne  Mayor  ox 

•brtTM.  prevml.  in  Piahxwur.  Village,  ma  being  depopiilaUd.  The  con&avtar,  a.  b.  may  be  ha.  80f.  far  «iab  maU  mid  ad.  Sontb.mpton  latertalaed  tb.  Arahdak.  and  Ambducheax  togeAm 

iTTOTD  IT  Ti  for  each  letter.  with  the  Austrian  Ambassador  and  the  Counless  Apponyi,  and  a 

y _  *  w  numerous  party,  to  a  sumptuous  dfjeuner  at  the  Assembly  Roonu. 

Iktrlliobncb  u  brought  by  the  present  mail  from  \  ictona  to  the  T  H  E  W  E  8  T  I N  D  I  E  8.  At  this  entertainment  Mr  Roebuck,  who  was  president,  made  a  speech, 

aWi  of  June,  from  New  South  Wales  to  the  21st,  and  from  South  Accounts  from  Antigua  of  the  27th  ult.  make  no  mention  of  any  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  of  “  The  House  of  Commons: 
AiuWi.toGie26Ui.  A  latlar  from  Melbourne  ..y. :  eaeualty  in  tb.  ialmid,  where  everything  wmi  progreming  e.  iianal ; 

^  We  have  just  gone  through  what  is  magniloquently  called  a  toe  report  of  an  earthquake  there  origiiuted  with  a  New  York  jour-  a  great  monarch,  who  had  attempled  to  bring  about  in  his  own 

muiisterial  crisis.”  The  present  administration,  which  u  composed  ^al,  and  appears  to  be  entirely  without  foundation.  There  U  no  news  dominions  constitutional  government,  in  doing  which  be  would  have  to 
W  eight  or  nine  mediocrities  who  were  balloted  for  little  more  than  -  .ko,  „xk  •  i  j  t  meet  all  those  prejudices,  those  ignorances,  and  those  mistakes  that 

W  months  ago  by  toe  majority  in  toe  LegislaUve  Assembly  which  >n.portonw  from  the  other  iriands  In  Jamaica  the  cotton  ^oDsUtly  atrended  merwho  endeavored  to  do  good  to  to^  fcllow- 

wplseed  toe  last  govenwieiit,  bas  just  been  declared  not  to  possess  quesUon  was  stiU  engaging  atUntion  ;  seeds,  however,  were  wanted,  men.  He  had  not  attempted  to  m^e  any  ^  part  of  the  empue 
too  confidence  of  the  house  or  the  country  by  87  to  19.  The  debate  and  the  Jamaica  Cotton  Company  would  do  well  to  send  a  supply*  supreme  over  the  rest,  but  to  render  all  alike,  and  to  represent  all  m  too 


’  I 


,  ■\ 
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Imperial  Parliament  of  Anatria.  Thongh  great  difficnlties  would  be  Brougham,  the  President.  On  Tuesday  Ix>rd  Brougham  spent  hisj  Thb  Nirw  Act  oxVotuifTKBM  toll  kxbmption  proTides  that  any 
thrown  in  his  way,  he  would  be  cheered  onwa^  in  his  path  by  ail  well-  time  risiting  the  public  institutions  of  Dublin,  the  Bank,  Trinity  toll  collector  who  shall  take  toll  for  any  volunteer  officer  or  soldier, 
conducted  aud  well-thinking  Englishmen,  who  would  endeavour  to  do  all  College,  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.  On  Wednesday  evening  he  de-  horse,  or  carriage,  entitled  to  exemption  under  this  act,  shall  pay  for 

At ^iA  tn  liSa  an/l  m  aewni  'TtiASi*  f  mrs^riAl  i* _ a  t.*.  : _ i.xx _  A  a  Sm  w  I  awawwv  *  aism  rt  Af  P^iipf  }lor  ilio  me*f 


of  the  good  government  here  MUbliehed,-^  good  government  atUined  abundant  example*,  that  the  progress  of  science  had  would  otherwiie  be  liable,  shall  pay  for  every  offence  a  sum  not  ex- 

simply  by  en.bl  ng  the  people  to  iwke  their  own  laws,  and  it  was  owing  ^  K  -  ..  J  progress  ”  governed  the  moral  ceeding  5/.  The  act  is  not  to  extend  to  Ireland, 

to  this  that  England  occupied  the  position  she  did  among  the  nations  of  aiwaj  s  siyw,  aim  uiat  ^  e  ® 

the  eartK  It  was  not  the  magnificent  fleets  or  the  manufactories  of  well  as  the  natural  sciences.  Brougham  then  touched  o 

England  which  rendered  her  great,  but  it  was  the  obedience  of  the  Law  Reform,  and  showed  what  had  been  done.  -  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 

people  to  the  laws,  and  that  obedience  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  people  The  important  propositions  respecting  Charitable  Trusts  made  by  t  i  . 

themselves  made  the  laws  through  their  House  of  Commons.  He  ex-  our  learned  and  distinguished  colleague.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  have  Theee  was  a  dbcrbasb  in  the  mobtalitt^p  I^nton  1^  week, 
pressed  his  congratulations  to  their  Impierial  guests  on  constitutional  to  a  great  extent  been  adopted  by  the  Education  Commission,  under  as  compared  with  that  of  the  two  previous  weeks.  In  the  third  week 
government  being  extended  to  Austria,  and  assured  them  of  the  warm  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  and  the  amendments  of  the  Bankruptcy  of  July  the  deaths  were  1,171;  in  the  two  following  they  rose  to 
support  of  the  British  people.  and  Insolvency  Laws,  which,  after  the  fullest  investigations,  are  1,207  and  1,225  respectively ;  last  week  they  again  declined  to  1,172, 

After  a  toast  proposing  “  The  Commerce  of  Austria'and  England,”  w  strongly  recommended,  have  *1"?;“^  Iff"  *'  ^®" 

Count  Apponyi  widi  t  S  Diarrhoea  was  fatal  last  week  in  177  cases,  of  which  161  occurred  to 

wuiik  ppu  7  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  has  not  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Lords  .vjiarpn  infuntu  Phnlent  nr  chnlerAic  diarrluea  was  sUn  f.iai 

The  good  wishes  of  Euglishmen  for  Austria  go  straight  to  every  without  material  changes ;  but  it  is  an  important  amendment  of  the  law.  enaen  ’e  of  which  occurred  to  children  less  than  three  years  of  saw 
Austrian  heart,  and  It  is  not  only  the  many  struggles  borne  together  in  pive  Acts  have  been  passed  conUining  a  digest  of  the  main  body  of  the  J.  female  servant  aired  37  years  died  at  6€  Packington  street  IslInJtS’ 
the  past  which  should  atuch  the  two  countries  to  each  other.  It  is  also  a  criminal  statute  law. In  two  succeeding  sessions  Sir  F.  Kelly  introduced  hma  ftwS^days/S  f^e  dayW  a  ch^J^mS^^^^^ 

cerUin  undeniable  resemblance  in  character,  feelings,  and  pursuito.  *  most  important  bill  for  removing  the  defect  of  our  law  as  to  the  wills  WoLlbridge  street  north  Clerkenwell  from  what  is  described 

Whilst  I  am  called  upon  to  represent  the  Em^ror,  my  master,  at  the  of  British  VubjecU  executed  abroad,  and  it  passed  the  Commons  both  ^‘".^nulnesSMS  ch^J^^ 

Court  of  your  universally  honoured  Queen,  I  have  happily  often  h^  times,  but  fell  through  in  the  Lords.  Ixird  Kingsdown’s  bill,  now  passed  5n  igUneton  6  in  the  sub-distrirt  Chelsea  South  6  in  thaS 

occasion  to  study  in  the  various  clas^  of  society  all  that  is  so  great  in  with  the  same  object,  though  less  extensive  than  Sir  Fitzroy’s,  removes  christTh^ich  K  4  to  SomS  Town  Vfn  sT^^^  Sbo-. 
England.  And  It  is  with  sincere  pride  that,  looking  back  to  Austna,  I  a  great  part  of  the  defect  complained  of.  Finally,  a  most  important  Act  ...  .  .  g,  Peter  Walworth  Tvobus  exhibits  an 

recognise  in  her  many  of  the  self-same  capacities  for  gooilness  and  hiS  been*happilv  passed,  and  with  less  difficult/ than  our  excellent  col-  for  fhe  deaths  refemdtT^-^ 

peatness,  and  I  will  also  say  for  freedom.  It  is  the  fond  belief  of  thc«e  league,  Mr^tilliero,  its’author.  expected,  reducing  the  time  of  gaining  Of  thrse  6  wero  rolurSed  to  thrs^fc 

Austrians  who  know  this  country  well,  that  their  own  must  one  day  be  settlement  from  five  to  three  years,  extending  the  required  residence  over  ,  Hairgerst^e  west  The  son  of  a  general  labourer  aired  Am 

more  closely  formed  upon  her  model  than  can  be  any  other  continental  the  whole  union,  and  distributing  the  payment  of  rates  more  justly  and  died  aU8  John’s  place  Grange  road  Sermond^y  0?  “  scarfatina 

sUte.  For  my  own  part,  1  confess  that  my  ardent  hopes  for  the  ever  equally.  We  may  congratulate  our  colleague  on  a  measure  which  will,  ^  attendant  tha? 

stronger  union  of  the  ro' an^ caiL  to  ‘H  ^  four  dlildron  were^uffering  from  the  fomjlatot  in  a  room “bout  10  feet 

interests  are  the  same.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  any  case  in  the  settlement  law.  ««„««.  which  is  used  for  all  numoses  Two  widows  are  retumeil  as 

which  the  England  and  Austria  could  clash.  They  are  allies  Brougham  congratulated  the  Association  on  the  repeal  of  the  having  died  at  the  age  of  96  and  98  years  resp^tively.  The  husband  of 

lormeany  aiu  Paper  Duty,  and  on  the  increased  interest  in  the  cause  of  general  the  elder  of  the  two  women,  who  was  a  coal  whipper  at  Bluegate- fields,  St 

Education.  Speaking  of  Sanitary  Science,  he  said;  George-in-the-East,  died  twelve  days  before  his  wife;  at  the  age  of  91 


The  nomination  fob  South  Lancashibb  took  place  on  Wednea-  Education.  Speaking  of  Sanitary  Science,  he  said  ; 


day.  The  respMtive  candidates  were  Mr  Turner  (Conservative),  and  ^he  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  years.  Last  week  the  births  of  881  toys  and  878  girls  in  all  1,759  child- 
Mr  Cheetham  (Liberal).  duties  of  this  department^  and  as  the  association  has  from  the  first  *?"’ corresponding  weeks  of  the 

Mr  Turner  said  the  constituency  was  not  called  upon  to  decide  a  mere  desired  and  accepted  the  co-operation  of  women,  the  council  have  no  jears  1851-60  the  a^erage  numoer  was  1,577. 
personal  question  between  Mr  Cheetham  and  himself,  but  whether  it  doubt  in  affiliating  the  Lady’s  Sanitary  Society,  which  acts  under  the  The  causfs  op  Death  in  England  are  very  clearly  set  forth  in 
would  support  the  maintenance  of  church  and  state  and  the  conservative  highest  patronage,  and  spreads  among  the  poor  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  gQ  appendix  to  the  Registrar-General’s  report,  by  Dr  W.  Farr, 

progress  which  distinguished  the  conservaUve  party ;  or  whether  it  ore-  of  health,  it  being  now  itomitted  that  much  of  debility,  disea^,  and  pre-  reported  on-1869-is  the  first  in  which  diphtheria  has 

ferred  separation  of  ctoreh  and  state  vote  bv  ballot,  and  tnennial^^^^^^  mature  mortality  in  this  country  results  from^^^^^  obtatoiid a  distinct ^ne  in  the  table;  it  had  previously  been  confounded 

menu.  He  could  hardly  believe  that  the  l^ral  party,  which  had  lately  might  be  prevented.  The  ^w^roulates  many  cynanche,  and  when  the  two  are  put  together  the  rapid  progress  of 

invited  Mr  Gladstone,  yru  now  re^Iv  united  in  support  of  Mr  Chatham ;  ject,  tos  lecture  delmred  in  the  pwrer  distn^  of  this  great  epidemic  becomes  evident ;  the  deaths  in  1856  were  886  ;  in  1856, 

the  moderate  section  of  the  liberals  being  warm  •dvoMtes  of  the  union  m  district  visiUngs,  brides  instracting  the  parochial  cler^  i^he  work,  3  ^  ^  Epidemics  of  diphtheria 

between  church  and  state,  and  disgusted  with  the  balloL  It  was  said,  and  in  manv  cas«  holding  meetings  in  their  vestries  where  poor  women  described  in  th^  irih  century  by  Spanish  writers,  and  iU 

however,  that  Mr  Chatham  was  proposed  as  a  sup^rter  of  Lord  Palmer-  are  famUiarly  instructed  on  matters  connected  with  health.  frequent  association  with  scarlatina  justifies  the  inference  that  the 

aton  s  government.  But  was  that  goveroment  in  favour  of  separation  of  Respecting  the  Irish  Convict  System,  he  said  :  diphtherine,  its  materies  morbi,  is  some  modification  of  scarlatinine.  Of 

church  and  state  r  ()n  thew  vital  pnnciples  Mr  Cheetham  could  haroly  q  Criminal  and  Reformatory  Department  presents  very  satisfactory  the  whole  deaths  of  the  year  one  fourth  were  referred  to  zymotic  diseases, 

command  the  votes  of  the  liberals;  but,  however  that  might  to,  he  (Mr  resulU;  and  it  may  be  fit  at  this  meeting  that  we  dwell  more  especially  ^allpox  destroyed  8.848  persons,  chiefly  children  who  had  not  been 
Turner),  if  returned,  would  sup^rt  that  union  betwMii  church  and  state  jijg  jrigii  branch  of  the  subject.  The  number  of  reformatory  schools  vaccinated,  an  instance,  as  Dr  Farr  remarks,  of  the  rigour  with  which  the 

which  he  believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  bleMings  this  country  enjoved.  ]g  but  small,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  they  were  multiplied,  infringement  of  sanitary  laws  is  visited;  for  the  children  perish  and  the 

And  he  would  oppose  the  ballot,  believing  it  would  fail  in  its  obje^  gut  jbe  diminution  of  crime  in  tbis  island  of  late  years  is  most  satis-  parents  lose  their  ofispnng  by  the  neglect  of  a  precaution  of  the  simplest 


church  and  state?  On  these  vital  principles  Mr  Cheetham  could  hardly 


.... - -  ....  juu  proportion  01  inese  to  population,  iney  were  in  as  1  to  01  345  were  airectly  asenDed  to  intemperance  ana  545  to  aeiinum  tremensi 

couMgement  to  our  volunteer  forro.  Mr  Cheetham  and  his  friends  accus^  the  people  ;  in  1869,  as  1  to  1,117 ;  and  in  1860,  as  1  to  1,217.  The  number  890  in  all  from  the  two  forms  of  alcoholism.  Passing  next  to  constitu- 
the  coDMrvative  party  of  everything  that  had  gone  wrong  in  our  adminis-  of  juvenile  offenders  decreased  in  a  still  greater  propoition.  tional  diseases,  another  regiment  of  the  enemies  that  dog  our  steps,  we 

^Sto^mSliJ^’that' told  Itot  Brougham  then  referred  at  some  length  to  the  statistics  and '  find  gout  described  as  nearly  stationary ;  it  is  considered  that,  thanks  to 

g^  measure  that  naa  pMsed.  But  there  were  people,  and  Mfong  v  .Ue  Irish  Convict  svstem _ and  unnka  aa  follows  on  i  fhe  more  intelligent  system  of  dining  which  the  wealthier  classes,  weaned 

IiberaU  among  l^hem.  who  thought  the  exti^e  opinions  enunciated  by  gritoiia.  •  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  '  of  racking  disease,  will  probably  introduce,  we  may  hope  to  see  gout 

the  Lea^e  party  in  parliament  had  done  the  greatestmiMhief  to  Eng-  .w,mnaniAa  for  Tnanuracinro  hovo  Loot,  oat  Lrai.0.1  ainoA  laat  I  rapidly  decline.  The  deaths  from  tuberculous  disease  have  decreased  since 

land.  On  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  he  (Mr  Turner)  was  in  fram  bronchitis  have  increased  very  greatly  of  late  years, 

favour  of  »  reprewniation  in  conformity  writh  the  wealth,  intelligence,  I  Among  local  diseases  we  find  affections  of  the  three  vital  organi-the 

popuUtion  of  the  country ;  tot  it  w"  idle  for  a  gentlemw  brain,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs-causing  nearly  a  third  of  aU  the  deaths  of 

to  pledp  himself  to  any  particular  fl^  that  might  be  propos^  aa  the  " ‘  ThA^l^tn™.  of  i  the  vear.  Fright  was  the  cause  of  seven  deatto  (not  all  children),  grief  of 

limit  of  the  frjnchiM ;  and  a  matter  of  so  much  imporUnoe  ought  not  to  all  •  !  eight  (“^en  women),  rage  of  five  (four  infants),  anxiety  of  one,  a  woman ; 

be  brought  before  the  legislature  unless  the  people  tjenCTslIy  h^  a  strong  M.^Jidd  Pratt  show  creation  of  atove  250  e^oPirative  s^ietiw ,  melancholy,  of  the  deaths  of  21  men  and  26 


mental  shock  of  one,  a  woman ;  melancholy,  of  the  deaths  of  21  men  and  26 
women.  Above  25,000,  chiefly  infants,  died  of  convulsions — a  striking 


opinion  about  it,  or  unl^  the  government  Had  k  fkir  chan^  of  carrying  within  the  last  twelve  months,  all  enrolled  under  the 'Friendly  Society  Atove  25 

their  propowils  through  parliament.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Lrf  Act.  The  effect  of  co-operation  in  preventing  those  strikes,  so  pernicious  rnTSresstorsvSm  bto  nro^^^^^^^  only  part  ofThe  d”^  whkh  2 
Derby,  echoed  by  Lord  Granville.  He  was  accused  of  being  only  a  con-  to  the  working  classes  and  ro  dangerous  to  the  j^ace  of  the  community,  I  YnTc  l2ns  andTi?^^ 

vert  to  free  trade,  but  surely  the  liberals  should  not  object  to  a  convert  has  been  everywhere  felt,  ^e  Iste  strikes  at  Colne  may  to  awribed  to  |  deaths  are  referred  to  the  decav  of  old  aire  without  anv  disease— 

—and  he  bad  always  been  a  man  of  progrees,  ready  to  make  such  modi-  the  want  of  co-operative  unions  in  that  district ;  but  the  mischiefs  occa-  1  „  ^earv  wheel  of  life  at  lencth  stood  sti^ ”  14  649  persons  were 

ficaiions  and  improvement,  as  seemed  to  become  desirable.  He  was  for  sioned,  and  whicli  left  their  deep  traces  behind,  opened  the  people’s  eves  .  Jf «  0^0^10!  sats  Dr  fS  forTUion  hum^  ciJS  and 

amendment,  while  hU  opponents  were  fw  destruction.  As  to  foreign  to  their  error  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  esUblishment  in  tbat 

ought  not  to  intervene  to  the  affairs  of  other  sUtes.  co-operative  plan.  ,  .  !  accident  or  negligence ;  among  them  were  279  by  poison.  1,248  deaths 

Mr  Cbeettom  saw  the  first  queimon  was,  by  what  standard  or  test  Lord  Brougham  quoted  statistics  to  show  the  connexion  between  '  were  declared  by  coroners’  juries  to  be  suicides ;  838  murder  or  man- 
were  the  elect^  going  to  decide.  There  were  great  principlM  at  issue  intemperance  and  crime.  The  employment  of  women  was  next  ad- '  slaughter.  18  persons  were  killed  by  lightning,  nearly  all  persons  of  out- 
•“**  ra®*"*  — ®ra  parties,  as  in  days  gone  by.  The  party  ygrted  ^^nd  praise  was  given  to  Miss  Bessie  Parkes  and  Miss  Emily '  door  occupations;  the  house  is  safer  than  the  fidd.  it  is  hoped  that  the 
®to^to  ol?  Faithfull.  Saturday  half-holidays,  the  reforms  in  Turkey,  the  eman- ;  arrangement  for  paying  coroners  by  salary  will  bring  better  information 

fomlrly  d^olnced  tto  efforts  m“5e  to  bring  sCt  Ito  toproJed^^^^^^  ^  Hungarian  ques-  ^  t to  subject  of  violent  and  sudden  deaths,  and  throw  new  light  on  their 

of  things  they  now  accepted.  What  confidence  was  now  to  to  placed  in  ‘he  new  Italian  Kingdom,  the  political  reforms  in  France,  were  |  healthiness  of  England  that  in  the  vear 

S*  “  egre^ously mistaken?  Je  oth*Mop.^  eiL  woToudlv  ^Lered  I  for Xh  the  rSurSf 

It  WM  8^  on  the  other  sde  that  further  reforms  were  “  under  considera-  the  conclusion  of  bu  address,  was  loudly  cheered.  ^  ^  33 

to  give  him  .  natural  lifetime  of  a  hundred  years.”  The  oldest  man  in  theobituary  of 

*‘‘®"  VAYY.  :  Sunderland,  aged  107 ;  but  a  woman  in  Wokingtom 

knd*n^aL^manfid!^J!°HAf**,i*^^  sctioD,  avowing  his  principles  Victoria  Cross  has  been  conferred  on  Captain  R.  M.  Rogers,  '  district  Berks,  was  108,  and  two  women,  one  in  Monmouthshire  and  one 

^  toey  were  all  free-  ^  j  M’Dougall,  44th  Regt  K  E  H.  Lenon  in  South  Wdes,  had  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  110.  Of  these 

Ihtwpr.  AnntLlktPd  to  67th  Regt. ;  Captain  N.  Burslem,  60th  Re«L*:  Private  T.  Lane.  67th  centenarians  eight  were  found  in  London  ;  the  county  that  could  boast 


tion.”  But  surely  when  a  man  came  to  ask  his  countrymen  to  give  him 

Eower  111  the  legislature  to  protect  and  advance  their  interests,  he  should 
tve  done  considering  and  to  ready  for  action,  avowing  his  principles 
and  prepared  manfully  to  defend  them.  It  seemed  they  were  all  free¬ 
traders.  But  what  was  the  value  of  general  acknowledgments  on  paper, 
which  were  contr^icted  in  practice?  Those  gentlemen  now  opposed  to 
him,  and  accepting  free  trade,  had  denounced  Mr  Gladstone’s  budget, 
and  tried  to  undermine  the  irreat  work  of  Mr  Cobden  in  Paris.  His 


ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


s^rac^cepiil^T^  tri:^^/  deiorcJrMTSa"j:tone’E‘bS^^^  W, ;  Lieut.  J.^W.  Chaplin,  lOOtlr  RegilTind  Hospitel  rppr’entice  -"^er  is  Somersetshire,  in  which  there  were  toven. 

ried  to  undermine  the  great  work  of  Mr  Cobden  in  Paris.  Ilis  A.  Fitzgibbon,  Indian  Medical  Establishment,  for  various  acts  of  i  The  FOLLO\iriNG  has  been  the  Range  op  the  Tueb 


Tuebmometeb 


thanks  to  him?  Mr  Cheetham  proceeded  to  criticise  Mr  Turner's  pre-  lated  to  the  effect  that  Admiral  Milne  had  reported  the  blockade  of  sun;  Tuesday  13th,  72^ ; ’VTednesday,’  14th,  68’;  Thursday,  15tb, 

were  on^5wv'^Sn?fi^h5fog  utoTfslw**^^^  A  obnbbal  order  has  toen^ued  by  the  AdjuUnt-General  an-  THE  LAW  COURT^ 

their  principies.  Mr  Turner  tried  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  "0'*P®*“g  that  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  the  fol-  In  the  Bankruptcy  Court  on  Monday  Mr  Commissioner  Fan# 
circumstance  that  Mr  Bright  had  supported  him  (Mr  Cheetham).  It  *“8  regiments,  101st  Regiment  Bengal  Fusiliers,  102nd  addressed  Mr  Bagley  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  bar  in  the  fol- 

waa  implied  that  because  he  was  supported  by  a  particular  individual  he  Regiment  Madras  Fusilien,  103rd  Regiment  Bombay  Fusiliers,  are  lowing  terms  :  “  I  have  lately  addressed  a  letter  to  Viscount  Palmer- 
was  supposed  to  advocate  all  the  opinions  of  that  individual.  He  was  have  the  honour  of  bearing  the  designation  *•  Royal.”  ston,  as  Prime  Minister,  expressing  my  feelings  as  to  the  manner  in 

accused  by  Mr  Turner  of  defying  our  institutions.  Why,  his  whole  A  Volunteer  camp  is  under  consideration,  to  to  purchased  by  which  the  commissioners  of  this  court  have  been  treated  by  ihe 
politic^  carMr  in  connexion  with  the  liberal  party  had  been  to  reform,  national  subscription,  near  Aldershott.  It  ia  intended  as  a  perma-  Bankruptcy  Bill  now  become  law.  I  am  anxious  to  give  the  utmost 
amend,  ra  ab  IS  ,  and  perpetuat^  the  institntiona  of  the  rountry.  If  nent  camp,  and  for  the  eatablishment  of  permanent  rifle  ranges,  with  possible  publicity  to  that  letter,  and  with  that  view  1  intend  to  read 

*  M  ***V.,*’®?-  •uitabl*  buildings  at  Wimbledon  and  WsDstead.  j  it  in  this  court  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  mem- 

opponent  ana  tfie  conservatives  they  would  have  been  far  more  dilaui-  ...  ■vA.t.vi. 

da^  than  that  old  white  house  over  the  way.  He  was  told  to  look  at  .  ^  patriotic  owner  of  land  contiguous  to  the  military  camp  offers  a  of  the  bar  who  practise  in  this  court,  and  some  gentlemen  oon- 
America,  and  he  would  ssk  them  to  look  there  at  the  present  state  of  »"*«  extremely  favourable  terms.  There  will  be  ample  nected  with  the  press,  wUl  attend.  I  hope  to  have  to-morrow  a 


America,  and  he  would  ask  them  to  look  there  at  the  present  state  of  *."*•  on  extremely 

_  '  J  J _ 1 _  .....  ....  V.  nrAotiM  fnr  nrti 


things,  and  draw  the  lesson  it  conveyed.  The  e 
existence  of  that  state  of  slavery  which,  un 
administrations  of  past  days,  was  established 


.  The  evil  in  the*^ South  was  the  range  for  rifle  practice,  for  ^illery  exercise,  and  for  bringing  cavalry  suflScient 
hich,  under  the  cood  old  torv  artillerj*  toother,  and  instructing  the  various  arms  of  the  volunteer  gentlemai 
ablished  in  that  rountry.  One  J"  conjunction  with  regular  troops.  There  is  to  be  a  the  comn 


icient  number  of  printed  copies  of  the  letter  to  supply  every 
tleman  who  wishes  to  have  one.”  Theee  ambiguous  remarks  of 
commissioner  gave  rise  to  much  speculation,  it  being  known  that 


great  cause  of  the  exbting  quarrel  between  the  South  and  the  North  waa  *P*^*^'^  cluD-nouae,  wiin  separate  sleeping  accommodation,  free  of  the  commissioners  are  retained  at  their  present  salariee  of  2,000t  a 
VlftA  nly1  •a***  a#  <a  W*-.aIa  a.AAA!iV  1a _ a _ •  .«  eXOCnSCA  lOF  aS  UianV  as  one  tnOtlAAnfl  xarilK  KolKa  IiKwawv  m«  .A  _  .  m  V  .A  ..1_  _  t_ _ — _ akkA 


tnat  wouia  noi  oe  aiscussea  in  our  lime ;  out  whenever  the  chauire  took  viuu-uuuee  me  camp  wui  oe  a  — -  j  14.  iT  - ^  a  a  4.^ 

place  it  would  to  effected  by  the  members  of  the  Church  of  J^tsland  b<»n,  as  raga^s  economy,  comfort,  and  social  as  well  as  confidence,  and  ^e  result  was,  be  recommended  me  to  p  P,,  ^ 

Itself,  when  they  saw,  amidst  the  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  the  advanta^.  The  ratablishment  of  the  permanent  ranges  at  reading  of  the  letter  until  the  reassembling  of  the  legal  woiW  »iwr 

benefit!  of  separation  between  the  church  and  the  state.  After  declarinir  ’’ “"d  >V  anstead  is  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  project,  which  the  holidays.  Those  gentlemen  who  have  come  here,  Iheretore, 
his  opinions  of  the  necessity  of  vote  by  ballot  at  elections,  Mr  Cheetham  well  calculated  to  give  cohesion  and  a  central  direction  to  the  anticipation  of  hearing  this  letter  read,  will,  I  am  sorry  to  My»  to 

said  ne  bad  on  the  present  occasion  no  professions  or  apologies  to  make ;  Fomnteer  forces,  and  to  operate  as  a  sort  of  normal  school  for  our  ^  disappointed.  However,  the  disappointment  will  only  to  for  a  short 
he  could  refer  to  the  past  as  to  the  doings  of  his  party  and  himself  and  n*”®®**  •  *  indirect  advantages  of  tbis  Volunteer  time,  as  I  shall  certainly  read  the  letter  at  the  time  atated.  In  oon- 

he  invited  the  electors  to  compare  these  with  the  opinions  and  practice  of  X*“P  forgotten  in  the  programme,  which  is  entrusted  to  elusion,  I  repeat  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  have  caused  all  this  dis- 

those  opposed  to  him.  VTX.®L^5!i  “*^7  ^  appointment.”  Mr  C.  E.  Lewis-“  Unfortunately,  air,  at  ihislimeof 

The  election  takes  place  to-day.  En^id! and^romote  gentlemMlXSte  l‘Sd  y®7  ’^®^  ^I^®  ^"*7^ 

it  “substitutes  for  the  enervatmg  influences  of  to^  Ufe“’S!?try  air  Pf^ndge  ahooUng.  The  CommiBaionw-’*!  assure  you  I 
CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS.  and  manly  exercise.  We  must  not  omit  to  add  that  some  gentlem^  in  y‘®W®1  ^'7  ^  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemn  I  Uve 

o  «  .  the  immediate  neiehtourhood  of  the  nronoiipd  V«ii,nn.*r  r«mn  have  alluded  to.  The  assemblage  then  dispersed,  laughing  heartily,  bdo 

Tm  ^**’^*'  MBBTDro  O'  SociiX  ScTOCB  Awciatiok  wai  undertaken  to  buifd  a  church  on  grouncPS^cent,  presented  by*^one  of  niany  were  the  jokes  cracked  at  the  expense  M  Mr  CommiAioner 
opened  on  Wednesday,  in  Dublin,  with  a  long  addrew  from  Lord  them  for  that  special  purpoee.  wyaceni,  preseniea  oy  ou«  o  ^  r- 


J 
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At  Chestsr  Assizu,  on  the  6th  init.,  P.  H.  Barratt  and  J .  Bradley, '  gtantiate  the  charae,  the  witneaeea  being  the  clerki  and  direotore  of  which  they  hang  been  cut  by  the  falling  nock  their  deaths,  in  all  proba> 
two  little  boys  eight  years  of  age,  were  indicted  on  the  charge  of  the  j  the  society.  The  Dickensons  were  also  called,  and  repudiated  the  bility,  would  have  followed,  they  being  suspended  at  about  fifteen  yards, 
^ful  murder  of  G.  Burgess,  a  child  only  two  years  and  nine  months  form  which  had  been  presented  to  the  directors  for  their  alleged  loan.  d»ath  from  excessiv*  drinkino  occurred  last  week  to  a  Ubourer 

old,  at  Stockport.  The  prisoners  were  seen  walking  down  I<oTe  lane,  |  tot  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  prisoner  was  a  mere  instrument  the  London  Docks, 

and  went  into  Ford’s  fields,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 1th  of  April, :  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  company’s  agents  in  Manchester,  a  person  u  '  #  v 

takina  the  deceased  with  them.  Soon  afterwards  one  of  the  prisoners  named  Goodall,  whb,  since  the  frauds,  had  absconded.  The  jury  ,  P *  •1^‘^of  the  officers  he  perfonned  the  operaUon  of  what 
was  observed  striking  the  deceased  with  a  stick,  and  they  were  then  found  the  prisoner  Guiltjf,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  15  wears' peiutl  ***** 

ACCIDENTS  AND  OFFENCES. 

body,  and  logs.  The  prisoners  were  apprehended,  when  tlmy  said  The  pbrsonator  op  Mr  Spcrgbon  at  Cork  has  been  arrested,  cooEWtion  oi  the  brain,  produced  from  the  excessive  drinking  of  brandy, 
to  the  poliMman— “  We  went  up  Love  lane  on  to  Ford  s  fields ;  we  ^nd  was  examined  on  Saturday.  After  evidence  had  been  given  to  A  clbrotman  was  pound  drowned  yesterday  week  in  the  oansl 

•tw  Geo.  Burgess  in  the  lane  .  we  took  him  wUh  us  ca]°eft>  the  effect  report^  by  us  last  week,  the  constable  who  arrested  the  at  Hebden-bridge,  near  Halifax, 

a  hole  with  some  water  in  Ford’s  fields.”  Then  Bradley  added—  prisoner  said : 

“  Peter  said  we  must  undress  it.  We  did  so  and  then  pushed  it  in  i  the  Rev.  S.  Sowden,  and  on  the  preceding  night 

the  water.”  Bradley  then  said  ho  took  his  clogs  off  and  fetched  the  .  The  next  that  was  hei^  of  him  was  his  arrival  at  the  Imperial  hotel  vUited  Mr  L.  Binns,  of  Multure  halh  a  house  situate  on  an  eminence 
nut  >g>Rin  Peter  said  it  must  have  another  din  in  tl.e  w.ter  entered  his  name  in  the  visiters  book  as  the  Rev.  opposite  to  one  on  which  the  deceased  gentlemans  own  residence  stands, 

atoJr  Ttor  irTa  .tt  Jonrnf  G.  V.  Spurgeon.  After  partaking  of  refreshment,  smoking  a  cigar,  Ac.,  the  canal  running  along  the  intervening  valley.  He  left  to  go  home 

and  we  put  it  in  Peter  got  a  stic  |be  hedp  and  hit  it,  jjg  ^  pyj  i,ito  his  room,  and  soon  after  represented  that  he  at  about  half-past  ten  o’clock,  Mr  Binns  accompanying  hini  part  of  the 

and  Barratt  answered  Ihou  mt  it  too.  We  then  hit  it  with  the  had  cot  a  letter  from  a  friend,  stating  that  his  mother  was  dvinc  in  distance.  The  nicht  was  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  in  violent  inisto.  It  is 


April,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,' Pavey  was  going  his  rounds  at  ‘o  ^  *hown  to  his  apartment,  but  Mr  Nwhan  ^med  to  hesiUte  ^ 
w  1...  4i.„  f  \i-  Tt  y  turbing  the  rev.  gentleman.  I  was  then  in  plain  clothes.  On  being 

Weston-super-Mare,  he  walked  near  the  premises  of  a  Miss  Rooke,  introduced,  I  found  the  gentleman  studying  his  sermon.  I  said,  “I 


1  1  J.  iunvuu\;cu«  A  ivuiiu  ktna  ^x-aiiacatsata  oauASTssi^  aiio  iiiuu.  X  MIU.  1  «  * 

where  there  was  a  large  garden,  and  saw  two  men  run  from  the  front  presume  you  are  the  Rev.  Mr  Spurgeon  ?’’  and  he  said  ‘‘  Yes.”  I  said  I  extraordinary  v 

window  of  the  house.  Pavey  gave  chase  after  them,  and  recognised  ^ras  happy  to  w'elcome  him  to  Cork,  and  that  I  would  have  much  M.  Milhas,  tax-gatherer  of  th 
the  prisoner.  Pavey  overtook  the  men  before  they  got  out  of  the  pleasure  in  hearing  him  preach.  He  said  that  he  would  preach  on  distance  hearing  the  cries  whici 

Sitrden  ;  he  was  then  knocked  down  by  a  very  heavy  blow  on  the  Sunday  next.  I  said  I  had  a  friend  who  had  seen  him,  and  who  had  The  moment  he  approached,  one  i 
brebead  with  a  life-preserver.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  he  sprang  up  heard  him  preach,  and  that  I  was  sure  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  ©f  his  right  arm,  and  another  cl 
and  drew  his  staff,  and  went  towards  them  again  and  struck  both  of  if  he  would  accompany  me.  He  then  said  he  was  not  the  Rev.  Mr  Spur-  to  free  himself  from  them  and  to 


A  VERT  MELANCHOLY  CALAMITY  happened  last  week  in  France  to 
some  ladies  who  were  bathing  in  the  sea  at  Mimizan,  in  the  Landes, 


ind  the  gentleman  studying  his  sermon.  I  said,  “  I  laaies  wno  were  naming  in  me  sea  ac  Mimizan,  in  me  l 

the  Rev.  Mr  Spurgeon  ?’’  and  he  said  “  Yes.”  I  said  I  *  ^‘‘^®  extraordinary  violence  carried  off  six  of  them. 


......  TT  . ,  1.  Milhas,  tax-gatherer  of  the  place,  who  was  bathing  at  a  short 

ot  out  of  the  pleasure  in  hearing  him  preach.  He  said  that  he  would  preach  on  distance,  hearing  the  cries  which  were  raised,  swam  towards  the  ladies, 
blow  on  the  Sunday  next.  I  said  I  had  a  friend  who  had  seen  him,  and  who  had  The  moment  he  approached,  one  of  them,  who  was  sinking,  caught  hold 
he  sprang  up  heard  him  preach,  and  that  I  was  sure  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  ©f  his  right  arm,  and  another  clung  to  his  legs ;  he,  however,  inauaged 


seeing  his  own  wife  struggling 


rt  their  heads  above  water.  But 
water,  he  hastened  towards  her. 


them,  receiving  himself  some  very  heavy  blows  on  the  head.  The  gcon,  but  that  he  was  his  brother.  I  then  asked,  “Are  you  not  the  Rev.  seeing  his  own  wife  struggling  in  tno  water,  he  hastened  towards  her, 
prisoner  caught  him  by  the  collar  and  endeavoured  to  throw  him  over  Spurgeon  ?”  to  which  he  repli^,  “  I  am-  I  then  told  him  I  was  a  and  succeeded  in  seizing  her  just  as  she  was  going  down.  Then,  finding 
a  wall  which  protected  a  precipice  fifty  feet  deep.  It  was  quite  a  low  head  constable  of  police,  and  that  I  arrested  him.  I  have  here  the  book  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  the  whole  three  to  land,  he  placed 
wall  onlv  up  to  the  knees.  They  had  a  verv  severe  struuirle  and  I"  ^hich  he  was  wntiiig  his  sermon,  and  the  Bible  from  which  be  took  the  youngest  on  a  spot  where  he  thought  she  would  lie  safe,  and  told  her 
P.vuir  nrpvpnted  his  liein?  thrown  i^pr  thi»  wall  -  fha  othop  m*an'th,>n  **  taken  from  the  8th  chapter  of  I  roverbs,  verse  17,  and  is,  to  wait  until  he  could  return.  He  then  succeeded  in  conveying  to  land 

f  J  dntn  ««  hi  "  Z,  it:  \  1  f  ^1  !  “  ^  ‘®^®  Who  seek  me  early  will  find  me.”  his  wife  and  the  other  female.  A  moment  after  a  large  Ware  swept 

knocked  y  g  y  -  j  .l-  *  ^  ^®  ***^®8K  ®  I  asked  the  hotel-keeper  for  the  gentleman  s  luggage.  He  said  that  he  awav  the  young  lady,  but  another  person  seeing  her  danger  jumped  into 

lasted  twenty  minutes.  Fa  vey  received  thirteen  wounds;  blood  |  had  very  little,  and  gave  me  this  bag.  In  it  he  has  white  cravats,  and  all  the  sea  and  rescued  her.  The  three  ladies  after  a  while  recovered.  As 
flowed  over  his  eyes  so  as  to  nearly  blind  him.  The  prisoner  called  the  other  articles  necessary  for  preaching  a  sermon  ;  there  was  a  book  to  the  other  three,  Mr  Milhas,  assisted  by  several  persons,  sought  for 
on  the  other  man  to  hit  Pavey.  Ho  w.-is  certain  it  was  the  prisoner.  l  and  different  memorandums  and  quotations  from  fcicripture.  I  went  to  them  everywhere,  but  they  could  not  ^  found.  The  devotedness  of 
Pavey  at  length  became  powerless  from  loss  of  blood,  and  the  men  the  Imperial  hotel,  and  had  his  room  opened.  His  box  (produced)  I  find  M.  Milhas  is  the  more  remarkable  that  he  has  only  one  arm,  having  lost 
made  their  eecape.  Pavey  then  managed  to  get  to  the  police  office  ;  **  packed  with  grass,  and  has  a  large  stone  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The  the  other  in  the  Crimea. 

he  became  perfectly  blind  for  some  time,  and  kept  his  ^d  fora  week,  prisoner  was  then  removed  in  custody.  ^  diieadfcl  and  romantic  tragedy  occurred  about  a  fortnight 

The  prisoner  and  another  man  were  seen  together  at  M  eston-super-  A  charge  op  robbery  against  a  housekeeper  has  been  made  since  in  Rome. 

Mare  at  ten  o’clock  that  night  by  Some  persons  t"  whom  they  spoke,  under  the  following  circumstances :  ...... 

They  were  then  going  in  the  direction  of  Mies  Rooke’a ;  they  returned  About  six  vears  aco  a  Mr  Howard  residinc  at  Hawxton  in  Cam-  A  husband  coming  honie  suddenly  at  an  unwon^  hour  found  his  wife 
In  tbr<.p-niinrfppii  nf  an  hour  Tt  w<i«  n  fovvir  n.VKt  h..»  u  ***  ^  ^  ai  nawxion,  m  i^am  with  a  paramour,  who  fled  from  his  pursuit  through  the  attic  windowB  to 

ii  It  a  lif»  nr.>a«rvor  nf  a  mnai  fnrmttlal  1  V  ,1  ’  bridgwhire,  was  robb^ ^ ^  .  lu  ^  d.  He  was  at  the  time  TO  Severely  jjjg  ro«f  ©f  the  house.  The  enraged  husband  followed  him,  grappled 

dark.  A  life-preserver  of  a  most  formidable  character  w.s  found  in  mjured,  through  severe  beating  with  a  bludgeon,  that  his  life  was  for  him  on  that  giddy  height,  and  both  rolled  into  the  street  far  below, 

the  morning  at  the  place  where  the  struggle  had  taken  place ;  it  was  some  days  despaired  of.  The  pe^trators  of  the  outrage  were  discoveretl,  husband  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  will  scarcely  live, 

bloody,  and  there  was  much  blood  on  the  ground.  The  learned  Judge  and  two  of  them  were  transported.  A  part  of  the  money  was  also  re- 

having  summed  up  the  case,  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  Guilty^  and  covered,  and  lOo/.  of  it  restored  to  Mr  Howard.  He  was  advised  to  fhiohtpcl  accident  has  happened  in  the  Oberland. 

he  was  sentenced  to  fen  years’ penal serri/Mde.  Mr  Baron  Channell  then  deposit  the  sum  in  a  plare  of  safety,  Imt  instead  of  doing  so  be  put  it  The  Baron  d’Herlincourt  and  his  wife  were  crossing  the  pass  of  tha 
called  up  Pavey,  complimented  him  very  much  upon  hisbraverv,  and  sonie  other  funds  in  the  very  chest  from  which  the  8TOr.  had  been  Gemmi,  when  the  mule  on  which  the  lady  rode  fell,  and  both  were  hurled 
awarded  him  fit  It  is  understood  that,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Police  TJnr  down  a  precipice  from  two  hundred  to  250  yards  deep.  The  lady  was 

Committee  have  Riven  him  Zl  and  the  inhabitants  of  Weston  .suner-  *''*  chest  placed  at  his  bedside,  and  kept  the  key  in  the  pocket  of  his  literally  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  baron  was  in  such  a  state  of  excite- 

iC,  nres^ntorhim  with^fi/  »n‘‘a‘>‘tants  OX  Weston -super  hich  were  generally  put  under  h.s  pillow.  The  only  person  „,ent  that  the  guides  had  the  greatest  diftiiulty  to  prevent  him  flinging 

A-r*^rTyitTnj«TPii  AAaTVPH*  on  ih«  Qih  W  Willov  >u>or  bnnu.  bving  in  the  house  With  him  was  his  ho^kecper,  Jane  Groom,  a  middle-  himself  down  the  same  frightful  declivity.  The  barunne  was  the  sister 

At  Gloucester  Assizm,  on  the  9th,  W.  M  il  ey,  Wer-houTO  aged  woman  of  dashing  appearance,  whom  he  had  engaged  on  the  re-  ©f  M.  de  Maupas,  senator,  and  Prefect  of 'Marseilles, 

keeper,  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  the  bouse  in  which  he  resided,  commendation  of  a  relative,  who  had  met  her  accidentally  in  a  public- 

at  Clifton,  bis  wife  and  others  being  therein.  The  prisoner  occupied  bouse.  Some  time  ago  Mr  Howard  counted  over  his  money,  with  the  The  late  explosion  of  a  paraffin  lamp  has  resulted  in  another 

the  Hope  and  Anchor  beer-house,  in  tho  Hotwells  road,  and  also  assistance  of  Groom,  when  lOO  sovereigns  were  put  back  into  the  chest,  death,  that  of  Mr  Stokes,  of  18  Desborough  place,  Harrow  road, 

rented  two  other  adjoining  bouses,  which  he  sublet.  In  the  month  the  key  being  restored  to  its  place  under  the  pillow.  In  the  end  of  last  whose  wife  died  last  week  from  the  same  accident,  as  wo  reported. 


Con.p.njr ;  but  the  .geut.  on  going  to  in.poot  the  pre.ni»,  doolined  for  5h"^^  of  S  •  ItK  ““ 

Uie  insurance,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  X5  worth  of  furniture  ascertained  that  she  previously  was  known  as  Mrs  Harrington,  and  A  dreadful  murder  waa  commitird  near  Frome  on  Saturday, 
in  the  bouse.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  the  prisoner  got  into  that  she  safferod  imprisonment  in  Buri^  gaol  for  robbing  a  clergyman,  to  mu  i  u  i.  ai  t  a  i.  ^  a 

difficulties  and  was  incarcerated  for  debt  for  a  month.  He  was  whom  she  was  housekeeper,  in  Suffolk.  On  Monday  the  depositiou  of  Three  labourers,  who  were  on  their  reti^  home  from  an  engagement 

liberated  in  April,  and  on  the  16th  of  that  month  a  policeman  who  Mr  Howard  was  taken,  the  allegation  being  made  in  cross-examination  *©f  thpm  CiwnUnH  'il^*w°hl«  knife^and 

was  on  duty  near  the  premises,  tow  the  back  part  of  the  prisoner’s  by  .he  priTOuer’s  counsel  .hat  the  relatioL  or  visitors  of  Mr  Howard  LYKi,*?,.*"*!"- 


was  on  duty  near  the  premises,  tow  the  back  part  of  the  prisoner’s  by  .he  priTOner’s  counsel  rimt  the  relati^^^^  stabbed  his  companion,  Uriah  G’reeriland.  The  third  labourer,  Milgrove, 

house  on  fire.  He  gave  an  alarm  and  other  poheemen  arrived,  but  have  robbed  him.  Ihe  prisoner  was  remanded  till  Saturday.  wounded  man  call  out,  “Oh,  Bill  he  has  hit  the  knife  into 

the  prisoner  refused  to  admit  them,  observing  to  one  that  ‘‘ Il’s  not  _  ■Rrnvniiw”  at  CromAi-no  was  ntaAnd  Jn  a  mnat  me  !"  and  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  fallen  man,  raised  him  in  his  arms, 

half  a  fire  yet.”  The  police  had  to  use  force  to  get  the  prisoner  (who  ^  ^  «nd  placed  him  against  the  bank  on  the  road  sid^  saying  at  the  time  to 

stood  at  the  front  door)  away  from  the  door  before  they  couid  gain  P®*^*““*  portion  on  o  y  eve  i  g  .  Bynrd,  “  Thee  hast  done  for  him.”  Millgrove  informed  Ganc,  a  toll 

admission.  They  then  found  the  bouse  on  fire  in  fourteen  different  She  was  engaged  to  walk  along  a  rope  which  had  been  stretched  from  collector,  of  what  had  occurretl,  and  Gaiie  advised  him  to  at  once  return 
places.  Combustibles  had  been  placed  in  every  room,  from  the  ground-  the  esplanade  across  the  river  to  the  flour-mills  on  the  opposite  bank,  to  Frome  and  procure  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon.  Millgrove  did  so,  and 
floor  to  tho  roof.  Bundles  of  sticks  and  shavings  smeared  with  tar  •^®P*  Cremorne  side  was  deficient  in  the  number  of  guy-lines  returned  with  one,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  the  attack,  found 

were  nlaccd  about  and  some  nortion  of  the  floor  had  been  token  un  weights  necessary  to  keep  it  steady;  and  when  the  performer  the  unfortunate  man  quite  dead.  At  the  inquest  the  evidence  of  tho 

“  widow  of  the  deceased  was  taken,  and  she  madi  stotemcnU  of  a  highly 
and  ^cka  and  shaving  placed  underneath.  One  of  the  prisoner  s  distance  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  from  the  esplanade,  she  found  it  important  nature.  She  said  the  prisoner  quarrelled  with  my  hiuban'd 


prisoner  had  fired  the  house,  but  urged  that  there  was  no  intent  to  jouiney;  but  she  found  the  rope  so  far  from  deserving  its  ordinary  the  time,  but  I  told  him  afterwards.  I  feared  they  would  fight,  and  that 
destroy  the  inmates.  That  portion  of  the  indictment  was  abandoned,  appellation  that  she  was  obliged  to  back  with  all  possible  st^ed  to  the  niy  husband  would  get  the  worst  of  it,  as  I  had  heard  that  the  prisoner 
and  the  prisoner,  being  found  yui//y  of  ^e  intent  to  defraud,  was  Bttle  perch  on  the  summit  of  the  support.  Here  she  stopped  for  another  would  pull  out  his  knife  in  company.  I  told  the  prisoner  at  the  time 
sentenced  to  turenty  years'  penal  servitude  tedious  iuterval,  and  then  for  a  second  time  es.«ayed  a  completion  of  her  fie  assaulted  me  that  if  he  did  not  stop  I  would  scream  and  call  the 

At  THE  Liverpool  Assizes  onthe  llth  irrpat  intpreat  ws*  By  dint  of  courage  and  perseverance  she  reached  the  middle  of  police.  The  second  time  they  quarrelled  was  about  work,  and  the  third 

PTpitpd  bv  thp  trial  of  Willuim  length  of  cord  ;  but  her  position  was  now  the  more  unpleasant,  time  the  prisoner  struck  the  deceased  at  bis  own  door,  and  used  insult- 

1  f  7®^”  from  the  equal  difficulty  of  returning  or  going  on.  The  rope  swayed  so  ing  language  towards  me.  I  believe  the  prisoner  had  ;  spite  against  the 

held  a  high  position  in  Liverpool,  not  only  by  bu  busincsa  talenta,  violently  that  she  was  compelled  to  take  a  sitting  posture,  and  fresh  deceased,  because  my  husband  had  a  warrant  against  faim.  When  my 
out  by  reputed  Pi®ty  and^^  philanthropy.  He  was  considered  as  one  attempts  were  made  to  fling  lines  over  the  main  cord,  with  the  purpose  husband  left  to  go  reaping  I  begged  of  him  not  to  work  with  ByarJ,  as 
of  the  great  local  lights  of  the  methodist  body,  and  as  the  manager  ©f  steadying  it.  These  attempts  were  equally  abortive  with  the  first,  if  fie  did  the  I^rd  would  surely  take  his  strength  from  him ;  because  my 
of  the  Tradesman’s  Loan  Society  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  i  and  bad’ to  be  abandoned.  Meanwhile  the  performer  had  wisely  chosen  husband  had  said  that  if  ever  he  worked  with  Byard  again  ha  hoped  his 


There  were  four  indictments  against  him,  all  having  reference  to  ”****•  “‘*‘*  deecended  into  it  amid  hearty  cheers.  Greenland.” 

frauds  upon  the  shareholders  of  the  Tradesman’s  Loan  Company.  The  A  fuigiitful  death  bcfel  one  of  the  workmen  in  the  Penrbyn  The  Hull  steamer,  Z.  C.  Pearson,  is  believed  to  have  foundered 

charge  on  which  ho  was  tiied  was  for  forging  a  promissory  nolo  for  slate  quarry  lost  Saturday.  at  sea  after  a  collision  with  a  schooner  on  the  30th  iJt.  between  Bom- 

200/  He  WTO  in  1859,  and  before  that  time,  the  secretary  of  a  a  number  of  men  had  been  working  at  a  rock  two  terraces  above  where  holm  and  Gothland,  rji  the  Baltic.  The  following  telegram  has  been 

Bmtted  Irability  company,  known  and  regutered  as  the  Liverpool  the  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  working,  and  they  had  driven  rock-  received  from  Copenhagen  : 

Tradesman  s  Loan  Company.  This  conipany  lent  money  on  promu-  sedges  into  a  slit  of  the  rock,  but,  finding  that  they  told  very  perceptibly  ««An  English  barque  landed  on  Saturdav,  at  Elsinore,  tho  crew  of  the 
aory  notes  signed  by  the  Reivers  and  other  parties,  jointly  and  ,  upon  the  rock,  they  desistetl,  intending  to  throw  it  down  when  the  other  schooner  Kotka,  Captain  Stonnstein  of  tV’asa,  which,  on  the  voyage  to 
•everally,  as  securities.  When  the  forms  were  duly  fill^  up,  they  I  quarrymen  were  at  breakfast  and  out  of  danger.  It  appears  that  the  Lubeck  with  tar,  bad  on  tho  30th  inst.  been  in  collision  with  a  ttiree- 
were  presented  to  tho  directors,  and  the  prisoner  bad  to  inquire  into  |  layers  are  vertical  in  this  part  of  the  quarrj”,  and  whether  the  workmen  masted  green  steamer,  name  unknown.”  The  report  adds,  “Theschooner 
the  status  of  the  parties  and  securities  to  the  loan.  These  application  I  had  miscalculated  the  power  ot  the  wedges  uprm  the  rock,  or  whether  gank,  and  the  crew  drifted  for  twenty-three  hours  on  the  cargo,  and  saw 
forma  were  oririnallv  filled  un  bv  the  narties  acekine  the  loan,  but  other  causes  of  which  they  were  not  cognizant  operatet!  upon  them,  the  t  ho  crew  of  the  steamer  nonstantlv  throwing  cargo  overboard.  The  crew 


were  presented  to  tho  directors,  and  the  prisoner  bad  to  inquire  into  layers  are  vertical  in  this  part  of  the  quarrj”,  and  whether  the  workmen  masted  green  steamer,  name  unknown.”  The  report  adds,  “Theschooner 

the  status  of  the  parties  and  securities  to  the  loan.  These  application  had  miscalculated  the  power  ot  the  wedges  uprm  the  rock,  or  whether  gank,  and  the  crew  drifted  for  twenty-three  hours  on  the  cargo,  and  saw 

forms  were  originally  filled  up  by  the  parties  seeking  the  loan,  but  other  causes  of  which  they  were  not  cognizant  operatet!  upon  them,  the  tj,e  crew  of  the  steamer  constantly  throwing  cargo  overboard.  The  crew 

afterwards  they  became  to  be  filled  up,  under  the  direction  of  the  mass  was  perceived  to  give  way,  and  hardly  could  the  usual  warning  of  ©f  the  schooner  were  afterwards  picket!  uji  by  tho  above-mentioned  bar- 

prisooer.  by  clerks  in  the  office.  The  particular  case  the  jury  had  be  given  before  an  immense  piece  of  rock  fell,  which,  passing  one  que.  This  perhaps  refers  to  the  Z.C.  Pearson,  of  which  nothing  hss  been 

to  inquire  into  had  reforenc-e  to  a  loan  for  200/.,  contracted  by  Anne  “If"  t^*®  "®’^‘  is  entertained  in  Hull  that 

Difk^ann  in  18.59  whn  dennsitod  lit'©  deeds  as  iecuritv  for  the  loan  ’*'®''®  engaged.  Being  taken  to  unexpectedly  the  means  of  escajie  ,he  Z.  C.  Pearson,  and  as  none  of  the  crew  have  since  been  heard  of,  it  to 

tZOTSon  in  1  09,  who  dejwsited  litc  deeds  as  secu  7*®  *  •  were  in  a  manner  cut  off.  Oue  block  of  stone,  probaoly  five  tons  in  fully  believed  that  Captain  Illingworth,  with  his  wife  and  servant  and 

This  loan  m-ns  ronnid.  and  tho  tillfl  donds  rptiimcd  to  Mrs  Dickenson.  ....  •  _ j _ •  ..  ’•  * _  _  v/n(fwtiu  ,  _  _ 


prisoner,  by  clerks  in  the  office.  The  particular  case  the  jury  had  ^  R'ven  oeiore  an  immense  piece  or  rock  leii,  wnicii,  jiassing  one  que.  This  perhaps  refers  to  the  Z.C.  Pearson, of  wliicii  nouiiug  nas  oeeu 

to  inquire  into  had  reference  to  a  loan  for  200/.,  contracted  by  Anne  “If"  t^*®  "®’^‘  is  entertained  in  Hull  that 

Dick^ann  in  18.59  whn  dennaited  lit'©  deeds  as  iecuritv  for  the  loan  ’*'®''®  engaged.  Being  taken  so  unexpectedly  the  means  of  escajie  ,he  Z.  C.  Pearson,  and  as  none  of  the  crew  have  since  been  heard  of,  it  to 

tZOTSon  in  1  09,  who  dejwsited  litc  deeds  as  secu  7*®  *  •  were  in  a  manner  cut  off.  Oue  block  of  stone,  probaoly  five  tons  in  full v  believed  that  Captain  Illingworth,  with  his  wife  and  servant  and 

This  loan  wm  repaid,  and  the  title  deeds  returned  to  Mrs  Dickenson,  weight,  struck  a  poor  man  down,  shattering  him  in  a  most  awful  manner ;  ^  creur  of  twenty-five  hands,  besides  several  passengers,  have  perished, 
lu  June  of  the  same  year  a  form  of  application  lor  a  loan  of  200«.  for  |,ig  heart  was  found  entire  alxiut  five  yards  from  the  body,  and  when  seen  making  a  total  of  upwards  of  lOO  lives  sacrificed  in  the  Baltic  smee 
Mrs  A.  J.  Dickenson  was  presented  to  the  directors.  The  first  first  actually  palpitated ;  an  arm  likewise  was  literally  cut  off  and  thrown  October.  * 

Meurity  was  Mrs  A.  Dickenson,  and  theaecond  was  stated  to  be  “  title  from  the  body.  His  shattered  frame  presented  a  most  awful  spectacle. 

deeds  deposited  as  before.”  Tho  loan  was  granted  in  a  cheque,  a  A  little  lad  who  was  working  about  three  yards  from  the  deceased  escaped  HOME  GLEANINGS, 

record  of  which  the  prisoner  bad  to  keep  in  a  book.  When  the  ac-  in  a  most  miraculous  manner.  Seeing  the  rock  falling  he  ai tempted  to  .  .i-  a 

counts  had  to  be  audited  in  January,  1860,  the  promissory  notes  escaiie.  but  before  he  had  token  two  steps  he  fell,  and  there  he  lay  amid  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  his  given  directions  and  made 
would  be  required  as  vouchers,  but  though  the  auditors  could  not  ‘b®  fo  i^g  stonre,  sustaining  im  further  injury  than  that  occasioned  by  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Co.nui.«ioners  of  the  B®"d  of 
positively  swear  that  they  tow  the  promiesSty  note  for  this  last  loan,  fall.  Another  person  s  ^  uninjured  on  the  very  e,|ge  of  the  same  Revenue,  for  the  allowance  of  the  grant  or  dra  rback  on  the 

/  ij  a  u  A  -su  *  terrace;  a  small  atone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  hurl  him  over  the  .inrlr  nf  in  lARtiitioners  naateboard-makerf,  paper-slainerSp 

they  could  swear  that  the  account  would  not  be  pasrod  without  its  recipice,  but  providentially  they  all  passed  him.  An  eve-witiiess  of  this  ^  P  i  \  ODi  ton  on  the  Ist  of  UOober  next 

production.  The  prisoner  left  the  country  in  May,  1860,  and  it  was  L«rfnl  .H-ouirpnc©  navr  that  an  ©onviLA,!  i.p  nf  ihe  deaths  of  manv  other  dealers,  bolding  atoivt.  one  ,  , 


I^uction.  The  pr^iier  left  the  country  in  May,  1860,  and  it  was  occurrence  says  that  so  convinced  was  he  of  the  deaths  of  many  .  ’  * 

t^n  discovered  that  the  promiarory  note  for  200/.,  purpoi  ting  to  be  that  he  shuddered  and  closed  his  eyes,  but  openeil  them  to  see  the  blood  th©  General  Post-office  it  ia 

signed  by  A.  J.  Dickenson  and  A.  Dickenson,  was  a  forgery,  and  that  ©f  the  deceased  descending  like  rain  upon  the  terrace  of  rock  below.  According  to  talcu'ations  .  ,  ,  .  •  r  ..  on,  ration  tb« 

the  title  deeds  alleged  to  have  been  left  as  security  were  not  out  of  Three  men  who  were  suspended  by  ropes  were  in  the  most  imminent  estimated  that  when  the  savi  ge*  •  .  .  -_j 

tkeir  possession  all  that  time.  Evidence  was  then  adduced  to  sub-  danger;  fragments  of  the  rock  fell  over  their  heads,  and  bad  the  ropes  by  Ojet  of  management  on  100,909  tranrocuoDS  mat  is,  aepcsiw  ana 
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irithdrawalf,  will  be  2,916/.,  or  nearly  7d.(6-99)  foreTery  deposit  and 
erery  withdrawal. 

The  ceremony  of  installing  Lord  Palmerston  as  Lord  garden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  is  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  28th  inst. 

The  establishment  of  the  Foreign-office  is  no^  engaged  in  rcmoying 
to  their  new  temporary  quarters  in  Whitehall  gardens.  '  The  old 
Foreign-office  in  Downing  street  will  he  pulled  down  to  clear  the 
ground  for  the  erection  of  the  new  offices. 

A  sum  of  nearly  4,000/.  has  been  subscribed  towards  a  testimonial 
in  reoognition  of  the  ^oat  public  sertices  and  eminent  character  of 
Sir  James  Outram.  The  accounts  are  to  be  closed  forthwith  and  the 


RAILWAYS  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

From  the  List  of  Metiri  HoIdrmeM,  Fowler,  and  Co.  Stock  and  Share 
Broken  of  Change  alley,  ComhiH. 


COMMERCE  AND  THE  MONEY 
MARKET. 


olooino  raicsa 


LATEST  INTELLIGENCE 


Saturday  Evening. 

ITALY. 

Tewx,  Angust  16,  Evening.-— A  reli^ous  ceremony  took  place  to¬ 
day  in  the  church  of  the  Lasarites,  in  honour  of  the  F^te  Napoleon, 
and  was  attended  by  many  French  and  Italians. 

Tv&in,  August  16,  Evening. — Signori  Cantelli  and  Blasio  have  I 
tendered  their  resignation.  j 

Naples,  August  16. — A  magnificent  and  spontaneous  illumination 
took  plaoe  at  Naples  yesterday  evening  in  honour  of  the  F6te  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  Italian  soldiers  have  taken  the  village  of  Ponte  Lan-  j 
dolfo,  in  the  province  of  Sannio,  and  that  of  Gasalduni,  in  the  pro-  j 
vince  of  Molise,  from  the  insurgents.  Part  of  the  English  squadron 
has  arrived  from  Malta.  It  is  reported  that  the  railway  contract 
with  Talbot  has  been  broken,  and  that  the  works  will  be  com¬ 
menced  on  account  of  the  State. 

Rome,  August  16. — Yesterday,  on  the  occasion  of  the  National 
French  Ffite,  the  Pope  gave  his  benediction.  A  brilliant  fete  took 
place  at  the  French  Embassy.  The  MiKtsry  Club  and  the  national 
establishments  were  illuminated.  General*  Goyon  gave  a  grand  din-  j 
ner.  Tranquillity  and  perfect  order  prevailed  at  Rome. 

AUSTRIA. 

ViENWA,  August  17* — A  semi-official  statement,  published  to-day, 
contradicts  the  reports  of  an  eventual  change  in  the  system  of  policy 
p^ursued  by  the  Government,  and  of  any  personal  change  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  says :  “  Oh  the  contrary,  a  perfect  harmony  of  views 
upon  the  Hungarian  question  exists  between  the  Chief  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  Hungarian  Chancellery.”  Telegraphic  despatches  received 
here  from  Agram  state  that  the  Croatian  Diet  had  decided  upon 
making  representations  to  the  Emperor  requesting  the  re-admittance 
into  the  Diet  of  the  deputies  from  the  military  frontiers,  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  littoral  territory  to  the  Croatian  free  ports.  The 
collection  of  taxes  by  military  execution  has  been  stopped  until  the 
middle  of  September  next. 

AMERICA. 

QtmNSTOWW,  Aug.  17.— The  Arabia,  from  Boston  on  the  7th  and 
Halifax  an  the  9th  inst.,  has  arrived.  Prince  Alfred  is  on  board. 

New  York,  Aug.  6,  Evening. — The  result  of  the  legislative  elec¬ 
tion  in  Kentucky  shows  a  Union  majority.  The  new  Governor  of 
Missouri  has  issued  a  proclamation,  promising  protection  to  all  who 
will  lay  down  arms  against  the  Federal  Government.  Congress  has 
passed  an  Act  giving  freedom  to  negroes  found  in  the  Confederate 
naval  or  military  service.  It  is  reported  that  the  Confederates  have 
organised  a  plan  to  attack  St  Louis.  Vessels  arriving  at  New  York 
continue  to  report  having  been  ohased  by  privateers.  The  Federal 
Congress  has  adjonmed.  j 

■  New  York,  August  8. — A  body  of  Confederates  under  the  command 
of  General  MoCullagh  has  been  defeated  at  Dugusprings  (Missouri), 
by  General  Lyon.  During  the  fight  a  force  of  270  United  States' 
cavalry  cut  their  way  through  4,000  Confederated  infantry.  The 
privateer  Petrel  has  been  sunk  by  the  United  States’  frigate  St  I 
Lawrence,  and  her  crew  taken  prisoners.  A  Confederate  force  is 
reported  to  have  been  seen  within  two  miles  of  the  Potomac.  The 
latter  river  is  effectually  guarded  from  Alexandria  to  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  crossed.  The  coast  of  North 
Carolina  is  swarming  with  privateers.  Several  vessels  have  been 
captured.  1,000  Secessionists  have  attacked  the  Union  camp  at 
Athens  (Missouri),  and  were  defeated  with  loss. 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  MARKET,  Thursdat.— There  was  a 
moderate  supply  of  most  descriptions  of  meat  at  this  market  to-day,  and 
trade  ruled  generally  better,  especially  for  mutton  and  lamb,  the  tormer 
of  which  fetched  an  advance  of  2d.  per  stone  from  Monday  last,  for 
choice  qualities,  while  the  latter  realised  6d.  per  stone  more  money,  the 
top  price  being  6s.  Veal  was  less  firm,  and  in  some  instances  a  reduction 
of  2d.  per  stone  was  taken.  Pork  was  steady. 


At  Market. 


Fricet  per  Stone. 


Thurs 

Beef  .  3(  6d  to  4t  8d  Beasts  .  890 

Mutton .  4s  Od  to  6s  4d  Sheep  and  Lambs  . 11,260 

Lamb  .  Ss  Od  to  68  Od  Calves  .  641 

Veal  .  4s  Od  to  4s  6d  Pigs  .  190 

Pork  .  4s  Od  to  4s  8d 

CORN  MARKET,  Moxdat. — Foreim  arrivals  have  been  large  of 
wheat  and  fipur,  chiefiy  American,  small  of  barley,  but  liberal  of*  oats. 
Wheat :  buyers  would  not  look  at  the  old  English,  now  that  the  new  is 
within  grasp,  and  to  have  forced  sales  of  the  former,  2s.  decline  must 
have  been  taken.  Barley  :  the  handsome  new-made  English  made  from 
85s.  to  408.  Oats :  at  the  rates  of  Monday  last,  fine  new  English  made 
from  28s.  to  328.  Beans  and  Peas :  both  articles  quite  as  dear.  Flour  : 
the  nominal  top  price  was  not  lower  to-day,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  so 
next  Monday. 

Per  qri 

Besot,  English  .  36s  4Js 

- Foreign .  S5t  40s 

Pess,  English . 37s  408 

- Foreign . 34s  378 

Tsret . 3Us  34s 

Flour,  English  per  sack  .tSs  35s 

- Foreign  per  sack  338  45s 

- Foreign . 1 8t  25s  | 

Friday. — Scarcely  any  fresh  samples  of  new  grain  on  show  to-day. 
Foreign  supplies  moderate  of  wheat,  liberal  of  flour,  and  oats,  small  of 
barley.  On  Wednesday  little  business  was  done,  but  prices  were  not 
lower,  and  to-day  we  have  again  to  report  a  quiet  trade  at  about  last 
Monday’s  prices  for  wheat,  flour,  and  barley,  wtiile  Archangel  oats  is  the 
only  article  with  a  free  sale,  and  at  3d.  to  6d.  more  money. 

IMPORTATIONS 

Into  London  from  12th  August,  to  the  ISth  August,  1861, 
both  iuclusive. 


Wheat,  English 

- Foreign 

Barley,  English 

- Foreign 

Oats,  English ... 


Scotch 


FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTE, 


Tuesday,  August  13. 

BANKRUPTS. — ^E  H  Cogswell  and  G  Da}’,  Peterborough,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  builders.  [Kingsford  and  Dorman,  Essex  street.  Strand. — 
T  Wills,  Alverstoke,  Southampton,  licensed  brewer.  (Godwin,  P^x 
court.  Temple. — C  Humfrey  and  C  Humfrey,  jun,  Snffulk  grove,  Great 
Suffolk  street,  Southwark,  oil  refiners.  [Combs,  Bucklersbury.— C  F 
Robinson,  Sussex  street,  Warwick  square,  Pimlico,  boarding-house 
keeper.  [Smith,  Denbigh  street,  Pimlico. — C  Moody,  Portsea,  edge 
tool  manufacturer.  [Pownall  and  Co,  Staple  inn. — S  Horewell,  Padatow, 
Cornwall,  draper.  [Mason  and  Co,  Gresham  street 


Hat  Markbt.— Per  load  of  36  trusses ;  Hay,  £2  Os.  to  £5  Os.  Clover* 
£3  10s.  to  £6  Os.  Straw,  £l  10s.  to  £2  Os. 


Consols  for  money  opened  on  Monday  at  90j,  and  closed  yesterday  at 
901  to  I. 

SATURDAY,  ONE  O’CLOCK.  * 


Friday,  August  16. 

BANKRUPTS. — E  II  Spark,  Great  Coram  street,  Russell  square, 
wholesale  jeweller.  [Reed,  Guildhall  chambers,  city. — D  Terry,  Queen 
street,  Dover,  smith.  [Murrough,  Warwick  court,  Gray’s-inn.-^  C  B 
Wild,  St  Mary  Axe,  licensed  victualler.  [Begbie,  Essex  street,  Strand. 
— H  A  Hope,  West  Smithficld,  bay  and  straw  salesman.  [Sydnej', 
Finsbury  circus. — W  J  Epps,  Maidstone,  seedsman.  [Tayloe,  Scott’s 
yard.  City. — J  E  Elford,  Cumberland  place,  Bayswater,  grocer.  [Prall 
and  Nickinson,  Essex  street.  Strand. — E  Simons,  Newgate  street,  lamp 
dealer.  [Linklaters  and  Hackwood,  Walbrook. — R  Griffiths,  Llantris- 
sant,  Glamorganshire,  innkeeper.  [Kent,  Mitre-court  chambers.  Temple. 
— J  Hamerton,  Dam  Head  mill,  ShiMen,  Yorkshire,  worsted  manufacturer. 
[Fhilbrick  and  Foster,  Halifax.  £  Wevill,  Talbot  chambers,  Fenwick 
street,  Liverpool,  broker.  [Mason,  Castle  street,  Liverpool. — C  Brittain, 
Dacre  bill,  Bebington,  Cheshire,  builder.  [Ettv,  Cable  street,  Liver¬ 
pool. — J  Milbench,  T  Wroe,  B  Taylor  and  J  llopkins,  Oldham,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  cotton  spinners.  [  Richardson  and  Hinnell,  Bolton  and  Man¬ 
chester. — G  Scrivener,  Wigan,  Lancashire,  provision  dealer.  [Hey wood, 
Blanchester. — T  Bell  and  J  Wiseman,  Sunderland,  grocers.  [Harle  and 
Co,  Southampton  buildings.  Chancery  lane. 


Consols  for  Money 
Do.  Account  ... 

3  per  Cent  Reduced 
New  3  per  Cent. 
Bank  Stock  ... 


Brazil  4{  per  Cent  ... 
Chili  6  per  Cent 
liitto  3  per  Cent 
Dutch  21  per  Cent.  ... 
Ditto  4  per  Cent. 
French  3  per  Cent  ... 
Mezican  3  perCent ... 
Portuguese  4  per  Cent 
Peruvian  4J  per  Cent. 
Russian  5  per  Cent  ... 
Ditto  41  per  Cent  ... 
Sardinian  3  per  Cent 
Spanith  3  per  Cent.  ... 
Do.  3  pr.t'ent.  NewDef. 
Turkish  6  per  Cent.  ... 
Ditto  New  IMtto 
Ditto  4  per  Cent. 


India  Stock 


Do.  5  per  Cent  Loan 
Do.  Bonds 
Exchequer  Bills 


BIRTHS. — On  the  29th  ult,  at  Oporto,  Mrs  Lea’inge  Swift,  of  a 
daughter— On  the  5th,  Lady  Louisa  Ponsonby,  of  a  daughter — On  the 
8th,  the  wife  of  Sir  J  Lawrence,  of  a  son — On  the  10th,  at  Ventnor,  the 
wife  of  BIr  Gammon,  of  a  daughter — On  the  4th,  at  Little  Bardfield 
Rectorv,  Elssex,  the  wife  of  E  T  Dundas,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

MABrIAGES. — On  the  10th,  Capt  W  Jolliffe,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of 
E  Luckman,  Esi^On  the  6th,  Harry  Smith,  Esq,  to  Julia,  daughter  of 
the  late  Colonel  Rice  Jones — On  the  7th,  Stevenson  Forbes,  Esq,  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  J  Gordon,  Bart — On  the  8th,  A  J  Ogilvy,  Esq, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  W  Needham,  Esq — On  the  15th,  at  St  Mary’s 
church,  St  John’s  wood,  by  the  Rev  T.  C.  BI.  Bellew,  Rudolf  Lehmann, 
Kaq,  of  Rome,  to  Amelia  Chambers,  sixth  daughter  of  Robert  Chambers, 
Esq,  of  Verulam  bouse,  St  John’s  wood — On  the  14th,  the  Rev.  J  Baillie, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  General  Latter — On  the  8th,  Mgjor 
Wade,  53rd  Regt,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  late  CoL  Blolesworth. 

DEATHS. — On  the  24th  ult,  at  Brighton,  Mrs  Dent,  aged  84 — On  the 
10th,  at  Leicester,  J  Blellor,  Esq,  aged  81 — On  the  8th,  at  Shrewsbury, 
BIrs  Hills,  aged  82— On  the  8th,  at  Ryde,  in  her  89th  year,  Mrs  Meilan 
— On  the  8th,  at  11  Cunningham  place,  F  R  Mills,  Esq,  in  his  80th  j'ear 
— On  the  11th,  at  West  Ashby  grove,  BIrs  Elmhirst,  aged  81 — On  the 
12th,  at  Islington,  R  J  Huwat,  Esq,  in  the  87th  year — At  Nice,  on  the 
9th,  Vincent  Novello,  bom  inl>on.|on,  September  6th,  1781 — On  thel2tb, 
at  Westboume-park  crescent,  BIrs  Johnson,  aged  81 — On  the  1*1^*  ** 
Margate,  a^  84,  Btrs  Boys — On  the  19tb,  in  his  83rd  year,  J  Kaye,  £fq, 
of  Fulmer,  Bucks, 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

la  Account,  pnranant  to  the  Act  7th  and  sth  Vlctorls,  cap.  33,  for  the  week 
ending  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  day  of  August,  IS61. 
uses  OETASTlieMT. 


Notes  iaaned 


Oovemment  Debt 
Other  Secnritles  - 
Gold  Coin  and  Bullion 
Silver  Bnllion  • 


£26,391,980 

M.  MARSHALL,  Chief  Cashier. 


Aagnst  15,  1801. 


1 4, ■las.O'io  Government  Seenrittei  (ln< 
3,528,877  eluding  Dead  Weight  An' 
nulty)  •  •  .  . 

Other  Securities  •  .  . 

Notea  •  -  .  . 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin  - 

3.926.955 
12,092  801 
726,776 


That  there  aro  at  present  employed  in  the  “  minor  branch  ”  of  the  1  "‘’'dend^  . 

metropolitan  Post-office  service  650  sorters,  2G4  messengers  and !  Other  Dcpoiitt 
stampers,  1,310  letter-carriers  (exclusive  of  auxiliaries),  and  84  Seven  Day  and  ether  Dills 
labourers.  Total  num^r  of  persons  employed  (with  the  above! 

.^cluaioD),  2,208.  j5^ 


£34,827.409 


<34.827,409 

M.  MABSUALL,  Chief  CaatUsr. 


•RAaSS  Of 

BAILWATS. 

raiD. 

£ 

KAILWATB. 

£ 

Stock 

Blackwall  . .  •*• 

100 

Stcck 

Brighton  . 

loo 

Stock 

Bristol  and  Exeter  . 

100 

Stock 

Caledonian  . 

100 

Stock 

Cheater  and  Holyhead  . 

100 

Stuck* 

liaatem  Counties  . 

100 

Stock 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  . 

too 

Stock 

Great  Northern  . 

100 

Stock 

Great  Southern  and  Western  (Ireland) 

100 

Stock 

Great  Western . 

10(1 

Stuck 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  . 

100 

Stock 

London  and  North  Western 

100 

Stock 

London  and  South  Western . 

100 

Stock 

Midland . 

too 

Stock 

Norfolk . 

100 

20 

North  StAfTordshire  . 

17  .  10 

Stock 

West  Midland,  Oxford  . 

lOU 

Stock 

South  Eastern . 

100 

Stock 

South  Wales  . 

100 

Stock 

North  Eastern,  Berwick  ... 

100 

Stock 

North  Eastern,  York . 

FOREIGN  RAILWAYS. 

100 

Stock 

East  Indian,  gnaranteed  6  per  cent 

100 

Stock 

Great  liidiau  Fenliieula  . 

lUU 

Stock 

Madras,  guaranteed  4)  per  cent.  ... 

too 

16 

Northern  ot  1  ranee 

All 

20 

Parle,  Lyons  A  Mediterranean  Fuslrn 

All 

1  20 

Paris  aud  Orleans  . 

All 

20 

Soiitliem  of  France . 

All 

20 

estem  and  North-Western  oi  France 

LAND  COMPANIES. 

All 

!  25 

Anstraliau  Agricultural  . 

19 

5 

Peel  River  . 

All 

1  ** 

South  Australian  . 

All 

IdO 

Vun  DIenian’a  Land . 

28  .  10 

1  50 

British  American  . 

40 

1  no 

Canada  . 

32  .  10 

no 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  ... 
BANKS. 

80 

40 

Anstralaaia  . 

All 

i  30 

London  Chartered  of  Australia 

All 

33 

Oriental . ' . 

All 

20 

Ottoman . 

All 

U 

South  Australia  . 

All 

26 

Union  of  Australia  . 

All 

80 

British  North  American  . 

All 

100 

City  ..  . 

80 

60 

London  and  County  ...  ^ 

80 

30 

London  Joint  Stock . . 

10 

no 

London  and  Westminster  . 

20 

1 

Union  of  London  . 

HISCELLANEOTTS. 

12 

Stock 

Crystal  Palacs . 

100 

1  18 

General  Steam . .  ... 

14 

1 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  . 

All 

1  no 

Royal  Mall  . 

60 

j  50 

Grand  Jnnetion  Waterworks 

50 

CI 

West  Middlesex  Do . 

All 

1  too 

Last  London  Do.  . 

100 

1  Stock 

East  and  West  India  Docks . 

100 

1  Stock 

L(<ndon  Do . 

100 

Stock 

St  Katherine’s  Do.  '  . 

100 

i  50 

Imperial  Gas . .  . 

All 

i  {0 

Pho?nlx  Do . 

62 

'  60 

United  General  Do . 

All 

j  50 

l 

Westminster  Chartered  Do . 

INSURANCES. 

All 

no 

\Uiance . 

11 

60 

Atlas  . 

6  15 

.50 

.  Eagle  . 

5 

ICO 

Globe  . 

All 

1  106 

Gnardlsn  . 

50 

'  500 

(inperial  Fire  . 

50 

100 

Ditto  Life  . 

10 

ICO 

Law  Lire  ...  —  m. 

10 

1 

London  Fire  and  Khlp  . 

12  .  '« 

100 

Marine . ;.  ... 

12  .  10 

I  80 

Kock  . 

10 

1 

1 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1  Malt.  1 

Flour. 

English  and  Scotch  . 

IriaU  . 

Foreign . 

Qri. 

3170 

13990 

I  Qrs. 

80 

1  2280 

Qr*. 

960 

690 

38130 

Ilia 

Sacks. 

1490 
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OBTLOCK’a  CHINA  WAREHOUSE 

SM  OxfoH  MrMt,  SELLING  OFF. 


QLACK’S  NICKEL  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a 

|k^  CMting  of  Pare  Silver  wer  Nickel.  M«nuf»ct«ired 
tolely  by  R.  end  J.  SLACK.  It  het  itood  twenty  years'  test, 
and  still  retains  its  superiority  over  all  others  for  durability 
and  silver-like  appearance.  Cruet  Frames,  from  18s. ; 
Corner  Dish»s,  E8  8s.  set,  forming  eight  Dishes;  Tea  and 
Coffee  Sets,  £8 ;  and  every  article  as  in  Silver. 

PRICK  OP  A  8ERTICE  IM  SILVER  ELKOTRO-PLATE. 


London  assurance  ofpick  7  Royal 

Exchanfe,  London,  Augnst  14,  ISSl. — 1^  Oonit 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  of  11m  London  Atsnraaoe  herelip 
give  noiice,  that,  ft>r  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  dividends 
due  on  the  S9th  of  September,  1861,  the  BALANCES  of  MM 
swerai  ACi'OUNTS  in  the  Coneolidated  Capital  Stock  aC 
tlie  sai  d  Corporation  will  ha  STRUCK  at  the  aad of  Monday, 
^  2nd  of  September  next,  and  that  the  Shares  will  ba 
Transferable  on  Tuesday  the  Srd  of  the  aaid  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  without  the  Dividend  to  barome  due  at  Michaalmaa 
noxt.  JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


GLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

Amd  pxowortrxD  BT  HER  MAJF.STrS  LAUNDRESS  TO  at 
THE  FINEST  STARCH  SHE  EVF.R  USED. 

Sold  by  nil  Chnndlem,  Orocera,  Ac.  Ac. 
WOTHERSPOON  and  00.  Glssoow  akd  Lonpow. 


_ _  _  Inconsequence 

of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  refusal  to  renew  the  lease 
of  the  above  premises  (In  aonnection  with  Park  street),  John 
Ifortlodk  is  anxloos  to  decrease  his  men  stock,  and  is  pre- 
ear^  to  make  a  great  allowance  for  cash. 

'uo  Oxford  street,  and  58  Park  street,  near  Hyde  park. 


IT'RENCH  CLOCKS,  LAMPS,  &  BRONZES 

r  —BOUEMUN  GLASS-GAS  PENDANTS— CHAN- 
lilLTFRS  —  CANDELABRA  —  PARIAN  FIGURF.S  — 
VASES,  Ac.— Messra  MILLER  and  SONS,  Lamp  Matiiifac- 
tarers  to  Her  Majesty  an<l  the  Admiralty,  beg  to  ann  nnee 
that  the  beat  and  newest  productions  of  Paris,  Bohemia, 
Limdoa,  Birmingham,  and  the  Potteries,  may  be  obtained  at 
tbatr  MW  srarebouse,  Na  178  Piccadilly,  oppoalte  Bailington 
Uoesa. 

*a*  Ganalne  French  Coin  Oil. 


8AUCE.--LEA  AND  PERRINS 

Beg  to  caution  the  Public  against  Spurious  Imitations  of 
their  world-renowned 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

Purchssers  nhonld 

ASK  FOR  LEA  AND  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 
Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  to  bo 
“THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE.” 

%•  Sold  Wholesale  and  for  Exi-ort,  by  the  Proprietors.  Wor¬ 
cester,  Messrs  Crosse  and  Blackwell,  l.oni’on,  Ac.  Ac. 
and  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  nniversilly. 


Electro 
Plated 
Fiddle 
Pattern. 
£  s.  d* 
1  10  0, 


King  A 
Thread  Thread 
Pattern,  with 
Shell. 


Strong 

Plated 

Fiddle 

Pattern. 


IONDON  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  7  Roy»l 

J  Exchange,  London,  August  14,  1861.— The  Court  bf 
Directors  of  the  Corpoiatinn  of  the  London  Assuranee  da 
hereby  give  notice,  that  a  GENERAL  COURT  will  he  heltl 
at  their  Offices,  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  on  Wednesday,  lha 
26th  day  of  the  month  of  Septemhor  next,  at  One  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon,  to  consider  of  a  Dividend. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  SecreUry. 


12  Table  Forks  .... 
1 2  Dessert  Porks  .. 
12  Table  Spoons ... 
12  Dessertspoons 

12  Tea  Spoons  . 

4  Salt  Spoons  ..... 
I  Mustard  ditto... 

6  Egg  ditto . 

1  Gravy  Spoon  ... 

I  Soup  Ladle . 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Butter  Knife  ... 

2  Sauce  Ladles  ... 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

1  Sugar  Tongs .... 


CHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES,  the  most 

seenre  against  Fire  and  Thieve*.  CHUBB'S  FIRE¬ 
PROOF  STRONG  ROOM -DOORS.  CHUBB'S  PATENT 
DETECTOR  LOCKS  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXKS.  Illustrate'!  Price-lUt 
gratis  and  poat  ()^.— Cbnbb  and  Sun,  S7  St  Paul's  Church¬ 
yard,  London. 


Accidents  of  all  kinds,  And  from 

any  cause,  may  be  provided  against  by  an  Annoal 
Parent  of  31.  to  the  RAILWAY  PASSENOERV  ASSUR¬ 
ANCE  COMPANY,  whioh  secures  laooi.at  death  by  AocidoBt, 
or  6/.  weekly  for  Iitiury. 

NO  EXTRA  PREMIUM  FOR  VOLUNTEERS. 

Omi  Pmsom  in  every  TWELVE  Insured  is  litiured  yearlv  by 
ACCIDENT  *  * 

£75,000  has  been  already  paM  aa  COMPENSATION. 

For  further  Information  apply  to  the  PaovnoiAi,  Aoxan, 
the  Kauwat  STATiona,  or  at  ttia  Head  Urnox,  64  CornblU 
(late  5  Old  Broad  atreei) . 

Annual  Income  £40,000. 

CAPITAL  ONE  MILLION. 

64  Comhill,  E.C.  W.  J.  VIAN, 

January,  1861.  Sacretary. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  TEAS 
AND  COFFEES 

IN  ENGLAND  ARE  TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF 

PHILLIPS  AND  CO.,  TEA  MERCHANTS, 
8  King  William  street.  City. 

(Sond  strong  nscful  Tea,  2a  6d..  2a  lOd.,  Sa,  and  4s. ;  rich 
Souchong,  3a  8d.,  3s.  lOd.,  and  4a  Pore  Coffees.  Is.,  la  2'L, 
la  3d.,  la  4d.,  la  6d.,  Is.  S'!.  Tea  and  Coffee  to  the  value 
of  40a  sent  c  irriAge-free  to  any  Railway  station  or  market 
town  In  England.  A  price  current  free.  Sugars  at  market 
prices.  All  goods  carrUga-freo  within  eight  miles  of  the 
City. 


New  theatre  royal  adelphi. 

_  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  5Ir  B.  Webster. 

Tlie  I  lO'h  and  last  f  vs  nights  of  tbs  great  Sensation  Drama 
of  THE  DEAD  HEART. 

On  Monday  and  daring  the  week  (Wednesday  ex''epted), 
THE  DEAD  HEART;  Musrs  R  Webster,  J.  L.  Toole,  D. 
Fisber.  P.  Bedford,  BiHington,  Ebnrne,  C.  J.  Smith,  Homer; 
Miss  Woolgar,  Miss  K.  Kelly,  and  LaldUw.  To  conrinde, 
Monday  and  Friday,  with  THE  PRETTY  HORSEBREaKEK  ; 
other  nights  klK  GORILLA.  On  Wednesday  the  Annual 
Benefit  of  Mr  W.  SHITU,  Acting  Manager.  THE  FLOWERS 
of  the  FOREST,  THE  WOMAN  UaTER,  nnd  PERFEC¬ 
TION. 

Commence  at  Seven. 


SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FURNISHING 

IRONMONGERY  WAREHOUSE  ie  th-r  most  economical 
consistent  with  good  quality.  I  ron  fenders,  Ss.  6d.:  bronxod 
fenders,  lOs.  6d.  to  ISs.  6d.;  fre-lrons,  3s.  6d.  to  14a. 
Purchasers  ate  requested  to  send  for  their  Catalogue,  post- 
free. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


INDISPENSABLE 


BEAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.  — 

JT  TOURISTS'  TICKETS,  at  Cheap  Fares,  available  for 
One  Calendar  Month,  are  Uaued  from  Klog's-croaa  Station 
aa  nuder:— 

Fares  for  the  Doable  Journey, 
mciu.  1.4  CI-.  jSiS;.. 

I.  d,  a,  d.  a.  d. 
no  6  ...  79  6  ...  40  0 

113  0  ...  82  0  ...  42  0 

118  6  ...  87  0  ...  44  0 

120  0  ...  00  0  ...  44  0 


SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Engravings,  and  Prices  of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing 
Ironmongery,  Slack's  Nickel  and  Electro-Plated  Wares, 
Table  Cutlery,  Ro.  No  person  should  fumUb  wltboat 
one. 

Bichard  and  John  Slack,  336  Strand,  W.O. 


In  an  immense  variety  of  Patterns  and  Textures  for  Walking, 
Riding,  Travelling,  or  Bntiness,  from  30a.  to  708. 
Particularly  recommended  to  Tourists  and  Exenraionists, 
And  to  be  obtained  only  of  « 

E.  MOSES  AND  SON, 

Ready-made  and  Bespoke  Tailors,  Hatters,  Hosiers,  Drapers, 
Bootmakers,  and  General  Outfitters. 

London  Houses: 

CORNER  or  MUORiES  and  ALDTATE. 

NEW  OXFORD  SIRElfr,  CO'iNER  or  HART  STREET. 
CORNER  cr  TOTTENHAM-COURT  ROAD  and 
EUSrON  ROAD, 

CoDHTXT  Establishments; 

SHEFnELD  and  BRADFORD,  YORKSHIRE. 

An  immense  and  choice  assortment  of  goods,  for  all  clarsca 
and  all  ages,  in  the  several  above-mentioned  branebea  of 
our  business. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  Communication 

by  Steam  to  India,  Anstralla,  Ac.,  via  Egypt.— The 
PriNINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAV1G.4TION 
COMPANY  BOOK  PA'^SENGERS  and  RECEIVE  CARGO 
and  PARCELS  for  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN, 
CEYLON,  MADKAS,  CALCUTTA.  THE  STRAITS,  an<i 
CHINA,  by  their  Steamers  leaving  Sonthsmpton  on  the  4th 
and  20tb  of  every  month.  For  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA, 
EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  BU.VIBAY,  by  those  of  tlie  12th  and 
27th  of  each  month ;  and  for  MAURITIUS,  REUNION, 
KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND,  MELBOORNF.,  and  SYDNEY, 
by  the  Steamers  leaving  Southampton  on  the  20tb  of  every 
month. 

Fur  further  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices, 
122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  E.C. ;  or  Oriental  place, 
Sonttiampton. 


I  To  Edinbnrgh  and  back... 

To  Glasgow  and  back  ... 

To  Stirling  and  back  ... 

To  Duokeld  or  Perth  and 

back  . 

To  Dundee,  Forfar, 

Brechin,  Montrose,  Ar¬ 
broath,  or  Aberdeen 

and  back  . 

To  Scarborongb,  Whitby, 

Redcar,  Filey,  Bridling- »  •,  a 

ton.  orWiUiemseaandM*  ®  -  "  ® 

back  . ) 

To  Harrogate  and  back ...  48  0  ...  12  6 

To  Isle  of  Man  and  back~  70  0  ...  50  0 

Passengers  wishing  to  stay  longer  than  one  ealendar 
month  at  Scarborongo,  Whitby,  Redcar,  Filey,  Bridlington, 
Wlthernsea,  or  Harrogate,  can  do  so  on  payment  of  a  small 
addiilonal  per-oentage. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Programmes,  to  be  obtained 
at  King't-croaa  Station,  and  all  the  Reoeivlug  Uffloes  in 
London,  and  at  the  Stations  In  the  country. 

SEYMOUR  CLARKE,  Oentral  Manager. 
London,  King's  cross  Station, 

June  24,  1861. 


THE  BEST  SHOW  of  IRON  BEDSTEADS 

in  the  KINGDOM  is  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S.— 
He  has  FOUR  LARGE  ROOMS  devoted  to  the  exclusive 
show  of  Iron  and  Brass  Bedstead*  and  Children's  Cots,  with 
appropriate  Bedding  and  Bed-hangings.  Portable  Folding 
Bedsteads,  from  11s.;  Patent  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with 
dovetail  Joints  and  patent  sacking,  from  14s.  Cd. ;  and  Cots, 
from  15s.  6o.  each  ;  handsome  Ornamental  Iron  and  Brau 
Bedsteads,  in  great  variety,  from  21.  13*.  6d.  to  20/. 

TEA-URNS  of  LONDON  MAKE  ONLY 

The  Largest  Assortment  of  London  made  TEA-URNS 
in  the  world  (including  all  the  recent  novelties,  many  of 
which  are  registered)  is  on  sule  at  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S, 
trom  30b.  to  61.  i 


IM.  SINGER  and  CO.’S  AMERICAN 

•  SEWING  MACHINES,  secured  by  Seventeen  dis¬ 
tinct  Patents.— The  public  are  respectfully  in vlied  to  call 
and  inspect  these  Machines  at  72  Cornhill,  where  specimens 
of  all  kinds  of  Family  and  Manufacturing  Sewing  may  be 
seen  on  exhibition.  Good  operators  always  on  band  to  fill 
situations.  Agencies  at— 65  Buchanan  street,  Glaarow  ; 
107  Princes  street.  Edinburgh  ;  80  Bold  street,  Liverpool ; 
69  Grafton  streer,  Dublin;  125  Great  Dnoie  street,  Man¬ 
chester;  159  Briggate,  Leeds. 


Papier  mache  and  iron  tea-trays. 

An  Assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS  and  WAITERS  wholly 
uaprecedented,  whether  as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty. 

New  Oval  Papier  Mache  Trays, 

per  ret  of  three .  from  20s.  Od.  to  10  gnineas. 

Ditto  Iron  ditto .  from  13a  Od.  to  4  guineas 

Convex  shape,  ditto .  from  7a.  6d. 

Round  and  Gothic  Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread-baskets, 
equally  low. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S  GENERAL 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY  CATALOGUE 
may  be  had  gratis,  and  free  by  post.  It  contains  upwards 
of  500  Illustration*  of  bis  llllmited  Stock  of  Storting  Silver 
and  Electro  Plate,  Nickel  Silver  and  Britannia  Meta! 
Gands,  Dish  Covers,  Hot  Water  Dishea  Stoves,  Fendera 
Marbis  Chimney-pieces,  Kitchen  Rangea  Lampa  Gaseliera 
TeaTrsya  Urns  and  Kettlea  Clocka  Table  Cutlery,  Batha 
Toilet  Ware,  Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteada  Bedding, 
Bedroom  and  Cabinet  Fnrnitura  A&,  with  Lists  of  Pricea  and 
Plans  of  tiie  Twenty  large  Show  Kooma  at  *9  Oxford  street, 
W. ;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry's 
place,  and  1  Newman  mews.  London. 


Certificate  No.  36.418 — We  find  it  the  safest  remedy,  i 

^rew  Ure,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Dr  Harvey ;  Dr  Sliorland  ;DrrpOURISTS  and  TRAVELLERS, 

Dr‘'  WunePs  Testimonial;-" Bonn.  July  19.  1852.-Du  '  Visitorsto  the  SEA-SIDE,  and  other*  exposed  to  the 
Berry's  Food  supersedes  In  many  case*  all  kinds  of  modi-  Dust,  will  find 

clnoa  It  is  particularly  useful  in  a  confined  habit  of  body,  ROWLAND  S’  KALYDOR 

as  also  in  diarrlices,  bowel  and  liver  complainta  bronchltia  a  most  refreshing  preparation  for  the  Complexion,  dispelling 
debiliiy.  cough,  asthma,  pulmonary  and  bronchial  consump-  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation,  allaying  all  beat  and 
tlon,  Infiammatory  irritation  and  cramo  of  the  urethra,  irritability,  and  immediafely  affording  the  pleasing  sensa- 
cramp  of  the  kidney  and  bladder,  and  haBmorrhoids.” — Dr  tlon  attending  restored  elasticity  and  healthful  state  of  the 
Rud.  Wurser,  Protessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.  in  akin. 

I  Freckles,  Tan,  Spots,  Pimples,  Flushes,  and  Discolora- 
Sold  in  canisters  lib  2s.  9d,,  21b  4a  6d.,  121b  22a,  2tlb  40a  tlon  fly  before  it*  application,  and  give  place  to  a  healthy 
The  12Ib  and  241b  canisters  carriage  free,  on  leceipt  of  Post-  purity  of  complexion. 

office  Order  by  Barry  Du  Barry  and  Ca  77  Regent  street,  ,  Price  4*  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

London;  Fortnura,  Mason,  and  Ca  182  Piccadilly ;  Abbisa,  |  The  heat  of  summer  also  frequently  communicates  a  dry- 
60  Grarechurcb  street;  also  at  63  and  150  Oxford  street ;  nets  to  the  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be 
229,  830,  430,  and  431  Strand;  also  Dublin,  at  Oldham  and  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of 
Co.  Grafton  street,  Liverpool;  NlxonandCo.  1  Cattle  street  ;  ROWLANDS'  MACASSAR  OIL, 

Edinburgh,  Raimes  and  Co. ;  and  through  all  Grocers  and  An  invigorator  and  beautifier  of  the  hair  beyond  all 
Cbemiata.  precedent. 

_  ROWLANDS'  ODONTO,  or, 

PEARL  DENTIFRICE, 

TC  E  T  U.— 9  GrOSVeDOr  street,  Grosvenor  A  White  Powder,  which  bestows  on  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
square,  W.— important  improvement  on  Patent  granted  Whiteness,  frees  them  from  Tartar,  and  imparts  to  the  Gama 
December,  1852,  to  Mr  EPHRAIM  MOSELV,  which  com-  a  healthy  firmness,  and  to  the  breath  a  delicate  fragrance, 
bines  all  the  advantages  of  the  chemirally  prepared  India-  Sold  at  20  Hatton  garden,  and  by  CberaUt*  and  Perfumers, 
rubbar.  wdch  greatly  Inereaaod  Ightneas  and  durability.  Ask  for  110 WLAN DS'  Articles! 


QT  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  and 

kJ  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.-Tho  WINTER  SESSION 
will  COMMENCE  October  1,  with  an  Introdnctory  Addreat 
by  Dr  Frankiand,  at  Five  o'clock  p.m. 

L£CTUll 

Medicine — Dr  Blsck  and  Dr  Kirkss. 

Surgery — Mr  Lawrence. 

Descriptive  Anatomy — Mr  Skey  and  Mr  Holden. 

Physiology  and  General  Anatomy — Mr  Savory. 

Chymistry— Dr  Prankland. 

Demonstrators  of  Anatomv — Mr  Callender  and  Mr  Smith. 

Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy — Dr  Andrew. 

BUMMER  SESSION,  commencing  May  1,  1862. 

Materia  Medics— Dr  F.  Fane. 

B'ttany— Dr  Harris. 

Forensic  Medicine— Dr  Martie. 

Midwifery 

Comparative  Anatomy — Mr  Coote. 

Practical  Chymistry— Dr  Frankiand. 

The  Hospital  contains  650  beds,  and  Clinical  Lectures  are 
delivered— On  the  Medical  Cases,  by  Dr  Burrows,  Dr  Farrs, 
and  Dr  Black;  on  the  Surrical  Cases,  by  Mr  Lawrence,  Mr 
Skey,  and  Mr  Paget;  ana  on  Orthopi^ic  Suigsry,  byMr 
Coote. 

Collegiat*  Establishment.— StndsnCs  can  reside  within  the 
Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  collegiate  regulations.  Some 
of  the  teachers  connected  with  the  Hoepiial  also  receive 
stadents  to  reside  with  them. 

Information  respecting  scholarships  and  other  details  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr  Paget,  Mr  Coote,  Mr  Callender,  or  any 
of  tha  Medical  or  Surgical  Officer*  or  Lecturers  ;  or  at  )tbe 
Anatomical  Museum  or  Library. 


HAFFIN  BROTHERS*  TABLE 
CUTLERY.  • 

LONDON  SHOW-ROOMS,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Established  in  Sheffield,  A.D-  1810. 

Ordinary  Medium  Best 

Quality.  Quality.  Quality. 

Two  doxen  full-sise  Table  £  e.  d.  £  a.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Knives,  ivory  handles ...  2  4  0  3  6  0  4  12  0 

One-and-a-half  doxen  full- 

size  Cneeae  ditti  .  140  1140  2110 

One  pair  regular  Meat 

Carvers  .  076  0110  0  15  6 

One  pair  extra  size  ditto...  086  0  12  0  0  16  6 

One  pair  Poultry  Carvers  076  0110  0  15  0 

One  Steel  for  sharpening  030  040  066 


BREIDEOACH’S  FERFUMERY. 

CONCENTRATED  ESSENCE,  GENUINE 

WOOD  VIOLET,  price  2s.  6d. 

WOOD  VIOLET  SACHF.T,  price  1*.  6d. 

WOOD  VIOLET  POMADE,  price  2s.  6d, 

AMANDINE  for  the  HANDS,  price  2*.  6d. 

LEfl'CCE  SOAP,  price  Is. 

COLD  cream  SOAP,  Is. 

Only  maker,  H.  HHEIDENBACH,  Perfumer  to  the  Queen, 
157x  New  Bund  stroet,  London,  W. 


TOWER.--SALE  OP  STORES.  Bj  order 

of  the  Secretary  of  S'ste  for  War.  Tu  be  sold  by  PubMe 
Auction,  in  the  Tower,  on  Tuesday,  therOlhofAagust,  1861, 
at  11  o'clock  ia  the  lorauoou  precisely,  the  following 

STORES : 

Great  Coats  and  Cloaks;  Clothing,  vsrloui;  Bedding; 
Accuu'rements;  Leather  Bandala;  Sabots  ;  Iron  Bedsteads ; 
klarquees  and  TenU ;  Tarpauliua ;  Kaaa.  Caovas,  Ac. ;  Tools, 
various  ;  old  Iron;  Steel ;  and  Miscellaneous  Artlulau 
May  be  vlewol  at  the  Tower  from  10  to  4  o'clock,  the  three 
working  days  prevfou*  to  tlie  Day  o(  Bale,  and  Cataloguea 
may  be  had  at  tha  War  Office,  Pall  Mall ;  the  Tower;  and 
Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 


Complete  S-rvice . £4  14  6  £6  18  0  £9  16  6 

Messrs  Mappin’s  table  knives  s' 111  maintain  their  unrivalled 
superiurity ;  are  of  the  very  first  quality,  with  secure  Ivory 
haiidlos.  which  do  not  come  loose  in  hot  water ;  and  the 
difference  in  price  is  occasioned  solely  by  the  superior  quality 
and  thickness  of  ihe  ivory  handles.  Mappin  Brorbers.  67  and 
68  King  William  streeL  LouUou  bridge;  Mauutactory,  Queen's 
Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


D  I  NN  E  FORD’S 
PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

has  been,  during  twenty-five  years,  emphatically  aanctioned 
by  tlie  Medical  Prufes.'-ion,  and  nnivei  sally  accepted  by  the 
Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  ACIDI 1  Y  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARIBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION, 
and  as  a  mild  Apirient  fur  delicate  constitutions,  more 
especially  for  Ladies  and  Citildren  Combined  with  the 
ALIDCLATED  lemon  SYKL'P;  it  forms  an  agreeable 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT. 

Comforted. 


Bedsteads,  aupenor  Ueddiog,  and 

Cabinet  Furniture.— I'lie  most  extensive  SHOW 
KU05IS  in  London  are  DRUCE  and  Co.'s,  68,  69,  and  58 
Baker  street.  Piircliaaers  before  deciding  should  virit  tliese 
furniture  galleries  and  show  rooms,  there  being  constantly 
on  view  a  culloGtlun  of  cab.net  furniture,  upholstery,  bed¬ 
steads,  bedding,  carpets,  Paridan  farnlture,  fcc.,  which  for 
extent,  variety,  quality,  and  cheapness,  cannot  be  met 
with  elsewfiere.  The  price  is  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
a  twelvemontii's  warranty  given.  N.U.  Iron  bedsteads,  from 
8s.  9d.  each ;  500  easy  chairs  to  select  from ;  carpets,  Is.  per 
yard  under  the  usual  price ;  excellent  inaliugaiiy  dining¬ 
room  chairs,  19s.  each  ;  a  servant's  bed-room  completely  and 
well  {aruisi.ed,  I  lOs.— Illustrated  books  sent  post  free. 


Comforted.- Nothing  is  more  distressing  to  the  Mother, 
or  well-disposed  Nurse,  than  to  see  a  child  rendered  feverish 
and  restless  by  the  skin  affections  attacking  infancy. 
Holloway's  Ointment  immediately  soothes  and  ultimately 
removes  such  cutaneous  complaints.  Thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials  from  all  quarters  pronounce  it*  action  to  be  excel¬ 
lent,  speedy,  and  safe.  Its  application  hat  been  attended 
with  the  greatest  success  by  all  who  have  tried  it.  It  cures 
chafing*,  sore  ears,  dandriff,  blotches,  and  pimples,  so  fre¬ 
quently  attending  childhood,  and  even  lasting  to  a  later 
period.  No  sedative  can  be  found  equal  to  this  admirable 
Ointment  for  eradicating,  root  and  branch,  all  those  affections 
of  the  skin  which  annoy  in  infancy  and  bleinish  in  after 
lilb. 


15IM  SALE. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE,  Loudon,  August,  1861. 

—For  sale,  by  order  «f  the  Hon'iurable  tbs  Oommia- 
slunenofher  Majesty's  Cnstoms.  at  the  Commercial  Sale 
Rfioms,  Mincing  Une,  on  Wednesday,  August  2l*t,  1H61,  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon  precisely,  the  lultowiog  goods,  for  tha 
benefit  of  the  Crown,  viz.: 

BRANDY,  RUM,  AND  WINE. 

The  above  goods  may  be  viewed  by  swnple  at  the  Queen's 
Warchouae,  Custom  llouae,  Tliames  street,  and  at  the  l/m- 
don.  West  India,  and  Victoria  Docks,  on  Tuesday,  2®th 
August,  1861,  from  ton  o’clock  in  the  murniug  until  thro# 
o'clock  in  the  afternoou,  and  on  the  day  of  sale,  from  tw 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  twelve  o’duck  at  noon;  the 
tasting,  a*  regard*  the  Queen's  Warehouse,  bclug  resiriciao 

to  the  day  of  sale.  ,,i  a- 

Take  notice,  Uiat  good*  sold  at  this  *^e  will  niM  do- 
livered  until  after  two  clear  day*  of  the  day  oa  which  thajr 
are  sold,  and  that  no  lou  can  bo  paid  for  at  the  odSoo  of  the 
Keceiver-Goneral  after  two  o'cloA  in  tne  a  „ 

Catalog!  e*  may  be  bad  at  the  Queen  s  Warehouve,  Coston 
House,  Thames  street,  pric?  '  L 


EATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT- 

DESTKOYINti  POWDER,  unrivalled  in  Destroying 
l■lca^  bugs.  Hits,  Beetles,  Moths,  and  every  specios  of 
IiisMt,  and  harmless  to  animal  life.  Sold  in  Packets,  Is., 
2s.  Od.,  and  4s.  6d.  each,  or  p.  at  free  for  14,  ot  treble  size  fur 
36  postage  stamiis,  by  T.  KEATING,  79  &t  Paul's  Church¬ 
yard. 


STRUVE’S  SELTZER,  Fachingen,  Vichy. 

Marienbadaad  other  51INERAL  WA1 EKS.— ROY  AL 
GERMAN  SP.\,  Brighton. — Under  her  Mt^esty's  especial 
patronage.— The  Buttlel  Waters  are  sold  at  the  Pump 
Kiom,  Brighton,  NOW  OPEN,  for  the  'Ihirty-seveuth 
Season,  and  by  Geoxoe  Waugh  and  Co.,  Pharma- 
ceatieal  Chemlsis  to  the  Queen,  177  K-^eiit  street,  London, 
W.,  and  by  otiter  respectable  houses  in  Loudou  and  the  pro- 
viacial  towtis,  where  a  prospectus,  with  the  highest  medical 
testimouials,  may  be  obtained,  gratis.  Caution. — Uwing  to 
the  use  of  Btrave's  bottles  by  other  parties,  please  to  observe 
that  Struve’s  name  ia  on  tlie  label  and  red  ink  stamp  affixed 
to  every  bottle  ol  Struve's  manufacture. 


ENT’S  CHRONOMETERS.  WATCHESi 

and  CLOCK.S.-M.  F 


_  _ _  DENT,  33  Cfickspur  street, 

Ciiaring  CP  u>.  Watch,  Clock,  end  Chrotiomeier  Maker,  by 
special  appolninn-nt  to  Her  M^jea  y  the  Queen. 

33  COCKSPUK  BTliEEr,  CHARING  CROSS, 

Corner  ol  Bpring  gardens. 


ICPj  and  REFRIGERATORS  for  preserving 

Ice  and  cooling  Wine,  Water,  Butter,  Cream,  Jelliru 
and  piovi.doi'sor  ad  ki',d*,  manufactured  by  tbe  WENllAM 
LAKE  ICE  COYIPANY,  of  the  bebt  make  and  st  the  lowest 
ca>h  prices.  Pure  s.'Tlng-waier  Ice.  in  blocks,  dehver(.d  tu 
most  part.'*  of  town  daily,  ai  d  packages  of  2s.  6d.,  5i<.,  9s., 
and  upwards,  forwsrledaiiy  iilstance  by  ‘‘Goods  trsiu,”  with¬ 
out  peiceptible  waste.  Irecz  iig  Powders,  machines  for 
makliig  and  moulding  IcC'*  either  wiih  or  without  Ice.  Wine 
coolers,  and  every  tiling  connect'  d  with  frLezingot  tbe  bet', 
clieapest,  and  most  reliable  character.  Carbonators  for 
making  Soda  Water.  Tbe  Company  appoint  no  agents.  Full 
particulars  furnished  by  post,  free,  Wenhuta  Luke  Ice  Com¬ 
pany,  140  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


45  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

OSLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS, 

Wall  Lights  and  klantel-pieoe  Lustres,  for  Oss  and 
Candles. 

Glass  Diniier  Service*  for  12  persons,  from  £7  15*. 

Glass  Dessert  do.  da  do.  from  £2. 

All  Anicles  marked  in  p'aln  figures. 

Omamenul  Glass,  Kngluh  and  Foreign,  suiUbl*  for 
Present*. 

Jde>s,  ExporL  and  Furnishing  Orders  promptly  exeented. 
LONDON— Show  Hooms,  45  Oxroan  BraxET,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Mam uxactuxt  aho  Show  Rooms, 
Baoap  STauT,— EstabliflMti  IS07. 


SHIP  HOTEL,  DOVER. 


NOTICE  to  TRAVELLER.S  and  VISITORS. —The 
Eblu  llolol.  long  famous  amongst  all  clasoes,  baSjU't  uxder- 
goue  exieiisive  r.  pairs.  The  i;h*ritc*  -re  ‘“h  •“‘d  • 

Ladies'  ColTee-room  ha*  been  added.  Suites  of  »p«rtiu-.nU 
can  ba  secured  ter  iamilie*.  Appbcalio®  to  be  mode  to  tbe 

**  Th?Harbonr  SUtlon  of  tbe  London,  Chatham,  and  Dovef 
Railway,  abortly  to  b«  opened,  U  only  ten  yalita  tUatent 
from  the  Hotel. 


British  college  of  health,  Euston 

road,  London.- The  Vegetable  I’nlteiaal  MedLine. 
commcnly  ca  led  MOKISoN  S  PILLS,  m-y  b.-  had  of  ail  liie 
Mygei-n  agents  through  ut  tlie  world.— Price  Is.  l|d., 
^  9d..  4a.  60.,  and  Family  Packets,  I  Is.  each.  Also  the 
Vegetable  Cleansing  Powders,  price  Is.  1  id.  per  box.— Tbe 
Bygeut*  la  pnbli^ed  monthly,  price  Id.  Al)  penons 
fnofild  read  the  ’  Moiisoniana,'  price  fid. 


J 
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Royal  insurance  company. 

HMd  OflBcMt  »  LonbftH  ttrMt.  Loodoo, 

•ad  Boyal  Kxcbaaca  bnlldlnat,  Ll?erpoA|. 

Braaeh  OffleM  t  ManclMiter,  BInniofbaa,  Brtotol,  IiMdt, 
DaMla,  GlMcow,|Mid  Edlnbnivh. 

ZXTRACrS  FROM  THE  REPORT  FOR  THE  TEAR  • 
IMO. 

"The  raooeM  of  tiM  CoaoMy*  in  its  earltett  yean. 
raoalTad  Um  saarked  attaatlon,  and  elleitod  tha  aurprUed 
eoanDonta,  of  wiltara  baat  aoqoaintad  with  tha  history  of 
lannoca  Companiea. 

**Flra  Promianiibr  ISM  EQUAL  tha  Total  Fire  Praminma 
Ibr  the  SEVEN  TEARS  1845  to  1851. 

**Llfa  Pramiama  far  ISM  EXCEED  tha  Entlra  Ufa  Pra- 
BSlama  for  tha  EIOHT  TEARS  andlng  1859. 

xparehaaaof  Annaltiaa  In  1880  LARGELT  EXCEEDS 
tha  liallarraealpta  for  tha  drat  TEN  TEARS,  1845  to  1854. 

“Thia  prograaa,  it  ia  haHared,  is  BBaorpaaiad,  ennaidaring 
that  It  appUaa  to  aaeh  of  UM  thraa  branebaa  of  tha  bnsi* 

PIEE  BBAKCH. 

**Tha  Firs  Branch  has  certainly  shown  no  axhaostion 
during  tha  yaar  ISM  of  that  Impatns  which  bad  prarionaly 
brought  It  to  a  position  of  tha  first  magnltada  among  tha 
Inanranoa  Conpanlaa  of  tha  United  Kingdom.  The  Fire 
Praalnnu  In  1859  had  adrancad  to  the  anm  of  >98,5144  7a.  Sd. 
In  ISM,  tha  amount  of  Fira  Praminma  had  urired  at  a  sum 
of  >81,9774  19a  lid.,  showing  an  incraaae of  34,M34  13a  Sd., 
axeaadlng  tha  Urge  adTsnca  of  tha  preceding  year,  so  that 
ia  two  years  tha  Fire  Rarenna  of  the  Company  has  been 
enhanced  by  tha  anormons  anm  of  M,8>94  17a  5d. 

**  Tha  Parliamentary  Report  of  Returns  of  Duty  paid  to 
Ooremmant  for  the  year  I860  axhibitf  the  augmentation  of 
the  bnslneaa  In  a  more  prominent  way,  as  it  affords  the 


18  Great  Marlborough  Btrrbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


MB  MOTLETS  NEW  HI8TORICAI,  WORK. 


rOCRTH  THOUSAND,  wltk  PortMlU,  »  toU.  tro,  SOL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS. 

From  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  tha  Svnod  of  Dort :  with  a  full  view  of  the  Engliah-Dutch 
I  Straggle  against  Spain :  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spaniah  Armada. 

ByJ.  LOTHROP  MOTLEY, 

Author  of  *  Tha  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Edinburgh  Review.— ■“  We  must  eapecially  commend  the  hearty  English  spirit  in  which  the  book  ia 
written,  and  fertile  as  the  present  age  has  been  in  historical  works  of  the  highest  merit,  none  of  them  can  be 
ranked  above  these  volumes  in  the  grand  qualities  of  interest,  accuracy,  and  truth.” 

Quarterly  Review. — ”  Mr  Motley’s  work  must  be  read  to  appreciate  the  vast  and  conscientious  industry 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  it  His  delineations  are  true  and  lifelike.  Diligent  and  painsUking  as  the 
hnmblest  chronicler,  he  has  availed  himself  of  many  sources  of  information  which  have  not  been  made  use  of 
by  any  previous  historical  writer." 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  street. 


I  The  OKAVANGO  RIVEB:  A  Namtive 

of  Trarel,  Exploration,  and  AdTontum.  By  Cuaelbs 
John  AMDaassoN,  Author  of  '  Lake  NgamL*  8to, 
with  Portrait,  and  nuuierotu  lUuitratiooa,  >U.  bound. 

“  Thii  Tolume,  profu«ely  and  tplendidly  illuttratcd,  will 
take  a  high  rank  among  workf  of  adventarn  and  axplora* 
tion.  There  can  be  no  question  of  tha  graat  serrice  Mr 
Andersson  has  rendered  to  geographical  science." — Herald. 

"  Mr  Andersson’e  book,  illustrated  with  many  animated 
pictures  of  adventures  connected  with  the  wild  sports  of 
the  Journeys  it  describes,  is  one  that  will  be  popular  aa  a 
budget  of  trustworthy  traveller's  tales,  besides  being  valued 
for  the  information  it  gives  to  geographers."— Examiner. 

The  SECRET  HISTOBY  of  the  COURT 

of  FRANCE  under  LOUIS  XV.  Edited  from  rare  and 
unpublished  Dneutuents  by  Dr  Challicx.  >  volt, 
with  Portraits,  21s.  [This  day. 

HENRY  IV  and  MARIE  de  MEDICI. 

From  Original  and  Authentic  Sourcea  By  Misa 
Faxxa.  Two  volt.,  with  Portraits.  21a 
"  In  presenting  so  complete  and  interesting  a  narrative. 
Mist  Freer  hat  done  go^  service  to  the  public,  betides 
enhancing  her  own  well-earned  reputation.” — Sun. 

A  SAUNTER  THROUGH  the  WEST- 

END.  By  Lsioh  Hunt.  lOt.  6d. 

"  Few  men  felt  as  Leigh  Hunt  did  the  human  poetry  of 
the  old  memories  that  crowd  upon  the  lettered  and  thought* 
ful  rambler  about  London  streets.  His  gentle,  genial 
humour  shines  in  a  book  like  this — worthy  companion  to  hia 
'  Town*  and '  Old  Court  Suburb.’  "—Examiner. 

NOTHING  NEW.  By  the  Author  of 

‘John  Halifax,  Gentleman.'  Illustrated  by  J.  E. 
Millais,  A.R.A.  5a  bound,  forming  Vol.  17  of  Hoasx 
and  Blackett’s  Stamoaxo  Libeaet  of  Cusap 
Editions  of  PoruLAa  Mookbx  Woaxs. 


MR  DU  OHAILLU’S  TRAVELS. 


TENTH  THOUSAND,  with  Illustrations,  8vo,  Sis. 

ADVENTURES  IN  EaUATORIAL  AFRICAy 

WITH  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  CANNIBALS  AND  OTHER  SAVAGE  TRIBES,  AND  OF  THE 
CHASE  OF  THE  GORILLA,  THE  NEST-BUILDING  APE,  &c. 

By  PAUL  B.  DU  CHAILLU. 

The  Times. — “  This  extraordinary  production.  We  must  go  back  to  the  voyages  of  La  Peroose  and 
Captain  Cook,  and  almost  to  the  days  of  wonder  which  followed  the  track  of  Columbu^  for  novelties  of  equal 
significance  to  the  age  of  their  discovery.  M.  du  Chaillu  has  struck  into  the  very  spine  of  Africa,  and  has 


means  of  oomparlsoa  with  other  Companies.  The  Proprietors 
will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  increase  of  Doty  paid  by 


tba  Royal  in  the  last  year  Is  more  than  doable  that  of  any 
otbar  Company,  either  London  or  Provincial,  whilst  only 
oiM  of  those  Companies  even  approaches  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  advance  of  this  Company.  Onr  Increaie  aetnally  equals 
M  per  cent  of  the  entire  increase  of  the  whole  of  the  Metro* 
potitan  Offices  combined,  whilst  of  the  Provincial  Offlees  it 
forms  upwards  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  advance  of  the 
other  twenty-eight  offices  established  out  of  London.** 

LITE  BRANCH. 

**  Tb#  Reports  of  the  Company  for  several  years  have  had 
hivsriably  to  announce  a  constant  periodical  expansion  of 
Lifs  BoMneas,  the  new  Policies  of  each  snccaedlng  year 
showing  an  advance  over  the  one  that  had  immediately  pre* 
eaded  it  A  similar  resnlt  is  shown  In  the  ye  ir  18M,  the 
Premlnms  on  New  Policies,  after  deducting  Guarantees, 
betng  15,0794  17s.  lOd.,  which  Is  an  Increase  in  that  item  of 
1,9934  ITa  5d.  above  the  amount  received  for  the  year 
1859. 

**  But  even  thia  sdvanea  Is  small  when  compered  with  the 
•udden  and  remarkable  momentum  which  baa  been  given  lo 
this  branch  of  the  business  in  the  present  year  (iS8l)u 

“  It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  year  that  the 
pnbUe  seemed  to  hare  become  ftilly  acquainted  with  the 
met  that  tba  Royal  Insnranco  Company  had  published  late 
In  the  last  year  an  acconbt  of  the  investigation  Into  the 
naaats  and  lUbilitiea  of  its  Life  Department,  nnder  a  novel 
Jbrm,  and  in  as  plain  and  Intelligible  a  manner  ai  the 
•hatroeeneee  of  the  sobject  admitted,  together  with  the 
entire  etatomente  and  valoatloDf  neceaaary  for  that 
pwrpnaa 

"It  ia  conjectured  from  the  extensive  notices  of  this 
Pamphlet,  and  its  aoeompanying  Diagrams,  which  have 
appeared  la  the  Periodicals  of  the  day,  that  it  has  largely 
attracted  tha  attention  of  vast  numbers  of  persona  in  all 
pans  of  tha  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Indeed  a  moat  satisfaetory  and  concloaive 
•vidence  that  soeb  is  tha  case  ia  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  Sum  Asanred  on  new  Pollciea  in  the  six  months  to  the 
3rd  of  June  of  the  present  year,  is  aetnally  fitly  per  cent. 
In  excess  ol  the  Sam  Assort'd  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  year  ISM,  allhoogh  the  latter  amonnt  in  itself 
exceeded  the  Sam  Assured  in  any  like  previons  period  of 
time. 

"If  this  Boceeas  be  continued,  the  Royal  Insarance 
Company  wonld,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  its  new 
bosiness,  be  at  once  placed  (at  least  with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions)  at  the  bead  of  ail  the  Insurance  Companies  doing 
bnslnaas  In  this  eonniry,  and  tho  anticipation  of  the  last 
Report,  to  the  effect  that  the  details  of  tho  Ufe  Bnsinesa 
then  to  ba  pnbliahod  would  form  an  epoch  of  the  Eatsb* 
IMuaent,  will  have  a  speedy  and  very  happy  reallaatkm." 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  LIFE  BRANCH. 

PROFITS.— Large  Proportion  retnmed  every  Five  Tears 
to  Polictsa  then  in  esistenoe  Two  entire  Tears. 

Eipsnaes  chiefiy  borne  by  the  Fire  Branch,  to  order  to 
Inereme  the  Bonus  to  be  retnmed. 

UFE  BONUSES  DECLARED, 

Two  per  Cent,  per  Annum  on  the  Sum  Assured  ;  the 
graateat  Bonus  ever  eontlnooualy  declared  by  any  Com* 
pan/. 

81CURITT  FOR  BOTH  FIRE  AND  LIFE  BRANCHES. 

CaplUl  TWO  MILUONS  Starling. 

Accomolated  Foods  in  hand  exceed  800,000/. 

PERCT  M.  DOVE,  Manager  and  Actuary. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON.  Secretary. 


significance  to  the  age  of  their  discovery.  L _  .  . 

lifted  the  veil  of  the  torrid  zone  from  ita  weetera  rivers,  swamps,  and  forests. 

Saturday  Review. — “  M.  Du  Chaillu’s  narrative  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  which  it  has  excited. 
Its  literary  merits  are  coniiderable,  for  it  is  clear,  lively,  and  judiciously  pruned  of  unimportant  details.  His 
explorations  were  in  no  degree  exempt  from  the  hardships  and  dangers  which  are  the  condition  of  African 
travel.” 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  street. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  HERO  in  SPITE  of  HIMSELF. 

By  Capt.  Matxx  Rxio.  3  voli.  [Next  week. 

ALONE  in  the  WORLD.  By  the  Author 

of  *  Cousin  GeoSi'ey,’  Ac.  3  vol*. 

'*  This  new  tale  by  MiM  Gordon  Smythies  (whom  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  poet,  decided  to  be  ‘  the  Qneen  of  tha 
domestic  novel’)  unite*  the  patho*  and  high  moral*  of  her 
'  Married  for  Love’  with  the  wit  of  her  *  Cousin  Geoffrey,' 
and  the  humour  of  her  ‘  Marrying  Man.'  "—Chronicle. 

PAUL  FOSTER’S  DAUGHTER.  By 

Duttox  Cook.  3  vol*. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  novel  so  witty,  wise,  and  healthful 
in  spirit  offers  itself  for  perusal.  W*  recommend  our  readers 
to  get  the  book  for  thenuelves."— Athenmum. 

A  FAMILY  HISTORY.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  The  Oueen’s  Pardon,*  fcc.  3  vols. 

**  A  very  good  novel,  well  imagined,  and  well  told.”— PoeU 

UNDER  the  SPELL.  By  the  Anther 

of  *  Grandmother’s  Money,'  *  Wildfiower,'  Ac.  3  vols. 
"The  best  story  hitherto  written  by  a  very  pleasant 
novelist." — Examiner. 


In  a  few  dAys  will  be  published,  in  S  vols.i  post  8vo,  price  31s.  8d. 

THE  SILVER  CORD. 

Bj  SHIBLET  BBOOES, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Gordian  B^ot,’  ‘  Aspen  Court,’  &c. 

London :  Rradbury  and  Evans,  11  Bouverie  street.  Fleet  street,  E.C. 


?(EW  HISTORICAL  WORKS  FOR  STUDENTS. 
In  post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  bound. 


Seventh  Edition,  fcp.  2s.  8d.  aewed;  or  8s.  cloth, 

The  water  cure  in  CHRONIC 

DISEASE;  an  Exposition  of  the  Causes,  Progress, 
and  Termination  of  various  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Organs,  Langs,  Nerves,  Limbs,  and  Skin ;  and  of  their 
Treatment  by  Water  and  other  Hygienic  Meana  By  Jauxt 
MaxBY  Gully,  MD.,  L.R.C.S.,  and  F.K.P.S.  Edinburgh, 
F.R.M.C.S.  London,  8k. 

"  Dr  Golly  has  pnblished  a  large  and  elaborate  work  on 
the  Water  Care,  which  la,  we  think,  the  best  treatise  on 
the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared.’’ — Westminster  Review. 

“  Or  Onlly’s  book  1*  evidently  written  by  a  well  educated 
medical  man.  This  work  is  by  far  the  most  acientifle  that 
we  have  seen  on  hydropathy.”— Atbenaum. 


The  fall  of  ROME,  and  the  RISE  of 

NEW  NATIONALITIES.  By  the  Rev.  Joax  G. 
SuBPraaD,  D.G.I.M  late  of  Wadbam  College,  Oxford,  and 
Head  Mister  of  Kidderminster  SchooL 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  Jamis 
Warn,  author  of  the  *  Landmarks  of  English  History,’  Ac., 
with  an  Analysis  to  Chapters,  and  a  full  Index.  850  pp. 

London :  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Roulledge,  Farringdon 
street. 


SCHOOL  HISTORIES  AND  READING  BOOKS. 

Each  in  poet  Svo,  price  5b.,  cloth  extra, 

RUSSELL’S  MODERN  EUROPE 

EPITOMIZED. 

ROBERTSON  and  PRESCOTT’S  CHARLES 
the  FIFTH. 

BONNECHOSE’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE. 

5tb  Thousand. 

MACFARLANE’S 

INDIA. 

PRESCOTT’S  HISTORY  of  CONQUEST  of 
MEXICO. 

PRESCOTTS  HISTORY  of  CONQUEST  of 

PEKU. 

PRESCOTTS  REIGN  of  FERDINAND  and 

ISABELLA. 

PRESCOTTS  REIGN  of  PHILIP  the  SECOND. 
London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Roulledge,  Farringdon 
street. 


Now  ready, 

BEETON’S  ILLUMINATED  FAMILY 
BIBLE. 

Pai-t  7,  poet  free  for  twenty-four  etampe. 

London:  S. O.Beetoa,248'Sirand,  W.C.;  andallBookeelleri. 


The  QUEEN,  a  NEW  ILI 

JOURNAL  and  REVIEW.  Sixpeuc 
spoctnaes  now  ready. 

London :  348  Strand,  W.C. 


HISTORY  of  BRITISH 


PROFESSOR  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

Just  ready,  post  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  price  5s. 

RISH  HISTORY  and  IRISH  CHARACTER. 

By  Goldwix  Smith. 

Oxford  and  London  t  J.  H.  and  Jaa  Parker. 


Just  published,  in  poet  Svo  (with  Original  Photograph  of 
Uaribaldi  and  plan  of  GaeU),  price  10a  8d.  cloth, 

IN  THE  TRACK  OF  THE 
GAEIBALDIANS  THROUGH  ITALY 
AND  SICILY. 

By  Alobbmon  Sidnit  Bicknill. 

London:  George  Manwaring,  8  King  William  etreet.  Strand. 


EatoblUhed  1837. 

Britannia  life  assurance 

COMPANY,  Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  4  Vick  cap.  9, 

and 

Britannia  mutual  life 

ASSOCIATION,  Empoverad  by  Her  Majesty's  Royal 
Lettars  Patent. 

1  Prlnoee  etreet.  Bank,  London. 

Major-General  Alexander,  Biackheath  Park,  Chairman. 
Kvary  description  of  Life  Assnrsnee  bnaloeM  transacted, 
with  or  without  Participation  in  Proflu. 

EXTRACTTS  FROM  TABLES. 

1 1  (Mutaai.) 


Just  published,  iu  foap.  8to,  price  3s.,  cloth, 

OBSCURE  TEXTS  of  SCRIPTURE 

ILLUSTRATED  ACCORDING  to  the  SPIRITUAL 
SbNSE  By  Mast  C.  Hums. 

London:  George  Manwaring,  8  King  William  street,  Strand. 


The  COLLEGE  ATLAS.  45th  ..  d. 

Thousand.  33  Mspi . I'J  0 

The  JUNIOR  ATLAS.  2and  Thousand.  14 

Mips . 5  8 

The  COLLEGE  CLASSIC  ATLAS.  23 

Maps . 13  0 

The  JUNIOR  CLASSIC  ATLAS.  15 

Maps . 5  6 

And  in  doth  boards,  with  label, 

ROUTLEDGE’S  ATLAS  of  the  WORLD. 

13  Maps . 16 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Fully  Coloured . 3  6 

Tbese  Atlassea,  without  any  comparison  the  best  and 
cheapest  yet  Issued,  are  now  printed  iu  a  very  superior  style 
on  fli.e  paper,  with  every  new  Geographical  Diecovery  to 
1861. 

London :  Rontledge,  Warne,  and  Rontledge,  Farringdon 
street. 


EsUblished  1838. 


Just  pablished,  in  poet  Svo,  price  5*.,  doth, 

AWAS-I-HIND  ;  or,  A  VOICE  from  tho 

GANGES.  Being  a  Solnilon  of  the  True  Source  of 
Christiunily.  By  an  IxDiax  Omexa. 

London:  George  Manwaring, 8  King  William  street,  Strand. 


ALBERT.  MEDICAL.  AND  FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Feixcifal  OmcKs: 

7  Waterloo  place,  and  42  New  Bridge  street,  London. 
Branch  Offices  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra,  and 
Hong  Kong,  with  Agencies  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Poeltlon,  Income,  and  Progress  of  the  Company, 

The  Accnmnlated  Assets  exceed . £650,000 

IheSutMcribed  Capital  . £500,000 

Tha  Annual  Income  from  Ufa  Premiums  exoeeiis  £250,000 
The  Policy  Claims  and  Bonuses  paid  to  Claimants 

about . £1,000,000 

The  NEW  BUSINESS  is  progreMingat  tha  rate  of  about 
30,0004  per  annum. 

Tbe  Company  transacts  tha  following  description  of 
bosiness: 

Ufe  Assurance  on  Healthy  and  Diseased  Lives,  Annuities 
and  Endowmenta  of  all  kinds,  India  Risk  Assurances,  an  I 
Guarantee  buainesa  j  and  confers  upon  Insurers  great  iocili- 
ties  and  advantages,  coupled  with  perfect  security. 

Special  and  peculiar  teatures  have  been  adopted,  in  order 
to  render  tbe  Company’!  polici  a  additionally  valuable  as 
securities,  and  to  offer  to  tbe  Insured  means  whereby  their 
Policies  may  be  saved  from  forfeiture. 

Proapectuses,  forms  of  proposal  for  assurances,  and  every 
information,  may  be  obtained  uu  applicitiun  to  any  of  the 
Society’s  Agents;  cr  to  tbe  Secretary,  at  7  Waterloo  place. 


Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

A  B  Y  B  I  A  N  G  A;  or,  the  Yenetianf. 

By  Mrs  Valxxtixx. 

London  :  Parker,  Son,  and  Boom,  West  Strand. 


Seventh  Edition,  bound,  6s. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND: 

with  a  Copious  Chronology,  Tsbies  of  Contemporary 
Sovereigns,  and  Quesiiont  for  Examination.  Abridged 
from  the  *  Family  History  of  EnglanA* 

London :  Parker,  Son,  and  Bourn,  West  Stnnd. 


ANDREW  FRANCIS,  Secretary, 


This  day,  post  Svo,  10k  6d. 

^Y  HEART’S  in  the  HIGHLAl 

IA.  By  the  same  Author. 

The  NUT-BROWN  MAIDS.  lOs.  6d. 
MEG  of  ELIBANK,  and  other  TALES. 
WEARING  the  WILLOW.  9a. 

London :  Parker,  Son,  and  Bourn,  West  Strand. 


At  tbe  Twenty-aeventh  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
Of  tbie  Society  held  on  the  8th  of  May,  1161, 

The  proflu  of  tbe  last  Five  Years  were  declared  to  be 
£308,337  2k  7d. ;  oue-flfth  of  which  U  divloible  between 
the  Aosorert  and  tlie  Snorebohlers,  In  the  proportion  of 
three-fourtba  to  the  former  and  one-fourth  to  the  latter. 
Reetrlctlng  the  actual  divioion  to  tho  sum  of  £39,828 
18k  Sd,  tbe  Directors  announced  a  reduction  of  43  per  cent 
from  the  Premiums  of  all  Policies  entitled  to  participate, 
being  3  per  cent,  above  the  reduction  ol  lost  year.  I'buK 
the  premlom  upon  a  Policy  effected  in  1856  on  a  life  aged 
40  Is  reduced  this  year  from  £31  10k  to  £17  6k  6d.  and  all 
others  in  proportion. 

Polleloi  have  been  iesued  tince  1834 

for  . £6,464,652  1 4s.  lid. 

Cintms  Paid  tince  1834  amonnt  to  ...  1,106,596  3s.  8d. 

Amount  Assured  uadur  existing  Poll* 

etas  la .  2,183,974  14a.  8d. 

And  the  Amonnt  of  existing  AasaU 

exceeds . .  ...  770,000  Ok  Od 

By  order  ofthe  Board,  M.  B.  IMPEY,  Secretary. 


A  NEW  DIAMOND  DICTIONARY.  640  pp. 

In  G4mo,  price  Ik  Cd.,  cloth;  or  3k  6J.,  morccc).  gilt  edges, 

ROUXLEDGE’S  diamond  ENGLISH 

DlCnOSAKY. 


London,  S.W.,  to  whom  applications  fur  Agencies  in  places 
not  efflclently  represented  may  be  addressed. 

C  DOUGLAS  SINGER,  Secretary. 


_  Edited  by  Dr.  Ntrrrau.,  LL.D. 

luis  bjou  I'Iciionary  is  finely  piinied  with  a  new  type, 
on  a  liani,  tbiii  paper,  and  conioint  over  Twenty-five  Tiiou- 
sand  Word!  ot  general  usage  iu  the  English  language. 

London:  Routledge,  Warne,  and  Rout'edge,  Farringdon 
street. 


WORKS  BY  CHARLES  BRAY. 

The  philosophy  of  necessity  ;  or 

tha  Law  of  Cunseqnences  ss  sppUcable  to  MenUl,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  2  vols.  8vo,  price  10k  6d. 

The  EDUCATION  ofthe  FEELINGS  or  AFFEC¬ 

TIONS.  Tbe  Third  Edition,  in  Svo,  price  5s. 

London :  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  RoberU. 


GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE  POLICIES. 

^piIE  CONSOLS  ASSOCIATION, 

JL  429  Strand,  London. 

1.  ProvidM  tha  aecurity  of  Consols  for  its  policies. 

2.  It  lends,  or  returns  to  insurers  on  demand,  at  any 
time,  about  one-half  of  all  premiums  paid. 

Undoubted  security  fur  money,  with  a  liberal  rate  of 
interest. 

Tbe  Association  possesses  a  large  cspiul,  subscribed  by 
several  hundred*  of  shareholders. 

Full  inforoiation  may  be  obuined  on  application  to 
I  THOMAS  H.  B.\YL1S,  Managing  Director. 


RADICAL  CURES  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Just  paVilitlied,  8ro,  of  300  pages,  price  Ik  6L 

EXTRAClCi  from  DR  CAPLIN’S  CASE¬ 
BOOK.  Containing  tho  Demonatiaiion  of  hia  Syatem 
ill  upporit  on  to  Ilio  Uanol  Mode  of  Practice,  with  tbe 
Kstiouale  of  t  iity-aix  Casec 

To  bo  had  at  11.  UailU^re’o,  219  Regent  street,  and  at  the 
Author’s  ELKCTao-CuBiiicAL  Bath  Estublishiucnt,  9  York 
place.  Baker  street,  London. 


London  :  Printed  by  Cxablu  KsTaBLi.,o(  High  itrcet, Putney, 
at  hii  Priuiin,(.ulb<ic,  Number  IS  Little  Pulteney  street,  la 
the  Paiuh  ot  bt  J«w«k  W'estmiuitcr,  iu  tue  County  of 
>lidd:tws,aaii  puLlUbcd  by  Ueuaos  LAriiix,of  Number  9 
Welliutitou  street,  in  tbe  dtraud,  in  the  sforeasid  Cuauty 
of  Hiddleeez,  at  Number  S  WsUington  Street  sfonsoiA— 
baturday,  August  17,  1861. 


Frederick  dent,  chronometer.  Watch, 

and  Clock  Maker  to  the  (^ueon  and  Prince  Consort, 
aud  maker  of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Parliamant, 
fil  SUaad,  sad  3i  Royal  ExchangK 

e?^iner 


H3JVcISA\3\^ 


